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D Y D E N. 


i 1 
F the great poet whoſe life I am about 
| to delineate, the curioſity which his 
reputation muſt excite, will require a dif- 
play mote” ample than can now be given. 


His contemporaries, however they reverenced 
his genius, left his life unwritten ; and no- 


thing therefore can be known beyond what 


_ caſual mention and uncertain tradition have 


* 


2 . 


| JOHN DRYDEN was born a 9, 
1631, at Aldwinkle near Oundle, the fon of 
Eraſmus Dryden of Tichmerth ; who was the 
third ſon of Sir Eraſmas Dryden, Baronet, of 
Canons Aſhby. All theſe places are in Nor- 

Vo. II. B thamptonſhire; 


——— — — — — 
. IE —— 
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50-6 CD! N, 
thamptonſhire ; but the original ſtock of the 
family was in the county of Huntingdon. 


He is reported by his laſt biographer, Der- 
rick, to have inherited from his father, an 
eſtate of two hundred a year, and to have 
teen bred, as was ſaid, an Anabaptiſt. For 
either of theſe particulars no authority is 
given. Such a fortune ought to have fe- 
cured him from that poverty which ſeems 


always to have oppreſſed him; or, if he had 


waſted it, to have made him aſhamed of 
publiſhing his neceffities. * But though he 


had many enemies, who undoubtedly exa- 


mined his life with a ſcrutiny ſufficiently 
malicious, I do not remember that he is 


ever charged with waſte of his patrimony. - 


He was indeed ſometimes reproached for his 
firſt religion. I am therefore inclined to be- 
Heve that Dertick's intelligence was partly 


_ true, and partly erroneous. | A. 


* . 

From FWeftwibſte? School, where he was 
inſtructed as che of the king's ſcholars” by 
Dr. Buſby, whom he long after continued 


to jeverence, he was in 1650 eleQed- to 
k a - : a SES IA | 


* 2 
* C a5. * 
= * 
* 4 
. * % 
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DRYDEN 3 
one of the Weſtminſter ule ive at. Cam- + 


| *. 1 r 
* co od. * Is; * * 
Ot his en 2 I appeared 
Lord Haſtings, 


only a pod a 

compoſed with — 9 of ſuch con- 

ceits as, notwithſtanding the reformation 
begun by Wiler and Denham, the example 
of Cowley ſtill kept in reputation. Lord 
Haſtings died of the ſmall- pox; and his poet 
has made of the puſtules firſt roſebuds, and 
then gems; at laſt exalts them into'ſ ſtars ; 
and fays, 20 


2 


No e u gere bl change drew on, 
Whoſe corp might ſeem a conſtellation. | 
At the "univerſity he does not appear to | 
have beeh eager ofepoetical diſtinckin, or to 
have laviſhed His e#ly wit either on fictiti · 
ous ſubjects or public occaſions. ' He pro- 
| bablY cgplidered, that he who propofed to be 
an author, ought. firſt to be, a ſtudent. _ He 
obtained, whatever was theireaſon, no fel- 


lowſhip in · the A 8 - Why, he Was ex- 


® He went off to Trioity College, and was admitted to a 
8 ant. Degres in * H. 
„ + "3. B 2 mp cluded 


, * 
— | 


* 


2 DME DMM, ' 
cluded canndt now be known, and it is 
vain to gneſs ; had he thought himſelf ins 
jured, he*knew how to complain. In the 

lit ot Platareli tious his education 
in this Conegt ih 1 ig a 
1 at Oxford, "he tas theſe gat 


Oxford to him « defies DEST be Bi 

Than his own mother-univerſity ; ; "TILE; * 
Thebes did his rude, unknowing youth enggge 5 
He choofes Achens in his viper a8. * 


* 
it was not till the 444 of Cromwell, i in | 
1658, that he became a public candidate for 
fame, by publiſhing Heroic 7 on the late 
; Lord ' Protedfer ; which . edvwith the 
| _», verſes of Sprat and 8 6 8 on . e fame oc - 
ſion, were ſufficient te raiſe, great pe- 
tions ol the riſing pot 4 * e * 


" 


45 * 


4 


| When tha king was reſtore, Dryden, 
like the other panegyrifts of erbten ; 
changed his opinion, or his profeſſion, and 
publiſhed AsxxkA Rupb N 4 poem en rhe 


happy Reftoration and Return of hi "i ſacred 
' \ Mm r Charles Second. 


. 


e. 8 
. 9 


% "= 4 


* 


| _ ® "© | 
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* 


The reproach of inconſigneFywah on this 


0 Mared with ſuch numbers, that ĩt 
produced neither hatred nor dilgrace! 1 if he 
changed, be change ith the nation, 1 
was, however, not bz. forgotten when 
his reputation ratſed him enemies. e 
= 

The ſame year he praiſed the new king 
in a ſecond poem on his reſtagation. In the 
ASTREA was the line, # 


zu ld © £& 
An horrid «illneſs firſt invades che hr, 
Aud chat blence we a tempeſt fear— 


755 which he was pœnegvted With perpetual 


ridicule, peaſhaps with more- than was ge⸗ 


_ fuſe the right 


ſerved. Silenh i 


vation like ile cet ainly is darkne eſs, and 
probably cold 175 poetry has never been fe- 

f aſcgbing, effects or agency 
tos them as to poſitive powers. No man 
{cruples to ſay, that darkneſs: hinders him 
from his wogk ; or that cold has killed the 
plants. Death is fo pri 'yet Who 
has mad any di Fa, 


"4 


ö In 


w_ 


, 0... 
, 


is. indeed mere privatiqn : 
and, ſo dpſigered, e 77 but pri- 


digning to 
Death a dart and the power of king 98 


= 


4 


2 
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In ſettlingthe order of his works there is — 
ſome difficulty ; for, even when they are im- 
portant enough to be formally offered to a 
patron, he does not commonly date his de- 
dication ; the time - offwwritingg and publiſhing 
is not always the ſame; gor can the firſt 
editighs be eaſily found, if even from them 
could be obtained the neceſſary information. 


The time at which his firſt play was exhi- 
| bited is not certFnly known, becauſe it was 
not priotgg till it was ſome years afterwards | 
altered and Tevived ; but ſince the Ways are, « 
ſaid to be printed in the order in which 
they were, written, fr the- dates of ſo 
thoſe of ore may be inferſed; and Ys | 
"Ir may be collected, that in 1663, in the 
thirty- ſecond year of hi@gife, he COmmenced 
a writer for the ſtage; enped undoubt- 
edly by K for he appears never to 
have loved tha xercÞt of his genius, or to 
bave much caſed biber with. hi . 
ha pe "© 


dramas. " 


* 
= 


öh the is, = bes obe- vated | 
it, he kept poſſeſſion many Wars; Few! 
- findeed without the : . — of ri 


who ſometimes prevailed, or the cenſure of 
8 | * critics, 


& 7 


of * 


* 


* 


* 


i 
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eriticks, which was often poignant and often 
juſt; but with ſuch a degree of reputation 


. as made him atleaſt ſecure of being heard, 


whatever might be the final determination of 
the public. 
bs th 

His. irlf piece” was a a comedy called the 
Wild | Gallant. He began with no Happy 
auguries ; for his performance was ſo much 
diſapproved, that he was compelled to re- 
call it, aud change it from its imperfect 
ſtate to the form iu which it now appears, 


58 


and which is yet ſufficiently defective to 


vindicate "the eriticks. ; 
7 . 7 * 
| * 4 


4 wiſh chayghere gp 
lowing the wre of his theatrical fame, 
or tracing the meand rs of his mind through 


the whole ſeries of his dramatick perform- 
ances; it will be fit, however, to ęnume- 
rate them, and to take eſngial notice of 


thoſe that are diſtioguiched by any peculi- 
arityy intrinſick or concomithine ; for the 
compoſit and fate of eiglit· and- twenty 


draittas includeſtoo mich by s W life 5 


to be omitted. . 
23 


Ls 


= 


re ng neceſſity of fal- 


r $4362 


** 
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8 FECT FT - W. 
. i 
In 1664 he * the Rival Ladies, 
which he dedicated to the Farl of Orrery, a 
man of high reputation both as a Writer 
and a ſtateſman. In this play he made his 


eſſay of dramatick rhyme, which he defends | 


in his dedication, with ſufficient certainty 
of a favourable hearing; for Orrery was 
himſelf a writer of rhyming e 


| 1 then joined with Sir Robert Howard 
in the Indian Queen, a tragedy in rhyme, 
The parts which either of them wrote are 
not Kun | 


The Balla aue Was publiſhed 52 ; 


1667. It is a tragedy in rhym intended 
for a ſequel to Howard Indian Queen. Of 
this connection noticÞ was given to the au- 
dience by Printed bills, diſtributed' at the 
door; an expeMent ſuppoſed to be ridiculed * 


in the Rebe al, when Bayes tells how 
many reams RE has printed, 40 10 nſtill into 

the audience __ coggeptio of lat. 

2 Wag RES. 


1 N * 1 „ » N 8 
Y - * 2 8 * = (> n 
7 * . _ o 


1 
# 


+. 


#® cond, who 


4 y 
7 - 


bh”. 8 
* a | 
* 


* 1 this pl 7 is the Age pues of Night, 
which Rym 


R to thoſe of all other poets, 
The practice ®f racking trigedies in rhyme. 


on 


WH | 
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hg made famous by prefgrring® | 


* 


was introduced ſoon after the Reſtoration, as 


it ſeems by the Earl of Orrery, in compli» 

ce with the opinion of Charles the ge- 
| had formed his taſte by . 
French theatre; . Dryden, who wrote, 


: bk made no'difficulty of declaring that be 


wrote only to Neaſe, and ho perhaps 
knew that by his dexterity of verſification 
he was more likely to excel others in rhyme 
than without it, very ready. adopted tifs 
maſter's y preference. He . therFore mide 
rhyming tragedies, till, by the prevalence 
of . manifeſt propels. he ſcems to have 


- grown'aſhamed offmakipg them any longer. 


Tuo this play i is prefixed Bee vehement 
| defence of dramatic rhyme, in confutftion 


of the preface to the Duke” of Lerma, in 
which Sir Robert * had cenſured i it. 


In 1 667 he pubklhed Ane n the 
Year of Wonders, which may be eſteemed 
one of his moſt elaborate works. 4 


it 


0 1 
| 8 ; 7 
| - D R Y DE N. 
CRETE. „ | 
| S. | 
RE. It is addreffed to Sir Robert Howard by a 
*letter,, w which is not properly # dedication ; ;' > 
and, writing to a poet; he has interſperſed 
many critical? obſervations, of which fome ” 
are common, and ſome perhaps ventured, 
| without much conſideration. He began, 
| + @ven,, now, to exerciſe they domination of 
* conſcious genius, by recommending own 
* performance: I am  fatisfigd that as the 
Prince and General [Rupert and Monk! 
are ivcomparably the/beſt. ſubjects I ever 
/ had, ſo what 1 have written, on them j 
« much better than what I have, performed 
66 7 any other. As I have endeavoured to 
adorn my poem with noble thoughts, ſo 
66 „ Much Rte to expreſs thoſe thoughts with | 
« elocution.“ | 4 
2 o HS 
It is written in quatrains, or heroic'ſtan- * | 
Zas of four lines; a meaſure which he had | 
learged from the Gondibert of Davenant, and _ 
| which he then thought the moſt majeſtick 
| that the Engliſh language affords. Of this 
ſtanza he mentions the incumbrances, en- 
creaſed as they were by the exactneſs which 
the age required, It was, throughout his 
WU 3 2 Hſe, 
| « 


— = — — eo ner ea — 


— 74 
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life, very much his cuſtom to recommend 
his works, by repreſentation of the difficul- 

ties that he had encountered, without - 
pearing to hate ſufficientiy conſidered, that * "A 
where there is no Gifficulty there is no 


praiſe * 9 
A C 


i 
here-ſ&ms to be, ip the candudt o Sir 
oward and Dryden towards each 
cther, ſomething that is not now eaſily to- 
be explained. Dryden, in his dedigation to 
the earl of Orrery, had defended dramatic 
rhyme ; and Howards, in the preſee to a 
collection of plays, had cenſured his opinion. | 
Dryden vindicated himſelf in his Dialogue on 
Dramatic Portrꝝ Howard, in his preface to 
the Duke” of” Lerma, apimadverted on the 
Vindication ; and Dryden. ig a preface to 
the dan Emperor, replied to the Animad- 
verfions,wkh great aſperity, and almoſt with - « 
© "coruinely. - The dedication. to this play is 
* dated the year in which the- Angus Mirabilis 
* was ' publiſhed. Here. appears a ſtrange in- 
coyliſtency ; t Langbaine affords ſome 
help, by relating that the anſwer to Howard 
was not publiſhed in the ficſt edition of the 
play, b ove was added when it was afterwards” 
Fo = - reprinted; © 
> Ar. 


= 2 
134 


$ 4 


4 


* 
* |; 
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* geprinted ;. and as the Dute of 1 Lerma did not 
appear till 1668, the ſame year in which 
tlie dialogue was , publiſhed, there was time 
7” enough for enmity to grow up between au- 

| thors, who, writing both for the theatre, 

were naturally rivals, A + „ 
| ö A | 4 - $&& - ; 
* was now ſo ue diſting Med, that 
in 1668 he ſucceeded Sir Wn Davgnant 4 
| us. poet-laureat. The ſalary of the laureat 
had been raiſed in favour of Jonſon, by 
Charles the Firft, from an hundred marks 
to one hufidre pourids a year, and a tierce © 
of 3 Fvine; a revenue in thoſe days not inade- 3 i 
* to the conveniences of lite. 7 
| * | ©. * 
The ſame year h& publiſhed his Effay on 
Dramatick Poetry, an Elegant and iffftruc- 
tive dialogue, in which awe are told by Wior, 


that the deen character is meant to re- 1 
« 7 


© *freſont the of Dorſet. This work 
ſeems to haye' given Addiſon a model for his 
„ ere 228 * «- 
| my 5 


Secret Ne or the Mal, Queen (1668), 
is a tiagi· comedy. In the preface he diſ- 
* a curious queſtion, whether a poet 


| ä can 
* + 3 * 


* 


x The Temteſt (46 70) is 


- 


DRY DEN 1g 


can judge well of En own productions? and 


determines very juſtly, «that, of, theyplan 
and diſpoſition, and all tha cin be reduced 


to principles of ſcience;uthe author may de- 


pend upon his own opinion; ; » but that, in 
thoſe parts where faney predbminates, ſelf- 
lot may eaſily deceive. He might have ob- 
ſerved, that what is good on becauſe is 


pleaſes, canffot be pronounged good ol it 
has been found to pleaſy *” _ 4 
+; ( * , 


4 Sy "Martin Marr-all W648) 5 18 4 gemeay, 
publiſhed gyithout preface or dedication, and 
at firſi without the name of the - author. 


Langbaine charges it, like moſt of me ret, 


with Plagiariſm; and obſerves, that the 


ſong is trauflated from Voiture, allowing 
howgyer that both the ſenſe and ee 


* 


* . a CF * 8 
B 


. . 


Shakſpeare's play, made by Dryden ig.con- 


junction with * 10 l ſays he, 


„ found of fo quick a fancy, t hat nothing 
was propoſed to him in which he could 
« not ſuddenly produce a thought extremely 


66 e and ſurpriſing; and thoſe firſt. 


40 thoughts 


an alteration of | 


" 4 : 
14 D R 1 E N. | 
« thoughts of his, .colftrary © the Latin 
* ptOverbHere not always the leaſt happy, 
« and as his fincy was quick, ſo likewiſe 
were the products of it remote and new. 
He borrowed not»of any other, and his 
«+ imaginations were ſuch as could not * 
e enter — man,” | 
* 1 
The effect produced by the bhunsstga of 
theſe two powerf#l minds was, that to 
Shak ſpeare's monſter Caliban is added a 
ſiſter-monſter 8y corax; and a woman who, e . 
in the original play, had never ſeen a man, 
is in this brought acquainted with a man =” 
** had never ſeen a woman. * 


About this time, in 17071 Diyden i ſeems” 

do have had his quiet much diſturbed bg the 
ſucceſs of the Empreſ of Morogco, A traged / 
wrikten 10 rm by Elkanah Settle; which 
was ſo muck applauded, "as to make him 

| think his ſupremacy of reputation in ſome 

3 danger. gettle had "IF only been proſpe- 

rous on the ſtage, but, in the confidence 

* of ſucceſs, had publiſhed his Plays, with 


ſculptifres and a preface of defiance.® Here ; 
1 __ offence added. to another; and | 
for 


P . 
.. N 8 2 
7 
is 
. ++ 
* 


DRT DFN 24 
for the laſt blaſt of inflammation, it was 
acted at Wann, * 3 | 


Deyden could n bs now repreſs theſe emo» 
tions, which + called , ingignation,z-agd - 
others jealouſy ; but wrote upon the play 
and the dedication ſuch eritiaſm as malig- , 
nant impatience could pour out in haſte, + 
ö & 7 0 Se? 8 2. H. 
” of Settle he girerchis- character: * He” 5 
an animal of a mt deplored underſtand- 
% ing, without converſation. © His being is 
in a twilight of ſenſe, and ſoſhs glimmer- 
„ing of thought. which he can never 


„ faſhion into wit ag Engliſh. His ſty la is 


ee boiſterous and rough- <hewn, his rþyme, 
« 1ncorrigibly lewd, and his numbers perpe- | 


#66 tually harſh and ill- ſounding.” Thi little * 


ry 


talent Whictt he has, is fancy. He ſome- 
« times labours with a thoughts but, with 
© the pudder he makes to bring” it into the 
& world, tis commonly ſtile bor#; ſo that 
« for want of learning | "and elocution, he 
„ will never be able to "expreſs any thing 
6 * naturally or juſtiy“ T“ hp 


* | 2 oy 


* 


*: 0% Y D E 1 

This: is not 7 Fr Bhs "this is one 

of the pages. in hich ggiticiſm prevails over 
brutal fury, He proceeds: “ He has a 


heavy hand at fools, and great felicity 


- 
5 


in writing nonſenſe for them. Fools they 
4 will be in ſpite of him. His King, his two 
% Empreſſes, his villain, and his, ſub- villain, 


40 nay his hero, have all a certain natural 


44 caſt of the father their folly was horn 


* 


% and bred in them, asd ſomething of We * 


6 Elkangh will be Ainple. 


+ 

This is Dryden's general enen; 31 
will not withhold from the reader a particu- 
lafremark, Having gone through the firſt 


A, he ſays, © To conclude this act with 


the moſt rumbling piece of nonſenſe ſpoken 
* N a 


* 


* To en lightning our deere les e con- 
* form, 

40 Which back'd With thunder do but gild « * 
„ nf 


11 


Eifer orm a file to Iightning, make a ſmile 1 


„ imitate Sbining, and flattering lightning : 


4 | Iight- 


DRYDEN. 17 


« lightning ſore is a threathing thing. And 
« this lighting muſt gild' rm. Now if 
« I ruſt conform by ſmiles to lightning, 
« then my ſmiles muſt gild a ſtorm too: to 
66: gil with ſmiles is a new inyention of gild- 
« ing. And gild a ſtorm by being backed _ 
« with thunder. Thunder is part of the 
* ſtorm; {5 one part of the ſtorm muſt help 
« to gild another part, aud help by backing ; 
' * agif a man would" gild a thing the better. 
_ « for being backed, or having a load upon 
his back. So that here is gilding by con- 
forming, ſmiling, lightning, Picking, and 
% thundering.” The whole is as if I ſhould 
© « fay thug: I will- make my counterfeit 
% ſmiles look like a flattering ſtone-horſe, 
which, being backed with a trooper, does 
e but gild the battle. I am miſtaken if 
« nonſenſe is not here pretty thick ſown. K 
Sure the poet writ theſe two lines aboard 
« ſome: ſmack in a ſtorm,” and, being ſea- 
« ſiek, ſpewed zup a good lump of clotted 
« nooſenſe at ohce.” | "TRE" PE 21 


| Here is perhaps a ſufficient ſpecimen; bor 
as the pamphlet, though Dryden's, has 
never been thought worthy of — 

n... *C and 


* : 
3 


18 DEN. 
and is not eaſily to be found, it may gratify 


curioſity to due it more largely. | 


Whane er ſhe bleeds, 
"his no ſeverer a damnation needs, 
That dares pronounce the ſentence of her death, 
Than the infection that attends that breath. 


* That attends that Breath. The poet is 


s at breath again; breath can never *ſcape 
% him; and here he brings in a breath that 


* muſt be infectious with pronouncing a ſen- 


« tence ;. and this ſentence is not to be 
pronounced till the condemned party 
% bleeds; that is, ſhe muſt be executed firſt, | 
and ſentenced aſter; and the pronouncing 
« of this ſentence will be infeQious ; that 
„is, others will catch the diſeaſe of that 


1 ſentence, and this iufecting of others will 


«© torment a man's felf. The whole is thus; 
« qaohen ſhe bleeds, thou acedeft no greater bell 
& or torment to thyſelf, than infecting of others 
&« by pronouncing @ ſentence upon her. What 
« hodge-podge does he make here! Never 
« was Dutch grout ſuch clogging, thick, in- 
« digeſtible ſtuff. But this is but a taſte to 
« ſtay the ſtomach; we ſhall have a more 


«plentiful meſs preſently. ; 
4 14% 3" x4 6 "Jas ; 
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Us Now to diſh up the poet's broth, that 
& ] promiſed: 


For when we're dead, and our freed ſouls 
enlarg'd, | 
Of nature's grofſer burden a diſcharg'd, 
Then gently, as a happy lover's ſigh, 
Like wand' ang + meteors through the. air n 
fly, 
And in der an. as ſubtle gueſts, 
Well ſteal into our cruel father's breaſts, a 
I There read their ſouls, . 
ſphere z 
See how Revenge moves there, Ambition here ; 
And in their orbs view the dark characters 
Of fieges, ruins, murders, blood and wars. 
We'll blot out all thoſe hideous draughts, and 
| write Ih | 
Pure and white forms ; then with a radiant light 
Their breaſts encircle, till their * be 
Gentle as nature in its infancy: 
- Till ſoften'd by our charms their furies wg 
And their revenge reſolves into a peace. 
Thus by our death their quarrel ends, 
Whom living we made foes, dead we'll make 
friends. h . . 
« If this be not a very liberal meſs, I will 


t refer FOO to the ſtomach of any mode- 
"C2 & rate 


a. id. — i. 
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« rate gueſt, And a rare meſs it is, far ex- 
a celling any Weſtminſter white-broth. It 
« is a kind of gibblet porridge, made of the 
* gibblets of a couple of young geeſe, ſtodged 
« full of meteors, orbs, ſpheres, trach, hideous 
* draughts, dark characters, white forms, and 
&« radiant lights, deſigned nat only to: pleaſe 
% appetite, and indulge luxury; but it is 
« alſo phyſical, being an approved medicine 
« to purge choler : for it is propounded by 
« Morena, as a receipt to cure their fathers 
« of their choleric humours: and, were it 
« xyritten in characters as barbarous as the 
40 words, might very well paſs for a doctor's 
&« bill. Toconclude, it is porridge, tis a receipt, 
« *tis a pig with a pudding in the belly, tis I 
cc know not what; for, certainly, never any 
one that pretended to write ſenſe had the 
* impudence before to put ſuch ſtuff as this 
into the mouths of thoſe that were to 
« ſpeak it before an audience, whom he did 
« not take to be all fools; and after that to 
print it too, and expoſe it to the exami- 
< nation of the world. But let us ſee what 
« we can make of this ſtuff: | 


For when we're a ad our freed foul en- 
, 
Here 
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Here he tells us what it is to be dead; it 
« is to have our freed fouls ſet free. Now if 
4 to have a foul ſet free, is to be dead; then 
« to. have a freed ſoul ſet due. is to have a 
1 dead man die. | | 


| Then gen as a happy lover's igh— 5 


« They two like one figh, and that ove fgh 
40 Uke two wandering meteors, ' 


l 


2 fly chrough the air— 


6 That is, they ſhall mount aw like 
* falling ſtars, or elſe they ſhall ſkip hke two 
6 Jacks with lanthorns, or Will with a a wiſp, 7 
and Madge with a candle. | 


And in their airy.walk fleal into ms cruel 
fathers breafts, like ſubtle gueſts. So that 
« their fathers” breafs muſt be in an airy walk, . 

« an airy, walk of a flier. And there they 
« ill read their ſouls, and track the ſpheres 
« of their paſſions. That is, theſe walking 
« fliers, Jack with a lanthorn, &c. will put 
on his ſpectacles, and fall a reading ſauls, 
+ and put on his pumps and fall a tracking 


C3 «of 
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&« of ſpheres: ſo that he will read and run, 
« walk and fly, at the ſame time! Oh ! Nim- 
6 ble Jack! Then be will ſee, how revenge 
4 bere, how ambition there The birds will 
« hop about. And then view the dark cha- 
tt rafters of fieges, ruins, murders, blood, and 
% wars, in their orbs: Track the characters to 
te their forms! Oh! rare ſport for Jack! 
Never was place ſo full of game as theſe 
e breaſts! You cannot ſtir, but fluſh a f phere, 
he ſtart a character, or 1 8 an orb * 


Settle's is ſaid to have been the firſt play 
embelliſhed with ſculptures ; thoſe ornaments 
ſeem to have given poor Dryden great dif 
turbance. He tries however to eaſe his 


pain, by venting his malice in a parody. 


«« The poet has not only been ſo impru- 
« dent to expoſe all this ſtuff, but ſo arro- 
gant to defend it with an epiſtle; like a 
* ſaucy booth-keeper, that, when he had 
i put a cheat upon the people, would wran- 
« ole and fight with any that would not 
4 like it, or would offer to diſcover it; for 
40 which arrogance our poet receives this 
T correction; ; and, to Jerk him a little the 

| FS ſharper, 
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6e ſharper, I will not tranſpoſe his verſe, but 
„ by the help of his own words tranſnou- 
„ ſenſe ſenſe, that, by my ſtuff, people may 
judge the better what his is: 


*© Great Boy, thy tragedy and ſculptures done 
From preſs, and plates in fleets do home- 
„ ward come: 
4 And in ridiculous and humble pride, 
Their courſe in ballad-ſingers' baſkets guide, 
«© Whoſe greaſy twigs do all new beauties take, 
„From the gay ſhews thy dainty ON 
* make. 
« Thy lines a meſs of rhyming nonſenſe ned, 
A ſenſeleſs tale, with flattering fuſtian fill'd. 
* No grain of ſenſe does in our Jine appear, 
77 Iu words big bulks of boiſterous bombaſt 
cc bear. 
e With noiſe they move, and from players 
„ mouths rebound, 
* When their een dds torky menkempey 
« ſound. 
6c By thee inſpir'd the rumbling verſes roll, 
« As if that rhyme and bombaſtlenta foul : 
And with that ſoul they ſeem taught duty 
66 too, 
« To huffing words does bumble nonſenſe bow, 
As if it would thy worthleſs worth enhance, 


* To th' loweſt rank of fops M praiſe advance; 
C4 5 To 
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To whom, by inſtinct, all thy ſtuff is dear; 
„ Their Joud claps echo to the . 
« From breaths of fools thy eien 
an ſpreads, 
- « Fame ſings thy praiſe with mouths of logger- 
| „heads. 
& With noiſe and laughing each thy fuſtian 
| k cc greets, 
„ Tis clapt by quires of empeycbicaded cits, 
Who have their tribute ſent, and homage 
| % given, 
« As men in whiſpers ſend loud 201 to heaven. 
7 
cc Thus I have daubed him with his own 
6 „ puddle : : and now we are come from 
„ aboard his dancing, maſking, rebounding, 
« breathing fleet; and, as if we had landed 
« at Gotham, we meet nothing but fools 


# 


« and nonſenſe.” | . A 


Such was the criticiſm to which the ge- 
nius of Dryden could be reduced, between 
rage and terrour ; rage with little provoca- 
tion, and terrour with little danger. To. 
fee the higheſt minds thus levelled with the 
meaneſt,. may. produce, ſome ſolace to the 


= conſciouſneſs of weakneſs, and ſome morti- 


fication to the pride of wiſdom, But let it 
* | os 


Lo 
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be remembered, that minds are not levelled 
in their powers but when they are firſt le- 
velled in their deſires. Dryden and Settle 
had both placed their happineſs 1 in the claps 
of multitudes, 


An Evening's Love, or the Mack Aftrologer, 
a comedy (1671), is dedicated to the illuſ- 
trious duke of Newcaſtle, whom he courts 
by adding to his praiſes thoſe of his lady, 
not only as a lover but a partner of his ſtu- 
dies. It is unpleaſing to think how many 
names, once celebrated, are ſince forgotten. 
Of Newcaſtle's works nothing is now known 


but his Treatiſe on Horſemanſhip. 


The Preface ſeems very elaborately writ- 
ten, and contains many juſt remarks on 
the Fathers of the Engliſh drama. Shak- 
ſpeare's plots, he ſays, are in the hundred 
noyels of Cintbia; thoſe of Beaumont and 
Fletcher in Spaniſh Stories ; Jonſon only 
made them for himſelf. His criticiſms upon 
tragedy, comedy, and farce, are judicious 
and profound, He endeavours to defend 
the immorality of ſome of his comedies by 
the example of former writers; which is 

only 
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only to ſay, that he was not the firſt nor 
perhaps the greateſt offender, Againſt thoſe 
that accuſed him of plagiariſm he alleges a 
favourable expreſſion of the king: He 
« only deſired that they, who accuſe me of 
„ thefts, would ſteal him plays like mine: 
and then relates how much labour he ſpends 
in fitting for the Engliſh ſtage what he bor- 
rows from others, 


Tyrannick Love, or the Virgin Martyr 
(1672), was another tragedy i in rhyme, con- 
ſpicuous for many paſſages of ſtrength and 
elegance, and many of empty noiſe and ri- 
diculous turbulence, The rants of Maxi- 
min have been always the ſport of criti- 
ciſm; and were at length, if his own con- 
feſſion may he trolled, the ſhame of the 


writer. 


Of this play he takes care to let the reader 
know, that it was contrived and written in 
| ſeven weeks, Want of time was often his 
excuſe, or perhaps ſhortneſs of time was his 
private boaſt in the form of an apology, 


2 
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It was written before the Conqueſt of Gra. 
nada, but publiſhed after it. The deſign is 
to recommend piety. I conſidered that 
5 pleaſure was not the only end of poeſy, 
* and that even the inſtructions of morality 
« were not ſo wholly the buſineſs of a poet, 
te as that precepts and examples of piety 
„ were to be omitted; for tp leave that 
employment altogether to the clergy, 
t were to forget that religion was firſt taught 
6 in verſe, which the lazineſs or dullneſs 
$ of ſucceeding prieſthood turned afterwards 
““ into proſe,” Thus fooliſhly could Dry- 

den write, rather than not * his ma- 
lice to the 1 | 


The two parts of the Conqueſt of 8 


(1672), are written with a ſeeming determi- 
nation to glut the publick with dramatick 
wonders, to exhibit in its higheſt elevation a 
theatrical meteor of incredible love and im- 
poſſible valour, and to leave no room for a 
wilder flight to the extravagance of poſte - 
rity. All the rays of romantick heat, whe, 
ther amorous or warlike, glow in Almans 
zor by a kind of concentration. He is above 


all 
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all laws; he is exempt from all reſtraints ; 
he ranges the world at will, and governs 
wherever he appears, He fights without en- 
quiring the cauſe, and loves in ſpight of the. 
obligations of juſtice, of rejection by his miſ- 
treſs, and of prohibition from the dead. Yet 
the ſcenes are, for the moſt part, delightful; 
they exhibit a kind of illuſtrious depravity,. 
and majeſtick madneſs, ſuch as, if it is ſome- 
times deſpiſed, is often reverenced, and in 
which the ridiculous is mingled with the 
aſtoniſhing, | : 


In the Epilogue to the fecond part of . 
Conqueſt of Granada, Dryden indulges his fa- 
vourite pleaſure of diſcrediting his predeceſ- 
ſors 3 and this Epilogue he has defended by 
a long poſtſcript. He had promiſed a ſecond 

dialogue, in which he ſhould more fully 
treat of the virtues and faults of the Engliſh 

poets, who have- written in the dramatick, 
epick, or lyrick way. This promiſe was 
never formally performed ; but, with reſpe& 
to the dramatick writers, he has given us in 
his prefaces, and in this poſtſcript, ſomething 
equivalent ; but his purpoſe being to exalt 
We by the en, he ſhews faults 

| diſtinctly, 
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diſtinctly, and only praiſes excellence 1 in ge- 


neral terms. 


A play thus written, in profeſſed defapee 
of probability, naturally drew upon itſelf the 
vultures of the theatre. One of the criticks 
that attacked it was Martin Cl; Ford, to whom 
Sprat addreſſed the Life of Cowley, with 
ſuch veneration of his critical powers as 
might naturally excite great expectations of 
inſtructions from his remarks. But let honeſt 
credulity beware of receiving characters from 
contemporary writers. Clifford's remarks, 
by the favour of Dr. Percy, were at laſt ob- 
| tained; and, that no man may ever want 
them more, I will extract enough to ſatisfy 
all reaſonable defire. 


In the firſt Letter his obſervation is | only 
general: © You do live,” ſays he, © in as 
% much ignorance and darkneſs as you did 


in the womb: your writings are like a 
« Jack-of-all-trade's ſhop; they have a va- 


«© riety, but nothing of value; and if thou 
« art not the dulleſt plant-animal that ever the 
tc earth produced, all that I have converſed 
« with are ftrangely miſtaken in thee,”  * 


3 In | 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In the ſecond he tells him that Almanzot 
is not more copied from Achilles than from 
Ancient Piſtol. But I am,” ſays he, 
« ſtrangely miſtaken if I have not ſeen this 
« very Almanzor of yours in ſome diſguiſe 
E about this town, and paſſing under another 
& name. Pr'ythee tell me true, was not 
* this Huffcap once the Indian Emperor? 
4 and at another time did he not call him- 
« ſelf Maximin? Was not Lyndaraxa once 
« called Almeria? I, mean under Montezuma 
te the Indian Emperor. I proteſt and vow 
« they are either the ſame, or ſo alike, that 
« I cannot, for my heart, diſtinguiſh one 
« from the other, You are therefore a 
« ftrange uncouſcionable thief; thou art 
* not content to ſteal from others, but doſt 
rob thy poor wretched ſelf too.” 


Now was Settles time to take his revenge. 
He wrote a vindication of his own lines ; 
and, if he is forced to yield any thing, 
makes his repriſals upon his enemy. To 
ſay that his anſwer is equal to the cenſure, 
is no high commendation. To expoſe Dry- 


den's method of analyſing his expreſhong, - 
he 
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he tries tlie ſame experiment upon the ſame 
deſcription of the ſhips in the Indian Em- 
peror, of which however he does not deny 
the excellence; but intends to ſhew, that by 
ſtudied miſconſtruQion every thing may be 
equally "reprefented as ridiculous. After fo 
much of Dryden's elegant animadverſions, 
Juſtice requires that ſomething of Settle's 
ſhould be exhibited. The following obſer= 
vations are therefore extracted from a quarto 
pamphlet of ninety-five pages: 


ce Fate after him below with pain did move, 

« And victory could ſcarce keep pace above. 
«© Theſe two lines, if he can ſhew me any 
« ſenſe or thought in, or any thing but bom- 
« baſt and noiſe, he ſhall make me believe 
& every word in his obſervations on e 
6 ſenſe. | | 


ln the Empreſs of Morocco were theſe 
cc lines: a 1 


Til travel then to ſome remoter ſphere, 
Till 1 find out new worlds, and crown you 
| there. | 


On 
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On whicts Dryden made this remark: 


661 believe our learned author takes a. 
& « ſphere for a country; the ſphere of Mo- 
4 rocco, as if Morocco were the globe of 

«earth and water; but a globe is no ſphere 
e neither, by his leave,“ &c. 80 Höhere 
« muſt not be ſenſe, unleſs it relate to a cir- 
es cular motion about a globe, in which 
« ſeriſe the aſtronomers uſe it. I would de- 
« fire him to expound thoſe lines in Gra- 
„% nadac 


4 Pl to the turrets Oy palace go, 

e And add new fire to thoſe that fight below. 
&« Thence, Hero-like, with torches by my fide, 
© (Far be the omen tho) my Love III guide. 
No, like his better fortune I'll appear, 
„With open arms, looſe veil, _—_— 

66 hair, 
4c "=o fiying forward from my rowling ſphere. - 


4 <1 3 if he be ſo ſtrict, how he dares 
* make ſo bold with ſphere himſelf, and be ſo 
« critical in other men's writings: Fortune 
is fancied ſtanding on a globe, not on a 
& Sphere, as he told us. in the firſt at. 
6 Becauſe 


v 44 


| "bs 1 Elkana}'s 3 are the moft 
ſy unlike things to what they are compared in 


10 the world, I'll venture to ſtart a ſimile i in 


« his. Annus Mirabilis: he gives this poetical 
i deſcription of the ſhip called the London : 


e The goodly London in her gallant trim, 
The Phenix-daughter of the vanquiſht old, 
Like a rich bride does to the ocean ſwim, 
And on her ſhadowy rides in floating gold. 
Her flag aloft ſpread ruffling in the wind, 
And fanguine ſtreamers ſeem'd che food to 


fire: , 
© The weaver, charm with what bis _—_ de- 
oe, 


Goes on to ſea; and 8 not to ones 
| 56 With roomy decks : her guns of mighty 
3 « ſtrength, 
" Whoſe low-laid mouths each mounting bi 
| low laves, © © 
„ Deep in her draught, and * in her 
2 20. length, 15 

&. x She ſeems | a ſea- -waſp fying on the dhe. 


11 Wat a wonderful pother᷑ is here, to make 
all theſe poetical beautifications of a ſhip ! 


« that is, a phenix in the firſt ſtanza, and but 
VOL. II. an D * «Ka waſp 
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«a waſp in the laſt: nay, to make his 
« humble compariſon of a aſp more ridi- 
e culous, he does not ſay it flies upon the 
«© waves as nimbly as a waſp, or the like, 
« but it ſeemed a waſp, But our author at 
the writing of this was not in his alti- 
* tudes, to compare ſhips to floating pa- 
& laces; a compariſon to the purpoſe, was a 
4% perfection he did not arrive to till the J- 
« dian Emperor's days. But perhaps his 
« ſimilitude has more in it than we imagine ; 
& this ſhip had a great many guns in her, 
« and they, put all together, made the ſting 
« jn the waſp's tail: for this is all the reaſon 
4 can gueſs, why it ſeem'd a waſp. But, 
« becauſe we will allow him all we can to 
« help out, let it be a phenix ſea-wvaſp, and 
* the rarity of ſuch an animal may do much 
% towards Wenn the fancy. 


« It had been BETS more to his purpoſe, 
« if he had defigned to render the ſenſeleſs 
« play little, to have ſearched for ſome ſuch 
« pedautry as this: | | 


Tuo ifs ſcarce makes one poſſi bit. 
« If juſtice will take all, and nothing give, gk 

( Juſtice, methinks, is not diſtributive. 

cc To 
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* To die or kill you is the alternative, 
Rather than take your life, I will not live. 


* Obſerve how prettily our author chops 
a logick in heroick verſe. Three ſuch fuſ- 
« tain canting words as diftributive, alterna- 
« tjve, and tus ifs, no man but himſelf 
« would have come within the noiſe of. 
But he's a mau of general learning, and 
e all comes into his play. | 


„ *Twould have done well too if he could 
&« have met with a rant or two, worth the 
« obſervation : ſuch as, 


66 Maye ſwiftly, Sun, and fly a lover's pace, 
© T.eave months and weeks NACL thy 
4c race, 


4 But ſurely the Sun, whether he flies 
44 a lover's or not a lover's pace, leaves weeks 

and months, nay years too, behind him 
* in his race. 


« Poor Robin, or any other of the Philo- 
„ mathematicks, would have given him ſa- 
$ tisfaQRion in the point. 


Dz «If: 
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cc If Icould Kill thee now, thy t bees ſo Jane, 
4 That I muſt ſtoop, ere I can give the blow. 
gut mine is fixt ſo; far above * e 
„That all thy men, 
Filed on thy back, can nexer pull. it . 


Now whete that is, Almanzor's fate is 
4 fixt, I cannot gueſs ; but wherever it is, 
I believe Almanzor, and think that all Ab- 
« dalla's ſubjects, piled upon one another, 
might not pull down his fate ſo well as with- 
« out piling : beſides, ' I think Abdalla fo 
'«©-wiſe a man, that if Almanzor had told him 
„ piling his men upon his back might do 
« the feat, he would ſcarcely bear ſuch a 
«4 weight, for the pleaſure of the exploit ; 2 
* but it is a huff, and let Abdalla do it if 
* he dare. | 


| 726: The apple like a 8 torrent go, 
And every dam they break or overflow. 
* But, unoppos'd, they either loſe their force, 
Or wind in volumes to their former courſe. 


A very pretty alluſion, contrary to all ſenſe 
"« or feaſon. Torrents; I take it, let chem 
% wind never ſo much, can never return to 
« their former courſe, uk he can ſuppoſe 
We « that 
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that fountains can go upwards, which is 
« impoſlible: nay more, in the foregoing 
« page he tells us ſo too. A trick of a very 
„ unfaithful memory. | "On IP 


8 * 


cf * But can no more than fountains upward! flow ; 


6 which of a torrent, which ſignifies a rapid 
«« ſtream, is much more impoſſible. Beſides, 
& if he goes to quibble, and fay that it is 
6 poſſible by art water may be made return, 
«and the ſame water run twice in one and 
the ſame channel; then he quite confutes 
« what he ſays; for, it is by being op- 
«« poſed, that it runs into its former-courſe ; 
« for all engines that make water ſo return, 
« do it by compulſion and oppoſition. Or, if 
% he means a beadloug torrent for a tide, | 
16 which would be ridiculous, yet they do 
« not wind! in volumes, but come fore-ri he 
6 « back (if their upright lies ſtraight to their 


AG 


6s the fevnter that drives them back again, 
8 A TI 2 1207 Damme: 1 
2 Aud FR Favey, When he lights; of any 
« thing like it, *tis a wonder, if it be not 
„ borfowed. As here, for example of, 1 
Nn n: 2 553 NEE 5 1. find 


n 
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find this e thought in his Am. 
« Mirak., 


« Old father Thames raiſed up his rererend 
cc head; 

4 But fear d the fate of Simois would return ; 

Peep in his 00ze he ſought his ſedgy bed 

„And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. ; 


=” This 3 is Qolen from Cowley $ Davidzis, 
cc f. 9. : 


c Swift b ſtarted, and Arair backward fed, 
10 Hiding amongſt thick teeds his aged bead. 

10 And when the Spaniards their aſſault begin, 
cc * Att once beat thoſe withour and thoſe within, 


ce This Almanzor ſpeaks of himſelf; and 
« ſure for one man to conquer an army 
7 within the city. and another without the 
« city, at once, is ſomething difficult; but 
« this flight i is pardonable to ſome we meet 
« with in Granada. Olmin, 7 of 
6 „ Almanzor, 1 


© Who, like a tempeſt tht ounides the wind. A 
K Made a juſt battle, ere che bodies join d. 


4 « Pray what does this honourable perſon 
1. mean by a tempeſt that outrides the wind ! 
e 
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4A tempeſt that outrides itſelf, To ſuppoſe 
a tempeſt without wind, is as bad as ſup- 
« poſing, a man to walk without feet ; for if 
„% he ſuppoſes the tempeſt to be ſomething 
« diſtin from the wind, yet, as being the 
« effect of wind only, to come before the 
« cauſe is a little prepoſterous : ſo that if 
„he takes it one way, or if he takes it the 
« other, thoſe two if will ſcarcely make one 
66 paſibility. P Enough of Settle, 

Marriage a la Mode (1673) is a comedy de- 
dicated to the Earl of Rocheſter ; whom he 
acknowledges not only as the defender of his 

poetry, but the promoter of his fortune, 

. Langbajne' places this play in 1673. The 
earl of Rocheſter therefore was the famous 
Wilmot, wham yet tradition always repre- 
ſents as an enemy ta Dryden, and wha is 
mentioned by him with ſome diſreſpect iu the 
al to Juvenal. | | 


The Aſſignation, or dN Numnery, a 
comedy (167 Y. was driven off the ſtage, 
againf! the opinion, as the author fays, of be 
beſt judges. It is dedicated, in a very elegant 
addreſs, to Sit Charles Sedley ; in which he 

4 finds 
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finds an opportunity for his uſual complaint 
of ed treatment and unreaſonable Ir | 


4 (i 673) is a tiflue of mingled FR 1285 
logue in verſe and proſe, and was perhaps 
written in leſs time than The Virgin Martyr; 
though the author thought not fit either oſ- 
tentatiouſly or mournfully tb tell how little 
labour it coſt him, or at how ſhort a warn- | 
ing he produced it. It was a temporary 
performance, written in time. of the Dutch 

war, to inflame the nation againſt their ehe- 
mies; to whom he hopes, as he declares 
in his Epilogue, to make bis poetry not 
leſs deſtructive than that by which Tyrtæus | 
of old animated the Spartans. This play 
was. written in the ſecond JT: war in 


1673, 40 
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-T 95 — and ce (165 65 is a play altered 
from Shakſpeare ; but ſo altered, that, even 
in Langbaine's opinion, « the laſt ſcene in - 
« the third act is a waſter-picce,” It is 1 in- 
troduced by a diſcourſe on the Grounds of 

. Criticiſm in Tragedy,” to which 1 ſuſpe& 
that Rye, 5 1 5 given W . 


The 
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| The Seas Fryar (1681) is a tragiveo: 98 
medy, eminent for the happy coincidetice .” 


and coalition of the two plots. As it was 
written againſt the Papiſts, it would natu- 
rally at-that time have friends and enemies ; 


and partly by the popularity which it ob- 


tained at firſt, and partly by the real power 
both of the ſerious and riſible part, it obi. 
nued Too a favourite of the e a: 


It was Dirden's ele at leaſt fos ſome 


time, and he maintains it in the dedication 


of this play, that the drama required an al- 
ternative of comick and tragick ſcenes, and 


that it is neceſſary to mitigate by alleviations 


of merriment the preflure of ponderous 
events, and the fatigue of toilſome paſſions; 
« Whoever,” ſays he, „cannot perform 
both parts, it bag 0 N the 
Auen, 133 


The Duke of Gait, a ö (1683), 


boi - 


written in conjunction with Lee; as Ocdipus | 


had been before, ſeems to de ſerve notice only 
for the offence which it gave to the tem- 


pant of the Covenanters, and in general to 
| thy 
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the enemies of the court, who attacked him 
with great violence, and were anſwered by 
him; though at laſt he ſeems to withdraw 
from the conflict, by transferring the greater 
part of the blame op merit to his partner, It 
happened that a contract had been made be- 
tween them, by which they were to join in 
writing a play; aud “ he happened,“ ſays 
Dryden, to claim the promiſe juſt upon 
te the finiſhing of a poem, when I would have 
« been glad of a little reſpite.Twa- thirds 
“of it belonged to him; and ta me only 
« the firſt ſcene of the play, the whole 
« fourth act, and the firſt half or lee | 
more of the fifth. 


This was a play written profeſſedly for the 
party of the duke of York, whoſe ſucceſſion 
was then oppoſed. A parallel is intended 
between the Leaguers of France and the Co- 
venanters of England ; ; and this intention 
3 the coptroverly. 2 


Alion and ns (168g) is a muſical 
drama or opera, written, like the Duke of 
| ** againſt the * With what 
* ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs it was performed, 2 hays not 
found *, 


. The Slate of Innocence and Fall 1 Mas 
(167 5) 18 termed by him an opera: it is ta- 
ther 4 tragedy | in heroick rhyme, bur of 
which the perſonages are ſuch as cannot de- | 
cently be exhibited on the ſtage. Some 
ſuch production was foreſeen by Marvel, 
who writes thus to Milton; „ 


Or'if a work ſo infinite be ſpann'd, 
Jealous I was leaſt ſome leſs ſcilful hand, 
(Such as diſquiet always what is well, 
And by ill i imitating would excel,) 
| Might hence preſume the whole creation's day, 
To change in ſcenes, and ſhow it in a play. 


It is another of his haſty productions; for 
the heat of his imagination raiſed it in a 
month. 


This compoſition i is addreſſed to the prin- 
ceſs of Modena, then dutcheſs of York, in 


* Downes lays, it was performed on a very unlucky 
tay, viz. that on which the duke of Monmouth landed 
in the Wet; and he intimates, that the conſternation into 
| which the kingdom was thrown by this event, was rea ſon 

why it was performed er and was in — 
received, H. 


a ſtrain 


SS TT EEE _ 
a ftrain of flattery which diſgraces genius, 
and which it was wonderful that any man 
that kuew the meaning of his own words 
could-uſe without ſelf- deteſtation. It is an 
attempt to mingle earth and heaven, by 
praiſing human excellence in 12 language | 

"% religion. | Ny 
The preface contains an apology for he- 
roick verſe and poetick licence; by which is 
meant not any liberty taken in coutracting 
or extending words, but the uſe of bold * 
tions and ev, Figures, Wik es cd | 
"The Rath which he gar for With 
what was never acted, cannot be overpaſſed ; 
IJ was induced to it in my own defence, 
% many hundred copies of it being diſperſed 
$ abroad without my knowledge or conſent ; 
« and every one gathering new faults, it 
& became at length a libel. agaiuſt me,“ 
Theſe copies, as they gathered faults, were 
apparently manufcript ; and he lived in an 
age very ublike outs, if mash hundred co- 
pies of fourteen hundred lines were "ikely ro 
be #finicribed, . An author has a right to 
pine. his own works, and need not ſeck an 
apology 
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; apology | in falſehood; but he that could bear 
to write the dedication felt no pain in writing 

ere 14 36 4901 "op" 


e 2 

3 Zebe (1676 i is a ks founded 
on the actions of a great prince then, reign» 
ing, but over nations not likely to employ 


theit criticks upon the tranſactions of the 


Engliſh ſtage... If he had known and diſliked 
his own. character, our trade was not in 
thoſe times ſecure from his reſentment. 
His country is at ſuch à diſtance, that the 
manners might be ſafely, falſified, and the 
incidents feigned; for the. remoteneſs of 
place is remarked, by Racine, to afford the 
fame. conveniencies to a. poet as a K of 
ene. 0 314) BOG eue 

nh 19 ug 9:1, 

This A 78 n in rhyme; 5 = hs the 
Adpeafoncs of being the moſt elaborate of all 
the dramas, The perſonages are imperial; but 
the dialogue i is often domeſtick, and therefore 
ſuſceptible of ſentiments, accommodated to fa- 
miliar incidents. The complaint of liſe is 
| celebrated, and there, are mauy other pals 
Oo may be aun * pleaſure. 


5 13114% Dog Ao 4643 Go! 313 86 bo 
This 


* 


E 
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This play is addreſſed to the earl bf Mol- 
grave, afterwards duke of Buckingham, him- 
ſelf, if not a poet, yet a writer of verſes, and 
a critick; In this addreſs Dryden gave the 
Frſt hints of his intention to write an epiek 
poem. He mentions his deſign in terms ſo 
obſcure, that he ſeems afraid left his plan 
ſhould be purloined, as, he ſays; happened to 
him when he told it more plainly in his pre- 
face to Juvenal. The defign,” ſays he; 
« you know is great, the ſtory Engliſh, and 
c neither too near _m_— preſent times, nor too 
« diſtant from them.“ 


Al for Love, or the World well if (1659), 
a tragedy founded upon the ſtory of Antony 
and Cleopatra, he tells us, i is the only play 
« which he wrote for hitnſelf;” the reſt were 
given to the people. It is by univerſal con- 
ſent accounted the work in which he has ad- 
| mitted the feweſt improprieties of ſtyle or 
charaQter ; but it has one fault equal to many, 
though rather moral than critical, that by ad- 
mitting the romantick omnipotence of Love, 
he has recommended, as laudable and worthy 
of imitation, that conduct which, through - 

| | | all 
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all ages, the good have cenſured as vicious, 
and the bad deſpiſed as fooliſh. 


Of chis ley the EIS. and the epilogue, 
though written upon the common topicks of 
malicious and ignorant criticiſm, and without 
auy particular relation to the characters or in- 
cidents of the drama, are deſervedly celebrated 
for their elegance and ſpritelineſs. 


Linber bam, or the kind Keeper (1680), is a 
comedy, which, after the third night, was 
prohibited as too indecent for the ſtage. 
What gave offence was in the printing, as 
the author ſays, altered or omitted. Dryden 
confeſſes that its indecency was objected to 
but Lavgbaine, who yet. ſeldom fayours him, 
imputes its expulſion to reſentment, becauſe 
it ſo much expoſed the ys 22 of the 


46 town.“ 


Oedipus 0 679) is a OP formed by Dry- 
den and Lee, in conjunction, from the works 
of Sophocles, Seneca, and Corneille. Dryden 
| planned the ſeenes, and compoſed the firſt and 


third acts. 


Don 
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* 
13 
75 


Don Sie, (i 696)is W eſteemed 
either the firſt or ſecond of his dramatick per- 
formances. It is too long to be all acted, and 
has many characters and many incidents; and 
| though it is not without ſallies of frantick dig- 
nity, and more noiſe than meaning, yet as it 
makes approaches to the poſſibilities of real 
life, and has ſome ſentiments which leave a 
ſtrong impreſſion, it continued long to attract 
attention. Amidſt the diſtreſſes of princes, 
and the viciſſitudes of empire, are inſerted ſe- 
veral ſcenes which the writer intended for co- 
mick ; but which, I ſuppoſe, that age did not 
much commend, and this would not endure, 
There are, however, paſſages of excellence 
uniyerſally acknowledged; the diſpute and the 
_ reconciliation of Dotat and Wann has al 
ways been admired. 


This * was ft 1 in 1690, after 
Dryden had for ſome years diſcontinued dra- 
matick e n ED 2 . 
Anplinpen is a 's comedy 5 fan Plau- 
tus and Moliere. The dedication is dated 
Oat. 1699. This play ſeems to have ſuc- 

ceeded 
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ceeded at its firſt appearance; and was, I 
think, long conſidered as a very diverting en- 
tertainment. 

Cleomenes (1692) is a tragedy, only remark= 
able as it occaſioned an incident related in the 
Guardian, andalluſively mentioned by Dryden 
in his preface. As he came out from the re- 
preſentation, he was accoſted thus by ſome 
airy ſtripling: Had I been left alone with a 
« young beauty, I would not have ſpent my 
« time like your Spartan.” That, Sir” ſaid 
Dryden, perhaps is true; but give me leave 
to tell you, that you are no hero.” 


King Arthur (691) i is another opera, It 
was the laſt work that Dryden performed for 
King Charles, who did not live to ſee it exhi- 
bited, and it does not ſeem to have been ever 
brought upon the ſtage®. In the dedication 
to the marquis of Halifax, there is a very ele- 
gant character of Charles, and a pleaſing ac- 
count of his latter life. When this was firſt 
brought upon the ſtage, news that the duke 
of Monmouth had TG: was told in the 


5 * This i in a miſtake, - It was ſet to muſick by Purcell, 
and well received, and is yet a fayourite oh, 


„ Daky - ee E theatre; 
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theatre; upon which the company departed, 


and Arthur was exhibited no more. 


His laſt drama was Love Triumphant, a tragi- 


comedy. In his dedication to the earl of 


Saliſbury he mentions the lowneſs of for- 
tune to which he has ſo voluntarily re- 
« duced himſelf, and of which he has no 
reaſon to be aſhamed,” 


This play appeared-in 1694. /It is ſaid to 


have been unfucceſsful. The cataſtrophe, 


proceeding merely from a change of mind, 
is confeſſed by the author to be defective. 


Thus he began and ended his dramatick la- | 


bours with ill ſucceſs. 


From ſuch a number of theatrical _ 5 
it will be ſuppoſed, by moſt readers, that he 


muſt have improved his fortune ; at leaſt, 


that ſuch diligence with ſuch abilities muſt 
Have ſet penury at defiance, But in Dry- 


den's time the drama was very far from that 
univerſal approbation which it has now ob- 
tained. The playhouſe was abhorred by the 
Puritans, and avoided by thoſe who defired 


the charactor of ſeriouſneſs or decency. A 


grave 


D :a 
gtave per would have debaſed his dignity, 
and a young trader would haye impaired his 
credit, by appearing in thoſe manſions of diſſo- 
lute licentiouſneſs, The profits of the theatre, 
when ſo many claſſes of the people were de- 
duced from the audience, were not great; 
and the poet had for a long time but a ſingle 
night, The ficſt that had two nights was 
Southern; and the firſt that had three was 
Rowe. There were, howeyer, in thoſe 
days, arts of improving a poet's profit, 
which Drydep forbote to practiſe; and a play 
therefore ſeldom produced him more than a 
hundred pounds, by the accumulated gain 
of che third night, the dedication, and the 

cop. 


Almoſt every piece had a dedication, writ- 
ten with ſuch elegance and luxuriance off 
praiſe, as neither haughtineſs nor avarice 
could be imagined able to reſiſt. But he 
ſeems to have made flattery too cheap. That 
praiſe is worth nothing * which the price is 
known. $+ 


E be ate —²Ü ati, 
often accompanied his work with a preface 


of criticiſm ; a kind of learning then almoſt” 
22 new 
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new in the Engliſh language, and which he, 
who had conſidered with great accuracy the 
principles of writing, was able to diſtribute 
copiouſly, as occaſions aroſe. By theſe diſ- 
ſertations the public judgement muſt have 
been much improved; and Swift, who con- 
_ verſed with Dryden, relates that he regret- 
ted the ſucceſs of his own inſtructions, and 
found his readers made ee, too ſkilful 
to be èaſily ſatisfied. 


| His prologues had ſuch reputation, that 
for ſome time a play was conſidered as leſs 
likely to be well received, if ſome of his 
verſes did not introduce it. The price of a 
prologue was two guineas, till, being aſked 
to write one for Mr. Southern, he demanded 
three; Not,“ ſaid he, * young man, out 
« of diſreſpect to you, but the players have 
had my goods too cheap.” | 
Though he — 5 that in his own opi- 
nion his genius was not dramatick, he had 
great confidence in his own fertility ; for he is 
ſaid to have engaged, by contract, to furniſh 
four plays a year. 


D NT DEK 2 
It is certain that in one year, 1678 * he 
publiſhed All for Love, AMignation, two parts 
of the Conqueſt of Granada, Sir Martin Marr- 
all, and the State of Innocence, {ix complete 
plays; with a celerity of performance, 
which, though all Langbaine's charges of 
plagiariſm ſhould be allowed, ſhews ſuch 
facility of compoſition, ſuch (readineſs. of 
language, and ſuch copiouſneſs of ſentiment, 
as, ſince the name of Lopez de Vega, per- 
haps no other author has ever poſſeſſed. 
0 j 


He did not enjoy his reputation, however 
great, nor his profits, however ſmall, with- 
vut moleſtation, He had criticks to endure, 
and rivals to oppoſe. The two moſt dif- 
- tinguiſhed wits of the nobility, the duke of 
Buckingham and earl of Rocheſter, declared 
| themſelves bis ene mies. 


| Buckingham charaQerifed him, in 1671, 
by the name of Bayes in the Rehearſal; a 
farce which he is faid to have written with 


* Pr. Johnſon in this aſſertion was miſled by Langbaine. 
Only one of theſe plays appeared in 1678. Nor were there 
wore than three in any one year. The dates are now added 
from the original editions. R. IRA 
= E 3 the 
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the aſſiſtance of Butler, the author of Hud:- 
bras, Martin Clifford of the Charter- houſe, 
and Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cowley, then 
his Chaplain. Dryden and his friends laugh- 
ed at the length" of time, and the number of 
hands, employed upon this performance; in 
which, though by ſome artiſice of action it 
yet keeps poſſeſſion of the ſtage, it is not 
poſſible now to find any thing that might 
not have been written without ſo long e 
or a confederacy ſo numerous. 


To adjuſt the minute events of literary 
hiſtory, is tedious and troubleſome; it re- 
quires indeed no great force of underſtand- 
ing, but often depends upon enquiries which 
there 1s no opportunity of making, or is to 
be fetched from books and noone wk | 
always at hand. 


The Rehearſal was played in 12651 *, and 
yet is repreſented as ridiculing paſſages 4 the 


OP" of Granada + and 91 which 


It was publiſhed in 1672. 

+ The Conqueſt of Granada was -r ADM in 1692, The 
Aſfignation in 1673, Marriage d- la. modr in the ſame year, 
an Fe Lowe i in ee R. | 


were 


na ro nn a 
were not publiſhed till 1678, in Marriage 
d- l- mode, publiſhed in 1673, and in Tyran- 
nick Love, of 1677. Theſe contradictions 
ſhew how raſhly ſatire is applied. 


It is faid that this farce was originally in- 
tended againſt Davenant, who, in the ficſt 
draught, was characteriſed by the name of 
Bilboa, Davenant had been a ſoldier and an 


adyenturer. 


There is one paſſage in the Rebearfal ill 
remaining, which ſeems to have related 


originally to Davenant. Bayes hurts his noſe, 
and comes in with brown paper applied to 
the bruife ; how this affected Dryden, does 
not appear. Davenant's noſe had ſuffered 
ſuch diminution by miſhaps among the wo- 
men, that a patch upon that part evidently 
denoted him, : 


It is faid likewiſe that Sir Robert Howard 
was once meant, The deſign was probably 
to ridicule the reigning poet, whaeyer he 


Wight be 5 


Mych of the perſonal ſatire, to which it 
might owe its firſt reception, is now loſt or 
E 4 _ obſcured, 


of? 
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obſcured. Bayes probably imitated the dreſs, 
and mimicked the manner, of Dryden: the 
cant words which are ſo often in his mouth 
may be ſuppoſed to have been Dryden's ha- 
bitual phraſes, or cuſtomary exclamations. 
Bayer, when he is to write, is blooded and 
purged: this, as Lamotte relates himſelf to 
have heard, was the real pradtice of the 
poet. 9 


There were other ſtrokes in the Rebear- 

fat by which malice was gratified ; the de- 
© bate between Love and Honour, which keeps 
prince Volſcius in a ſingle boot, is ſaid to 
have alluded to the miſconduct of the duke of 
Ormond, who loſt Dublin to the rebels 
while he- was toying with a miſtreſs, 


| The ied of Becher to ſuppreſs the re- 
putation of Dryden, took Settle into his protec- 
tion, and endeavoured to perſuade the publick 
that its approbation had been to that time 
miſplaced. Settle was a while in high re- 
putation ; his Empreſs of Morocco, having 


-- 46ſt delighted the town, was carried in tri- 


umph to Whitehall, and played by the la- 
"Oy of the. court; Now was the poetjcal 


meteor 


4 
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meteor at the higheſt; the next moment 
began its fall. Rocheſter withdrew his pa- 
tronage; ſeeming reſolved, ſays one of his 
biographers, to have a judgement contrary 
* to that of the town ;” perhaps being un- 
able to endure any reputation beyond a cer- 
tain height, even when he had himſelf con- 
| He: to raiſe it. | 


Neither criticks nor rivals did Dryden 
much miſchief, unleſs they gained from his 
own temper the power of vexing him, 
which his frequent burſts of reſentments 
give reaſon to ſuſpect. He is always angry 
at ſome paſt, or afraid of ſome future cen- 
ſure ; but he leſſens the ſmarts of his wounds 
by the | balm of his own approbation, aud 
endeavours to repel the ſhafts of criticiſm 
by oppolivg a a ſhield of . _ 
dence. 


1 is perpetual accuſation-produced againſt 
him, was that of plagiariſm, -againſt which 
he never attempted any vigorous: defence; 
for though he was perhaps ſometimes 
injuriouſly cenſured, he would, by denying 
patt of the charge, have confeſſed the reſt; 
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and, as his adverſaries had the proof in their 
own hands, he, who knew that wit had lit - 
tle power againſt facts, wiſely left, in that per- 
plexity which it generally produces, a queſ- 
tion which it was his intereſt to ſuppreſs, 
and which, unleſs provoked by vindicatioo, 
few were likely to examine. 


Though the life of a writer, from about 
thirty-five to ſixty- three, may be ſuppoſed to 
have been ſufficiently buſied by the compo- 
fition of eight-and-twenty pieces for the 
ſage, Dryden found room in the ſame 
ſpace for many other undertakings. 


But, how much ſoever he wrote, he was 
at leaſt once ſuſpected of writing more ; for 
in 1679 a paper of verſes, called An Efay on 
Satire, was ſhewn about in manuſcript, by 
which the earl of Rocheſter, the dutcheſfs 
of Portſmouth, and others, were ſo much 
provoked, that, as was ſuppoſed (for the ac. 
tors were never diſcovered), they procured 
Dryden, whom they ſuſpected as the author, 
to be waylaid and beaten, This incident is 
mentioned by the duke of Buckinghamſhire, 
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the true writer, in his Art of Poetry; where 
he ſays of Dryden, 


Though prais'd and beaten for another's r 5 
His own deſerve as great applauſe” ſometimes, 


is reputation in time was ſuch, that his 
name was thought neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 
every poetical or literary performance, and 
therefore he was engaged to contribute ſome- 
thing, whatever it might be, to many publi- 
cations. He prefixed the Life of Polybius 
to the tranflation of Sir Henry Sheers; and 
thoſe of Lucian and Plutarch to verſions of 
their works by different hands. Of the Eng- 
liſh Tacitus he tranſlated the firſt book; 
and, if Gordon be credited, tranſlated it from 
the French. Such a charge can hardly be 
mentioned without ſome degree of indigna- 
tion; but it is not, I ſuppoſe, ſo much to 
be inferred, that Dryden wanted the litera- 
ture neceſſary to the peruſal of Tacitus, as 
that, conſidering himſelf as hidden in a 
crowd, he had no awe of the publick ; and, 
writing merely for money, was contented 
to get it by the neareſt way. 


In 
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In 1680, the Epiſtles of Ovid being tranf- 
lated by the poets of the time, among which 
one was the work of Dryden, and another of 
Dryden and Lord Mulgrave, it was neceflary 
to introduce them by a preface; and Dryden, 
who on ſuch "occaſions was regularly ſum- 
moned, prefixed a diſcourſe upon tranſlation, 
which was then ſtruggling for the liberty that 
it now enjoys. Why it ſhould find any dif- 
ficulty in breaking the ſhackles of verbal in- 
terpretation, which muſt for ever debar it 
from elegance, it would be difficult to con- 
jecture, were not the power of prejudice 
every day obſerved. The authority of Jon» 
fon, Sandys, and Holiday, had fixed the 
judgement of the nation; and it was not 
. eaſily believed that a better way could be 
fouud than they had taken, though Fanſhaw, 
Denham, Waller, and Cowley, had tried to 
give examples of a different practice, | 

| | 4 | 
In 1681, Dryden became yet more con- 


3 ſpicuous by uniting politicks with poetry, in 


the memorable ſatire called Abſalom and Achi- 

label, written againſt the faction which, by 
Lord Shafteſbury's incitement, ſet the duke 
of Monmbuth at its head. 

| | Of 
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Of this poem, in which perſonal ſatire was 

applied to the ſupport of public principles, 
and in which therefore every mind was in- 
tereſted, the reception was eager, and the 
ſale ſo large, that my father, an old book- 
ſeller, told me, he had not known it porous 
but by SacheverelPs trial. 


The reaſon of this general peruſal Addiſon 


has attempted to derive from the delight 


which the mind feels in the inveſtigation of 
* ſecrets; and thinks that curioſity to decy- 
pher the names procured readers to the poem. 
There is no need to enquire why thoſe verſes 


were read, which, to all the attractions of 


wit, elegance, and harmony, added the co- 

operation of all the factious paſſions, and 
filled every mind with triumph or reſent» 

Aan. Ber tren 


It could not be ſuppoſed that all the pro- 


vocation given by Dryden would be en- 
dured without reſiſtance or. reply. Both his 
perſon and his. party were expoſed” in their 
turns to the- ſhafts of ſatire, which, though 


neither ſo well pointed nor perhaps ſo well 


aimed, undoubtedly drew blood. - 


Ons * 


N 
| | 
Y 
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One of theſe poems is called Dryden's Sa- 
me on his Muſe ; aſcribed, though, as Pope 
ſays, falſely, to'Sommers, who was afterwards | 
chancellor. The poem, whoſeſoever it was, 
has much virulence, and ſome ſpritelineſs. 
The writer tells all the ill that he can col- 
le& both of Dryden and his friends. 


The poem of Abſalom and Achiropbel had 
two anſwers, now both forgotten; one called 
Aroria ani Huſhai; the other HAbſalam ſenior. 
Of theſe hoftile compoſitious, Dryden ap- 
parently imputes Abſalom ſenior to Settle, by 
- quoting in his verſes againſt him the ſecond. 
tine, Azaria and Huſhai was, as. Mood ſays, 
imputed to him, though it is ſome what un- 
likely that he ſhould write twice ou the 
Fame occaſion. This is a difficulty which 
I cannot remove, for want of a minuter 
knowledge of poetical tranſaftions, 


The ſame year he publiſhed the Mezal, of 
which the ſubject is a medal ſtruck on lord 
Shafteſbury's eſcape from a proſecution, by 
the igaorumus of a grand jury of Londoners. 


Ilz 
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In both poems he maintains the ſame prin» 
ciples, and ſaw them both attacked by the 
ſame antagoniſt, Elkanah Settle, wo had 
anſwered Abſalom, appeared with equal cou» 
rage in oppoſition to the Meda, and pubs 
liſhed an anſwer called. The Medal reverſed, 
with ſo much ſucceſs in both encounters, 
that he left the palm doubtful, and divided 
the ſuffrages of the nation. Such are the 
revolutions of fame, or ſuch is the preva» 
lence of faſhion, that the man whoſe works 
have not yet been thought to deſerve the 
care of collecting them, who died forgotten 
in an hoſpital, and whoſe latter years were 
ſpent in contriving ſhows for fairs, and car- 
rying an elegy or epithalamium, of which 
the beginning and end were occaſionally 
varied, but the intermediate parts were al- 
ways the ſame, to every houſe where there 
was a funeral or a wedding, might with 
truth have had inſcribed upon his ſtone, 


Here lies the Rival and Antagoniſt of Dryden. \ 


- Settle was, for his rebellion, ſeverely chaſ- 
tiſed by Dryden under the name of Doeg, in 
the ſecond part of Abſalom and Achitophel, 
and was perhaps for his factious audacity 

=_y made 
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: APA the city poet, whoſe annual office was 
to deſcribe the glories of the Mayor's day. 
Of theſe bards he was the laſt, and ſeems 
not much to have deſerved even this degree 
of regard, if it was paid to his political opi- 
nions; for he afterwards wrote a panegyrick 
on the virtues of judge Jefferies ; and what 
more could have been done by the meaneſt 
| zealot for CORO”. 


orf tranſlated 13 or [tuna 
poems, to enumerate the titles, or ſettle the 
dates, would be tedious, with little uſe.” It 
may be obſerved, that, as Dryden's genius 
was commonly excited by ſome. perſonal 
regard, he rarely writes en a general to- 
_ | 


Son ater the a e of king . 
nn the deſign of reconciling the nation to 
the church of Rome became apparent, and 
the religion of the court gave the only effi- 
cacious title to its favours, Dryden declared 
bimſelf a convert to popery. This at any 
other time might have paſſed with little cen- 
ſure. Sir Kene/m Digby embraced popery ; 
the two Rainolds reciprocally converted one 

ano- 


1 
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another * and Chillingworth himſelf was a 
while ſo entangled in the wilds of contro- 
verſy, as to retite for quiet to an infallible 
church. If men of argument and ſtudy can 
find ſuch difficulties or ſuch motives, as may 
either unite them to the church of Rome, 
or detain them in uncertainty, there can be 
no wonder that a man, who perhaps never 
enquired why he was a Proteſtant, ſhould 
buy an artful and experienced diſputant be 
made a Papiſt, overborn by the ſudden vio- 
lence of new and unexpected arguments, or 
deceived by a repreſentation which ſhews 
only the doubts on one part, and only the 
evidence on the other. | 


That como will always be ſuſpeRted 
that apparently concurs with intereſt. He that 
never finds his error till it hinders his progreſs 
towards wealth or honour, will not be thought 
to love Truth only for herſelf. Vet it may ' 


eaſily happen that information may come at a 


* Dr, John Reynolds, who lived temp. Jac. I, was at 
firſt a zealous Papiſt, and his brother William as earneſt a 
Proteſtant, but by mutual diſputation each converted the 
_ ther. Vide Fuller's Church Hiſtory, p. 47. book X. H. 


Vor. II : Welle com- 
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commodious time; and, as truth and intereſt 
are not by any fatal neceſſity at variance, that 
one may by accident introduce the other, 
When opinions are ſtruggling into popula- 
rity, the arguments by which they are op- 
poſed or defended become more known; and 
he that changes his profeſſion would peihaps 
have changed it before, with the like op- 
portunities of inſtruction. This was the then 
ſtate of Popety ; ; every artifice was uſed to 
ſhew it in its faireſt form; and it muſt be 
owned to be a religion of exthtnal appearance 
ſufficiently attraQive. i W 
It is natural to Pube that's comprehenſive 
is likewiſe an elevated ſoul, and that wrt 
eher is wiſe is alſo hoheſt. I 3 will ing t 
believe that Dryden, having employed be 
mind, active as it was, upon different ſtudies, 
and filled i it, capacious as it was, with other 
materials, came unprovided to the contro- 
verſy, and wanted rather {kill to diſcoyer the 
right, than virtue to maintain it, But en- 
quiries into the heart are riot” for man; we 
muſt now leave him to his Judge. 
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The prieſts, having ſtrengthened their 
cauſe by ſo powerful an adherent, were not 
long before they brought him into action. 
They engaged him to defend the controver- 
ſial papers found in the ſtrong-box of Charles 
the Second, and, what yet was harder, to 


defend them againſt Stillingfleet. off 


With hopes of promoting Popery, he was 
employed to tranſlate Maimbou rg's Hiſtory of 
the League ; which he publiſhed with a large 
introduction. His name is likewiſe prefixed 
to the Engliſh Life of Francis Xavier; but I 


know not that he ever owned himſelf the 
| hen Perhaps the uſe of his name was 


— had much effect; z for neither of the 
books, I believe, was ever r popular, | 


* 


| The verſion of Xavier 5 Life i is commended 
by Brown, in a pamphlet not written to 
Aatter ; ; and the occaſion of it is ſaid to have 
been, that the Queen, when ſhe ſolicited a 
ſon, made vows to him as her tutelary faint. 


He was ſuppoſed to have undertaken to 
tranſlate Varillass Her of Hergiet; and, 


when 


| 
| 
5 
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when Burnet publiſhed remarks upon it, to 
have written an Anſtwer; upon which Burnet 
makes the following obſervation : 


% T have been informed from England, 
ie that a gentleman, who is famous both for 
& poetry and ſeveral other things, had fpent 
e three months in tranſlating M. Varillas's 
% Hiſtory ; but that, as ſoon as my Re- 
ce flections appeared, he diſcontinued his la- 
„ bour, finding the credit of his author was 
« gone. Now, if he thinks it is recovered 
«© by his Anſwer, he will perhaps go on with 
„ his tranflation; and this may be, for 
* aught 1 know, as good an entertainment 
&+ for him as the converſation that he had 
„ ſet on between the Hinds and Panthers, 
&« and all the reſt of animals, for whom M. 

« Varillas may ſerve well enough as an au- 
_ «thor: and this hiſtory and that poem are 
ſuch extraordinary things of their kind, 
-* that it will be but ſuitable to ſee the au- 
* thor of the worſt poem become likewiſe 
« the tranſlator of the worſt hiſtory that the 
s age has produced. If his grace and his wit 
improve both proportionably, he will 
* hardly find that he has gained much by 

« the 
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& the change he has made, from having no 
religion, to chuſe one of the worſt, It is 
ee true,” he had ſomewhat to fink from in 
e matter of wit; but, as for his morals, it 
56 is ſcarcely poſſible for him to grow a worſe 
man than he was. He has lately wreaked 
% his malice on me for ſpoiling his three 
„% months labour; but in it he has done me 
« all the honour that any man can receive 
from him, which is to be railed at by him, 
If I had ill-nature enough to prompt me 
to with a very bad with for him, it ſhould 

be, that he would go on and finiſh his 
&* tranſlation. By that it will appear, whe- 
ther the Engliſh nation, which is the moſt | 
+ competent judge in this matter, has, upon 
6 the ſeeing our debate, pronounced in M. 
40 Varillas's favour, or in mine. It is true, 
% Mr. D. will ſuffer à little by it; but at 
« leaſt it will ſerve to keep him in from other 
* extravagancies; and if he gains little ho- 
* nour by this work, yet he cannet loſe ſo 
“much by it as he has done by his * em- 


te ployment.“ 


| ae probably felt his own inferiority in 
theological. controverſy, he was defirous of 
F. 3 tr b& 
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trying whether, by bringing poetry to aid hid 
arguments, he might become a more effica- 
cious defender of his new profeſſion. To rea- 
ſon in verſe was, indeed, one of his powers; 
but ſubtilty and harmony united are ſtill 
pers i when oppoſed to truth. 3 


Acdtuated therefore by zeal for Rome, of 
hope of fame, he publiſhed the Hind and Pan- 
ther, a poem in which the church of Rome, 
figured by the milk-white Hind, defends het 
tenets againſt the church of England, repre- 
ſented by the Fane, a beaſt beautiful, but 
ſpotted. 


A fable which exhibits two beaſts talking 
Theology, appears at once full of abſurdity ; 
and it was accordingly ridiculed in the City 
Mouſe and Country Mouſe, a parody, written 
by Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax, 
and Prior, who then gave the firſt 1periigen 
of his abllities. 


The converſion of ſuch a man, at ſuch a 

time, was not likely to paſs uncenſured. 
Three dialogues were publiſhed by the face · 
| tious Thomas Brown, of which the two 
2 firſt 


firſt wete called Rea/ons of Mr. Bayes's chang- 
ing bis Religion: and the third, the Reaſons of 
Mr. Hains the Player's Converſſon and Re- con- 
venſſon. The firſt was printed in 1688, the 
ſecond not till 1690, the third in 1691. 
The clamour ſeems to have been long con- 
tinued, and the ſubject to have ſtrongly fixed 
the publick attention. 


In the two firſt dialogues Bayes is brought 
into the company of Crites and Eugenius, 
with whom he had formerly debated on dra- 
matick poetry. The two talkers in the third 
are Mr. Bayes and Mr. Hains. « 

Brown was a man not deficient in litera» 
ture, nor deſtitute of fancy ; but he ſeems to 
have thought it the pinnacle of excellence 
to be a merry fellow ; and therefore laid out 
his powers upon ſmall jeſts or groſs buffoon- 
ery, ſo that his performances have little in- 
trinfic value, and were read only while they 
were recommended by the novelty of the 
event that occaſioned them. 


IT beſe dialogues are like his other works : 
What ſenſe or knowledge they contain is 
F 4 diſ- 
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diſgraced by the garb in which it is exhi- 
bited. One great ſource of pleaſure is to 
call Dryden little Bayes. Ajax, who happens 
to be mentioned, is * he that wore as many 
« cow-hides upon his ſhield as would have 
« furniſhed half the king's army with ſhoe- 
leather.“ 


Being aſked whether he had gen the Hind 
and Panther, Crites anſwers : „ Seen it! 
« Mr. Bayes, why I can ſtir no where but 
ce it purſues me; it haunts me worſe than 
«a pewter-buttoned ſerjeant does a decayed 
« cit, Sometimes I meet it in a band-box, 
« when my laundreſs brings home my 
« linen ; ſometimes, whether J will or no, 
« it lights my pipe at a coffee-houſe ; ſome- 
« times it ſurpriſes | me in a trunk-maker's 
« ſhop ; and ſometimes it refreſhes my me- 
% mory for me on the backſide of a Chancery- 
4% lane parcel. For your comfort too, Mr 
% Bayes, I have not only ſeen it, as you 
% may perceive, but have read it too, and 
« can quote it as freely upon occaſion as 
« a frugal tradeſman can quote that noble 
66 i /n 6g the Worth of a Penny to his extra- 

* vagant 
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« vagant prentice, that revels in ſtewed 
6 Ws: and pany cuſtards.”” 


The whole animation of theſe compoſi- 
tions ariſcs from a profuſion of Judicrous and 
affected compariſons. © To ſecure one's 
« chaſtity,” ſays Bayes, « little more is ne- 
« ceſſary than to leave off a correſpondence 
« with the other ſex, which, to a wiſe man, 

% is no greater a puniſhment than it would 

«, be to a fanatic parſon to forbid ſeeimg the 
«© Cheats and the Committee; or for my Lord 
« Mayor and Aldermen to be interdicted the 
« ſight of the London Cuckolds,” This is the 
general ſtrain, and therefore I ſhall be eafily 
excuſed the labour of more tranſcription. 


Brown does not wholly forget paſt tranſ- 
actions: + You began,” ſays Crites to Bayes, 
'« a very indifferent religion, and have not 
« mended the matter in your laſt choice, It 
% was but reaſon that your Muſe, which ap- 
« peared firſt in a tyrant's quarrel, ſhould 
% employ her laſt efforts to Juſtify _ uſur- 
* pation of the Hind.” 


Next year the 95800 was ſummoned to 
celebrate the birth of the Prince. Now was 
. the 
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the time for Dryden to rouſe his imagination, 
and ſtrain his voice. Happy days were at 
hand, and he' was willing to enjoy and dif- 
fuſe the anticipated bleſſings. He publiſhed 
a poem, filled with predictions of greatneſs 
and proſperity ; predictions, of which it is 
not neceſſary to tellh ow they have been ve- 
rified, 


A few months paſſed after theſe joyful 
notes, and every bloſſom of popiſh hope was 
blaſted for ever by the Revolution. A Papiſt 
now could be no longer laureat. The reve- 
nue, which he had enjoyed with ſo much 
pride and praiſe, was transferred to Shad well, 
an old enemy, whom he had formerly ſtig- 
matifed by the name of Og. Dryden could 
not decently complain that he was depoſed; 
but ſeemed very angry that Shadwell ſuc- 
oeeded him, and has therefore celebrated the 
mtruder's inauguration in a poem exquiſitely 
fatirical, called Mac F/acknoe ; of which the 
- Danciad, as Pope himſelf declares, is an 
jmitation, though more extended in its plan, 
. and more diverſified 1 in its incidents. 
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It is related by Prior, that Lord Dorſet, 
when as chamberlain he was conſtrained 
to eject Dryden from his office, gave him 
from his own purſe an allowance equal to 
the falary. This is no romantick or incre- 
dible act of generoſity ; an hundred a year 
is often enough given to claims leſs eogent 
by men leſs famed for liberality. Vet Dry- 
den always repreſented himſelf as ſuffering 
under a public infliction; and once particu- 
larly demands reſpect for the patience with 
which he endured the loſs of his little for- 
tune. His patron might, indeed, enjoin 
him to ſuppreſs his bounty; but, if he ſuf- 
fered nothing, he ſhould not have com- 
plained. . f | | 


During the ſhort reign of king James, he 
had written nothing for the ſtage *, being, in 
his 'opttiion, more ' profitably employed in 
controverſy and flattery. Of praiſe he might - 
perhaps have been leſs laviſh without incon- 
venience, for James was never faid to /have 
much regard for poetry: he was to be flat - 
tered only by adopting his 3 5 


Albion and . muſt however be 5 R, 
Times 


pe u. 


Times were now changed: Dryden was 
no longer the court-poet, and was to look 
back for ſupport to his former trade; and 
having waited about two years, either con- 
ſidering himſelf as diſcountenanced by the 
publick, or perhaps expecting a ſecond Re- 
volution, he produced Don Sebaſtian in 1690; 
and in the next four years four dramas more. 


In 1693 appeared a new verſion of Juvenal 
and Perſius. Of Juvenal he tranſlated the 
füirſt, third, ſixth, tenth, and ſixteenth ſa- 
tires; and of Perſius the whole work. On 
this occaſion he introduced his two ſons to 
the publick, as nurſelings of the Muſes. 
The fourteenth of Juvenal was the work of 
John, and the ſeventh of Charles Dryden. 
He prefixed a very ample preface in the 
form of a dedication to lord Dorſet; and 
there gives an account of the deſign which 
he had once formed to write an epic poem 
on the actions either of Arthur or the Black 
Prince. He conſidered the epick as neceſ- 
ſarily including ſome kind of ſupernatural 
agency, and had imagined a new kind of 
conteſt between the guardian angels of king- 
Ahe, of whom he conceived that each 
might 


14 
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tnight be repteſented zealous for his charge, 
without any intended oppoſition to the pur- 


poſes of the Supreme Being, of which all 
created minds muſt in part be ignorant. 


This is the moſt reaſonable ſcheme of ce- 
leſtial interpoſition that ever was formed. 
The ſurprizes and terrors of enchantments, 
which have ſucceeded to the intrigues and 
oppoſitions of Pagan deities, afford very 
ſtriking ſcenes, and open a vaſt extent to the 
imagination; but, as Boileau obſerves, and 
Boileau will be ſeldom found miſtaken, with 
this incurable defect, that in a conteſt be- 
tween heaven and hell we know at the be- 
ginning which is to prevail ; for this reafon 
we follow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood 
with more curioſity than terror, 7 

In the ſcheme of Dryden there is one 
great difficulty, which yet he would per- 
haps have had addreſs enough to ſurmount, 
In a war juſtice can be but on one fide; and, 
to entitle the hero to the protection of an- 
gels, he muſt fight in defence of indubitable 
right. To ſome of the celeſtial beings, thus 


- oppoſed 
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oppoſed to each. other, muſt have been re» 
en ap defending dit. | 


That this poem-was never written, is rea- 
ſonably to be lamented. It would doubtleſs 
have improved our numbers, and enlarged 
our language; and might perhaps have con- 
tributed by pleaſing inſtructions to rectify 
our opinions, and purify our manners. 


MW bat he required as the ĩndiſpenſable con · 
dition of ſuch an undertaking, a publick 
ſtipend, was not likely in theſe times to be 
obtained. Riches were not become familiar 
to us, nor had the nation yet learned to be 


liberal. "Bu F 


This plan he charged Blackmore with ſteal- 
ing; only ſays he, The guardian angels of 

. 6, kingdoms were -achings too Dude wu 
4 for him to manage“ 


2 1694, he began the moſt laborjous and 
difficult of all his works, the tranſlation of 
Virgil; from which | he borrowed two 
months, that he might turn,,Freſyoy's Art 


of Painting into Engliſh proſe. The preface, 
which 
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which he boaſts to have written in twelve 
mornings, exhibits a parallel of poetry and 
painting, with a miſcellaneous collection of 


critical remarks, ſuch as coſt a mind ſtored 


1 _ * Aer to un * 


In "ry he e pulled his verſion of the 


works of Virgil; and, that no opportunity 


of profit might be loſt, dedicated the Paſto- 


rals to the lord Clifford, the Georges to the 


earl of Cheſterſield, and the Æneid to the 
earl of Mulgrave. This economy of flat- 
tery, at once laviſh and eee n pas 
without — tonne 83 


00] onen 


This tranſlation was cenſured by Mil- 


bourne, a clergyman, ſtyled, by Pope, . The 
« PFaireſt of Criticks,” becauſe he exhibited 


his own verſion to be compared Wee" that 


which' he condemned. 


[His laſt work was his Fables, publiſhed 
in conſequence, as is' ſuppoſed, of a con- 
tract now in the hands of Mr. Tonſon; by 
which he obliged himſelf, in conſideration 
of three hutidred var" o7 to ee 8 no 
preſs ten GG Very 

. | In 
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In this volume is compriſed the well-known 
ode on St. Cecilia's day, which, as appeared 
by a letter communicated to Dr. Birch, he 
ſpent a fortnight in compoſing .and correct- 
ing. But what is this to the patience and 
diligence of Boileau, whoſe | Equivoque, a 
poem of only three hundred forty-ſix lines, 

took from his life eleven months to write it, 
and three years to reviſe it! 


Part of this book of Fables is the firſt 
Iliad in Engliſh, intended as a ſpecimen of a 
verſion of the whole. Conſidering i into what 
hands Homer was to fall, the reader cannot 
but rejoice that this project went no fur- 
ther. 


The time was now at hand which was to 
put an end to all his ſchemes and labours. 
On the firit of May, 1701, having been 
ſome time, as he tells us, a cripple in his 
limbs, he died in Gerard-ſtreet, of a morti- 
| fication in his leg. ? 
There i is extant a wild ſtory relating to 
ſome 'vexatious events that happened at his 
70 | h funeral, 


1 
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funeral, which, at the #4 of Congreve's 


Life, by a writer of I know not what cre- 


dit, are thus related, as I find the account 
—_—_— to a Wannen dictionary. 


40 Mr. Dryden aring onliſthe Wedneſday 
8. EAI. Dr. Thomas Sprat, then biſhop 


* of Rocheſter and dean of Weſtminſter, ſent 


< the ne day to the lady Elizabeth Howard, 
« Mr, Dryden's widow, that he would make 
4 preſent of the ground, which was forty 


65 pounds, with all the . Abbey; fees. 
The lord Halifax likewiſe ſent to the lady 


Elizabeth, and Mr. Charles Dryden . 


® «ſon; that, if they would give him lea 
« bury Mr. Dryden, he would inter. him 
« with a gentleman's private funeral, and af- 
« wards beſtow five hundred pounds on a 
monument in the Abbey; which, as they 
« had no reaſon to refuſe, they accepted. 
« On the Saturday following the company 
** came; the corpſe was put into a velvet 
« hearſe, and eighteen mourning. coaches, 


« filled with compatfy, attended. When 
« they were juſt ready to move, the lord 
« Jefferies, ſon of the lord chancellor Jef- 
« feries, with ſome of his rakiſh companions, 

Vol. II. 8 coming 
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„ coming by, aled whoſe funeral jt was: 
4 and being told Mr. Dryden's, he ſaid, 
What, ſhell Dryden, the greateſt honour 

and ornaritnt of the nation, be buried after 

this private manner! No, gentlemen, let 

Hall that lovegMr. Dryden, aud honour his 

| * memory, alight and join with me in gaining | 
„ my lady's conſent to let me have the honour 
& of his interment, which ſhall be üfter ano- 
« ther manner than this; and I will /beſtow 
« a thouſand pounds on a monument in the 
Abbey for hip The gentlemen in the 
« coaches, not knowing of the biſhop of Ro- 
« chefter's favour, nor of the lord Halifax's 
« gẽberous deſign (they both having, out of 5 
« reſpe& to the family, enjoined the lady 

„Elizabeth, and her fon, to keep their ſa- 
« your. concealed to the world, and let it 
« paſs for their own expence), readily came 
out of their coaches, and attended lord jef- 

« feries up to the lady's bedſide, Who was 
« then ſick. Ie repeated the purport of 
0 what he had before ſaid; but ſhe abſolutely 
« refuſing, he fell on His knees, vowing never 
« to riſe till his requeſt was granted. The reſt 
«« of the company by his deſire kneeled alſo: 
« and the lady, being under a ſudden ſur- 
. « prize, 


prize, fainted away. As foongas the rt 
« covered her ſpeech, ſhe. cried, No, no. 
Enough, gentlemen, replicd he; my lady 


a "HET FR 
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* is vety good, the favs, Go, go; Me repeated 
her former words with all her ſtrength,” 
« bur in vain, for her feeble voice was loſt 
in their acclamations. of joy; and the lord 
„ Fetieries ordered the hearſemen to carry the 
« corpſe 16 Mr. RufltPs, an undertaker in 

„ Cheapfide, and leave it there till he ſhould 
© ſend orders for the embalment, which, he 
« added, ſhould be after theſroyal manner 
His directious were obeyed, the company 
&« diſperſed, and lady Ezabeth. and her ſon 
« temained inconſolable. The next day Me. 
Charles Dryden waited on the lord Hali- 
« fax and the _ biſhop, to excuſe: his mother 
« and himfelf, by relating the veal truth. 

„But neither his lordſhip nor the biſhop 
« would admit of any plea; eſpecially the 
« latter, who had the Abbey lighted, che 
« ground opened, the choir attending, an 
« anthem ready ſet, and himſelf waiting fot 
« ſome time without any corpſe to bury. 
« The andertaker, after three days expet- 
« ance of orders for embalment without re- 
< ceving any, waitedon the lord Jefferies; who 

1 G 2 pre- 


* 


, . 


* 
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«©pretending ignorance of the matter, turned 


bit off with an ill · natured jeſt, ſaying, that 

#« thoſe who'obſerved the orders of a drunken 
« frolick dłſerved no better; that he re- 
_ «membered nothing at all of it; and that 
© he might do what he pleaſed with the 
« corpſe. Upon this, the undertaker waited 
upon the lady Elizabeth and her fon, and 
« threatened to bring the corpſe home, and, 
_ «« ſer it before the door. They defired a 
% day's reſpite, which was granted. Mr. 
Charles Dryden wrote a handſome letter to 
„the lord Jefferies, who retu it with 
„this cool anſwer :* That he knew no- 
« thing of the matter, and would be trou- 


. . «'bled no more about it.” He then ad- 


„ drefled the lord Halifax and the biſhop of 
« Rocheſter, who abſolutely refuſed to do 
* any thing in it. In this diſtreſs Dr. Garth 
« ſent for the corpſe to the College of Phy- 
« ficians,' and propoſed a funeral by ſubſcrip- 
« tion, to which himſelf ſet a moſt noble 
example. At laſt a day, about three 
% weeks after Mr. Drydei 8 deceaſe, was 
„ appointed for the interment. Dr. Garth 
. * gronounced a fine Latin oration, at the 
66 AE Hg over the — 3 which was at- 
22 5 6 tended 
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« tended to the Abbey by a gumerous train 
<« of coaches. When the funeral was over, 
« Mr, Charles Dryden ſent a challenge to 
& the lord Jefferies, who refuſing to anſwer 
« jt, he ſent ſeveral. others, and went often 
FE himſelf ; but could neither get a letter de- 


„ livered, nor admittance to ſpeak to him; 
„which ſo incenſed him, that he reſolved, 


4 « ſince his lordſhip refuſec to anſwer him 


< like a gentleman, that he would watch an 
« opportunity to meet, and fight off-hand, 
though with all the rules of honour; 
« whichghis lordſhip hearing, left the town :. 
<« and Mr. Charles Dryden could never have 
„the ſatisfation of meeting him, though 
« he ſought it till his death with the Re 
.« application,” | 


This ſtory I once intended to omit, as 
it appears with no great evidence; nor 
have I met with any confirmation, but in a 
letter of Farquhar ; andiſſhe only relates that 
the funeral of eos "oh was. tumultuary and 
| confuſed i. 


| Sup» 


An earlier account of Dryden's funeral 'thin that 
—— though without the circumſtances that pre- 
G3 * ceded 
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E the tory true, we may remark, 
that the gradual change of manners, chängh 
imperceptible in the proceſs, appears great 
when different times, and thoſe not very diſ- 
tant, are compared. If at this time a you { 
drunken Lord ſhould interrupt etl 
regularity of a magnificent funeral, what 
Would be the event, but that he would ax 
| juſtled out of the way, and compelled to be 
quiet? If he ſhould thruſt himſelf into a 
| houſe, he would be ſent roughly away; 
aud, what is yet more to the hoggur of the 
the preſent time, I believe that t ſe, who 


ceded it, is given by Edward Ward, who in his London 
Spy, publiſhed in 1706, relates, that on the oveaſion 
there was a performance of ſolemn Mulick at the College, 
and that at the proceſſion, which himſelf ſaw, ſtanding at 
the end of Chancery- lane, Fleet-ſtrect, there was a 12 

of hautboys und trumpets, The day of Dryden's intet - 
ment, he ſays, was Monday the 1 zth of May, which, Re 
cording to,Johnfon, M. . days after his deceaſe, and 
ſhews how long his funef H was in ſuſpenſe. Ward knew 
not that the expence of it was defrayed by fubſeription; 
but compliments lord Jefferies for ſo pious am undertaking. 5 
He alſo ſays, that the cauſe of Dryden's death was an in- 
flammation in his toe, occaſioned by the fleſh growing 
over the-nail, which N. er ger produced. 3 a . 
e „* 3 5 1 

| 28 had 
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ha ibed to the funeral of a mai like 
Dryden, would not, for ſuch an een 
AR wn een their nue 


He was buried among the poets in Weſt-. - 
miuſter Abbey, where, though the duke of 
Newcaſtle had, in a general. dedication pre- 
fixed by Congreve to his dramatick works, 
accepted t ks for his i intention of erecling 

him a moment, he lay long without diſ- 
tinction, till the duke of Buckinghamſhire 
gave him & tablet, inſcribed 4 with the 
name of 2 RYDE N., | 


He married the lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Berkſhire, with cir- 
cumſtances, according to the ſatire imputed 
to lord Sommers, not very honourable to 
ceith# party: by her he had three ſans, 
N John, and Henry. Charles was 


in the Regiſter of the College of Phyſicinns, is the 
following Entry: May 3, 170 Camitiis Cenforiis: o- 
„ dinariiss At the requeſt of ſeveral perſqns of quality, 
that Mr, Dryden might be earried from the College of 
1% Phyſicians to be interred at Weſtminſter, it was unani- 
«© mouſly graunted by the Preſident and Cenſors.” 

This entry is not calculated to afford any en es tn 
r ee ee Kr je n 

A * uſher 


* * | 
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uſher of the palace to pope Clement the 
XIth; and, viſiting England in 1704, was 
+ drowned in an attempt to ſwim * the 
| Thames at Windſor. „ | + 


* 


John was author of a comedy called The 4 

. hand bis own Cuckold, He is ſaid to have 
died at Rome. Henry entered into ſome 
religious order, It is ſome pipf of Dry- 
den's ſincerity” in his ſecond religion, that 
he taught it to his ſons. A many conſcious 
of hypocritical profeſſion in himſelf, is not 
likely to convert others; and as his ſons © 
were qualified in 1693 to appear among the 
tranſlators of Juvenal, they muſt have been 
taught ſome religion, before their rather” 8 
change, 


Of the perſon of Nele I know = 
account; of his mind, the portrait which 
has been left by Congreve, who knew him 
with great familiarity, is ſuch as adds our 
love of his manners to our admiration of his 
genius. He was,” we are told, of a na- 
« ture exceedingly humane and compaſſion- 
s ate, ready to forgive injuries, and capable 
« of a bacere- reconciliation with thoſe that 
Eo EOF: = had 


""% 


* 
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had offended him. His friendſhip, grhere 
he prgfefled it, went beyond his profeſ- 
« ſions. He was of a very eaſy, of very 
« pleaſing acceſs; but ſomewhat ſlow, and, 
« as it were, diffident in his advances to 
* others; he had that in his nature which 
« abhorred intruſion into any ſociety what- 
« ever, Hg was therefore leſs known, and 
« conſequgptly his character became more 
« liable to miſapprehenſions and miſrepre- 
i ſentations; he was very modeſt, and very 


d eaſily to be diſcountenanced in his ap- 


„ proaches to his equals: or ſuperiors, As 
« his reading had been very extenſive,- ſo 
« was he very happy in a memory tenacious 
« of every thing that he had read. He gras 


not more poſſeſſed of knowledge than he 


$ was communicative of it; but then bis 
« communication was by no means pedan- 
«tick, or impoſed upongthe converſation, 
but juſt ſuch, and went ſo far as, by the 
4 natural turn of the converſation in which 
«© he was engaged, it was neceſſarily pro- 
„ moted or required, He was extremely 
«© ready and gentle in his correction of the 
4 errors of any writer who thought ſit to 
2 — him, and full as ready and patient 
ot! 1 10 


* 
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to ndͤmit the reprehenfions of others, in 
6 PTD EE _—_ 
2 
To this account of ages ing can 
de objefted, but the fondneſs of Frrendſhip ; 
and to have excited that fondnefs in ſuch a 
mind is no ſmall degree of praiſe. The 
. difpoſition of Dryden, however, is ſhewu in 
this character rather as it exhibited itſelf in 
curfory converſation, than as it operated on 
the more important parts of life. His placa- 
bility and his friendſhip, indeed were ſolid 
,virtues; bur courteſy and good-humour are 
"often found arith Motke rout woiths: Since 
knew him well, has told us 
— the reſt muſt be collected as it can 
* from other teſtimonies, and particularly from 
"thoſe notices which 3 8 wala hbe- 
_w_ given us ow — 05 
The modeſty which We ie foiflow to 
advance, and ſo eafy to be repulſed, was 
certainly no fuſpieion of deficient merit, or 
ieuſneſs of his own valde; he appears 
P have known, in its whote extent, the 
gnity of his own character, and to have 
an a very high value on his own N 
1 | per- 


ö 
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performances. He probably did #: t offer 
his convęrſation, becauſe he expected it to be 
ſolicited and he retired from a cold recep 
tion, nofſyfyniſive but indignant, with ſuch 
reference is own greatneſs ag made him 
unwilling to ohh — 2 nega. a 
pede. | | | 


His a was by n no . | 
with oſtentatiouſneſs; he is diligent enough 
to remind the world of his merit, and e 
preſles with very little ſcruple his high oz 
nion of his own powers ; but his ſelf · con- 
demnations are read mne u or indig- 


nation; we allow Wat claia TY 


Traditions en bas not allowed that * 
his confidence in himſelf exempted him from 
jealouſy of others. He is acepſed of envy and 
inſidiouſnefs; and is particularly charged 
with inciting Creech to tranſlate Horace, that 

Y ho might loſe the reputation which Lueretius 
had given him. 07,4 ee 


Of this charge we immediately diſcover | 


that it . coujectural; _— 
u 


— 


* * 


8.4 


ſuch as no man would cabifals + _ a crime 
that admits no proof, * 1 we be- 
lieve? | 


He- Bünden deſcribedgas — pre- 
ſiding over the younger writers, and aſſum- 
ing the diſtribution of poetical fame; but he 
Who excels has a right to teach, and he 


4 whoſe judgement is inconteſtable may with 


out uſurpation rn un and decide, 


8 repreſents bir as ready to aFife 
and inſtruct; but there is reaſon to believe 
that wm cagmunication was rather uſeful 
th ing. He declares of himſelf 
that Co was ſaturnine, and not one of thoſe 


* 8 whoſe ſpritely ſayings diverted company 3 


* 
* 


n one of his cenfurers makes _ ſay, 


len wine nor love could ever een me gay ; ; 
15 To writing bred, I knew not what to ſay. 


' There are men whoſe powers operate only 
at leiſure and in retirement, and whoſe intel- 
lectual vigour deſerts them in converſation ; 
whom merriment confuſes, and objection 
diſconcerts 3. whoſe baſhfulneſs reſtrains 

| Your exertion, and ſuffers them not to ſpeak 
till 
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till the time of ſpeaking is paſt ; or whoſe 
attention to their own character maki them 
_ unwilling to utter at hazard what has not 
been conſiggred, and cannot be recalled. 
* PR I 17" * 
Of Dryden's fluggiſhneſs in converſation # 
it is vain to ſearch or to gueſs the cauſe. 
He certainly wanted neither ſentiments nor 
language: his intellectual treaſures 
great, though they were locked up from his 
own uſe. His thoughts,” when he wrote, 
" «Sflowed in upon him ſo faſt, that his only 


— 


< care was which to chuſe, and which to _ 
« reject.” Such rapidity of cagapoſition na- * 
turally promiſes a flow of talk yet wefmuſt 
be content to believe what an enemy ſays 77 


. 


him, when he likewiſe ſays it of himſelf. * 
But whatever was his character as a compa- 
I nion, it appears that he lived in familiarity 
with the higheſt perſons of his time. It is 
related by Carte of the duke of Ormond, . 
that he uſed oſten to paſs a night with Dry« 
den, and thoſe with whom Dryden con- 
ſorted : who they were, Carte has not tald, 
but certainly the convivial table at which 
- Ormond fat was not ſurrounded with a ple- 
| beian ſociety, He wadFindeed reproached 
8 with 


* 
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witk boaſting of his familiarity with the 
great; And Horace will ſupport him in the 
opinion, that to pleaſe 'fuperiors 1 is 60 ow 


loweſt kind of merit. 59 


n * E - 


The merit of pleaſing muſt, however, be 
eftimated by the means, © Favour is not al- 
ways gained by good actions of laudable qua- 


ee Cateſſes and preferments are often 
ſtowe 


d on the auMliarics of vice, the pro- 
curers of pleaſure, or the flattere rs o vanity. 


Dryden has never been charged with any per- 


ſonal agency unworthy of a good character: 
he abetted vice and vanity omy with his 
pen. One of his enemies has accuſed him 


| gf 1ewdneſs in his converſation ; but, if ac- 
cuſation withput proof 1 who ſhall | 


be/innocent? bs. rf *- 


"i o CLIT G S 


His wah afford two many examples of 


diſſolute licentiouſneſs, and abject adulation ; 


but they were probably, like his merriment) 


artificial and conſtrained; the effects of ſtudy 


and meditation, and his ng 8 than his 


- 'pleatyre, 75 


4 6 4, by. 
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4 Which the 


year to year, without ſenſible dimi 


4 
* 
* 
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or the mind that can trade in corryption, 
and can deliberately pollute itſelf with. ideal 
wickedneſs for the ſake of ſpreading the con- 
tagion in ſociety, IL. wich not to conceal or 
excuſe the depravich.— Such degradation of * 
the dignity of genius, ſuch abuſe of ſuperla · 
tive abilities, cannot be , contemplated but 
with grief and indignation, What canſalgem 
tion K be had, Dryden has. afforded, by "+ 
living repent, and to Wir his repent- 
ance. | | 


Ot dramatick immorality he did not want 5 
examples anzygng his predece ſpres « or compa» _ 
nions among his contenfporatigs 4 but in the 
meanneſs and ſervility of ine adula - 
tion, 1 po whether, ſin e days in 

n emperors were deified, 

has been ualled, except by Afra Behn ® 
in an addreſs to Eleanor Gwyn. When onẽỹT 
he has undertaken the taſk of praiſe, he no 
longer retains ſhame in himſelf, nor ſup- | 
poſes it in his patran. As many odoriferous 
bodigg are obſerved to diffuſe perfumes from 


_— 


baſh, oc weight, be appar}, e. .” 
* impo- | $- 0 


* 
* 1 
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impoveriſhed his mint of flattery by his ex- 


pences, h however laviſh. He had all the 


forms of excellence, intellectual and moral, 
combined in his mind, with endleſs varia- 


tion; and when he had ſeattered on the hero 


of the day the golden ſhower of wit and vir- 
toe, he had ready for him, whom he wiſhed 

to court on the morrow, ne wit and virtue 
With another ſtamp. Of this kind of mean | 


* teſs he never ſeertis to decline the pradlice, 


or lament the neceffity': he confers the 
great as entitled to gneomiaſtick homage, 
aud brings praiſe rather as a tri 
gift, more delighted with che Lertiſity of his 
invention, thayy mortified by thy proſtitution | 
of his judgemant. It is indeed not certain, 
that on t occaſions his judgment much 
tebelled againſt *his intereſt. Mhere are 
@ minds which eaſily ſink ſubmiſſion, 
that look on grandeur with undiſtinguiſhing 
reverence, and diſcover ho defect where there 
is elevation of rank ne affluence of Fiches. l 


With Ns praiſes of oth and of bimſelf i 
5 * intermingled a ſtram of difeontegg and 

entation, a ſullen growl of reſentment, or 
A \ murmur of — His works 


3 


than a 
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are under-valued,' his merit is unrewarded, 


and he has few thanks to pay his ſtars thar 


* he was born among Engliſhmen.“ To 
his eriticks hie is ſometimes contemptuous, 


ſometimes reſentful, and ſometimes ſubmiſ- 
ſive. The writer who thinks his works - 


formed fort duration. miſtakes his intereſt 
when he mentions his enemies.” He degrades 


his own vignity/iby ſhewing that he was 


| affected by their: cenſures, aud gives laſting 

importance to names; which, left to them- 
ſelves, would vaniſh from remembrance. 
From this principle Deyden did not often 
depart; his complaints are for the greater 
part gener; he ſeldom pollutes his page 
with an adverſe name. He condeſcended 
| indeed to a-contioverſy with Settle, in which 
he perhaps may be conſidered rather as aſ> - 
faulting enn; and ſince Settle 16 


| ouvonly ro himſelf 


2 


I "Among 8 to . no EL IR 
attacks, or altercations, are to be included ; 


they arc like other poems, effuſions ofſe - 
nius, produced as much to obtain praiſe as - 
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to obviate . Theſe Dryden e 
and in Ry he excelled. | 


. Of Collier; Blackmore, and Milbourns, 
he has made mention in the preface of his 
Fables. To the cenſure of Collier, whoſe 

remarks may be rather termed admonitions 
than criticiſms, he makes little reply; be- 
ing, at the age of fſixty-cight, attentive to 
better things than the claps of a playhouſe. ' 
He complains of Collier's rudeneſs, and the 
« horſe-play of his raillery;“ and aſſerts 
that „in many places he has perverted by 
& his gloſſes the meaning of what he cen- 
ſures; but in other things he confeſſes hay 
he is juſtly taxed; and ſays, with great 
calmneſs and candour, „ have pleaded 
«« guilty to all thoughts or expreſſions of 
mine that can be truly accuſed of obſce- 
« nity, immorality, or profatieneſs, and re- 
ie tract them, If he be my enemy, let him 
« triumph; if he be my friend, he will be 
« glad of my repentance,” Vet as our 
beſt diſpoſitions are imperfect, he left ſtand- 
ing in pn ſame book a e on Collier | 
: of - 


< 
-- 
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of great aſperity, and indeed of N | 
rity than wit. eine Bris 


Blackmore he MENS as made his enemy 


by the poem of Abſalom and Achitophel, which 


« he thinks a little hard upon his fanatick 


« patrons;” and charges him with borrow- 


ing the plan of his Arthur from the preface 


to Juvenal, „though he had, ſays he, the 
„ baſeneſs not to acknowledge his bene - 
« factor, but inſtead of it to traduce me in 


4 libel,” 8 


The libel in which Blackmore ERR” 
him was a Satire upon Wit; in which, hav- 


ing lamented the exuberance of falſe wit and 


the deficiency of true, he propoſes 'that all 
wit ſhould be re-coined before it is current, 
and appoints maſters of affay who ſhall reject 


all that is light or debaſed. 


Tis reve, that when the coarſe and n. l 


_ droſs | 
Is purg'd away, there will is wh loſs; 


Ev'n Congreve, Southern, manly Wycherley, | 


When thus refin d, will grievous ſufferers be; 
Into the melting pot when Dryden comes, 


What horrid ſtench will riſe, what niſms 


fumes ! 


"6 | How 


- 
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, ' "How » will be thrink, „ wh bis lea al, 3 
And wicked in lache . 1% 


mid dum actingmes 
Thus fignds | the paſſage. in the laſt edition: 
ut in the © 2 5 ease l ih Biretnci of 


5 (100%) don * 
x cen ure, be ginning thus: Htis gs [493 
e en, Ht. 70 S rsleb vod 18d 


eee be ſa pure, i bear 
2112 Thvexaminatiqquofithe wiafi euere. 1 
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Blackmore, Ent nd 37 cen | Rad, 
and the civility diſregarded, ang hatbuly 


2] 85 dhe 0 part: aft . diſ- 

a Mitet h 9. uk ults his —_ ore 

* his pirtug;, and, it may be reaſonably | 

ſoppoßed % Droid Imp utes. 5 his « is enmity to 
its true cauſe Puts ASI r 22117 
*6: etz 211832 off _ Liga 21 de hav 

©. +. Of, Milbourne- he 'wrote ; buly i in geber 


Ne 


1 emen aq arp e, rendy.a che ca of 
anger, (Whether int pr net : 15g 2 q 1575 
o six eien n: 6& 85 e pret fo ids eg quarrel to 


5 Me, 4.6, th 356 5 >rieſt= 
"i hood ; 1175 Kg Ml £1 70, to a Jos 


% of good prieſts, an 15 "a 1ſt 2 of 


cn {4 the, gg paretiog will come. ee 
Shim be atis bed tha e 68 en 
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"I, cpnterng. him 5 "much , to enter 2 
& competition with him, 


: noijbs Hel 5 : 8 f. bk -31 ig 
10 ch e e who have writ- 
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« ten againſt. an £4 are 1 0 wh 

« that they 4 not the leaſt notice to 
une taken, of them. Blackmore and Mil- 

« bourne rate 6nty diſtinguiſhed from the 
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3 „ indeed 4 diſebverkd, in maty öf his 
7 —5 5, a 20 el zack iar is malgmity to 
e ; Ned” Wh hit Mätbrally Failed 
Im mary ebenes, and nit 1 was ſötle⸗ 
times as unſeaſonably reſented" ds it Was ex- 
| erted. Trapp is 4 K that he calls the fa» 
5 : gi Ui cor ache G TE HT Butcher: 
e bf ibdeec ricicu lous ; but 
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to a repulſe which he ſuffered when he ſolie 
cited ordination; but he denies, in the pre- 
face to his Fables, that he ever deſigned to 
enter into the church; and ſuch a denial he 
would not have hazarded, 25 he could have 
ware canvied of falſehood. 1-4 


| Malevolence to the clergy i is Gm: « at 2 
great diſtance from irfeverence of religion, 
and Dryden affords no exception to this ob- 
ſervation. His writings exhibit many paſ- 
ſages, which, with all the allowance that 
can be made for characters and occaſions, are 
ſuch as piety would not have admitted, and 
ſuch as may vitiate light and uvprincipled 
minds, But there is no reaſon for ſuppoſing 
that he diſbelieved the religion which he diſ- 
| obeyed, He forgot his duty rather than 
diſowned it. His tendency to profaneneſs 
is the effect of levity, negligence, and looſe 
converſation, with a deſire: of accommoda- 
ting himnſelf to the corruption of the times, 
by venturing to be wicked as far as he durſt. 
When he profeſſed himſelf a convert to Po- 
pery, he did not pretend to have received 
any new conviction of the ee Joes 
en PE . * 

The 
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The perſecution of lis. das not the 
worſt of his vexations; he was much more 
diſturbed by the importunities of want, His 
complaints of poverty are ſo frequently re- 
peated, either with the dejection of weakneſs 
finking in helpleſs miſery, or the indigna- 
tion of merit claiming its tribute from man- 
kind, that it is impoſſible not to deteſt the 
age which could impoſe on ſuch à man 
the neceſſity of ſuch ſolicitations, or not to 
deſpiſe- the man who could ſubmit to ſuch 


ſolicitations without neceſſity. 


Whether by the world's neglect, or his 
own imprudence, I am afraid that the greateſt 
part of his life was paſſed in exigences. Such 
outcries were ſurely never uttered but in ſe- 
vere pain. Of his ſupplies or his expences 
no -probable eſtimate can now be made. 
Except the ſalary of the Laureat, to which 
king James added the office of Hiſtoriogras 


pher, perhaps with ſome additional emolu- 
ments, his whole revenue ſeems to have 
been caſual ; and it is well known that he 
ſeldom. lives frugally who lives by chance, 
Hope is always liberal; and they that truſt 

H 4 EEE 
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her prdmiſes make little ſcruple of cevelling * 

to- day on tlie profits of the. motrow]·‚ . :q 2 

Of his: playt the: ptoſu was notogrrat gland 
of che ptoduce of his other wotlas tert littie 
intelligence can be had, By diſcounfang + 
with The Jote, amiable Mr. Tonſon, 1 could 


F 
_ 


not find that any memorials of the tranſac- 
tions between his ꝑtedeceſſtitꝰ aud Dryden 
had been preſervedi qcæatepti chef $61lowing 
papers: 10 DS 213 ful, et 
| | { [1093503101 3739mprt wy * 
I do hereby proniiſe* to pay 8 Dry- 
& den, Eſq. or order, om the 2&h of March, 
« 1699, the ſum of d ,d and fifty 
6 puineas, in conſideration of ten thouſand 
6 yerſts, hich 641d John Dryden, Eſq; 
«ir to delFcrad mb/Jucob Founſen, when 
«© finiſued imbercetfi ſever thouſand five hun- 

«.dred: verſes; more ur leſs, : are already in 

the ſaid jacob: Tonſoni'so poſſeſſion. And 

«© idoditreby:Farther ꝓtomiſe, and engage 
«my elf tu make up the faid ſum of two 
«<< hundrei band fifty guinras three hundred 
eg pD“Unds i ſtetling th the ſaid! John Dryden, 
Eq, his executors, adminiſtrators, or aſ- 
nean ' abayor ôdals-Vv za baibaus ſigua 

an | 
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« Ggtis; at the beginning of ho ſerond ina» cl 
66 preſſion o the ſaĩd teu W »O! 


„ witneſs wheredf L have helepard? lot 
40 my l hand and ſeal, this zoth day of March, 
%, vd ba od de eilen 
bluox 1 „notao T. 34 „Jeb Totiſon. Hor 


as rt io sfano mega 168 Pan 10. 


„ Segled; and delivered, - be- id ass hd ait 


ing Frſt duly, ſtampt, tow 155d bid 
« purſuant to the aQs of 12s 


« parliamentforthatpur- 


#gofrad the pteſenee of inc ob 7 ct 
Ben Portlock, be ob r 
Will. Congrevs, “ 10 mut (01 s:! 
buslu oc u: 16 noitsr96idnga n. aeomuy'* 
7914 b 40 udo March aath, 2698, Id 
Received Hen off Me. Jacob Tonſon the 
„ ſum of two bundred finty- eight puͥds 
«.fifteem ſhillings, in purſuance of an agrae-- 
ment ſori tem thouſand verſes, to be dali- 
«<yexed byame to the ſaiĩd Jacob Tonſon, 
<;whereof':Þ, have already delivered to him 
hd about ſeren ithouſand ſive hundted, more 
f lefal; hei the! faid Jacab Tomſon being 


Hobligedi in thake: up the foreſaid ſum of 


ne andrea ſixty-eight * fifteen 
« ſhil- 
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« ſhillings three hundred pounds, at the be- 
6 ginning of the ſecond impreſſion of the 
i foreſaid ten thouſand verſes ; 

My nn received by me 
40 John Dryden. 


40 « Witneſs, Charles Dryden.” 


Two hundred and fifty guineas, at 11, 17. 
64d. is 2680 15% 


It is maniĩfeſt, no the dates of this con- 
tract, that it relates to the volume of Fables, 
which contains about twelve thouſand verſes, 
and for which therefore the pay ment muſt 
have been afterwards enlarged. | 


| 1 wo told of another letter yet re- 
maining, in which he deſires Tonſon to bring 
him money, to pay for a watch which. he 
had. ordered for his ſon, and which the 
maker would not leave withaut the price, 


The inevitable conſequence of poverty is 
dependence. Dryden had probably no re- 
courſe in his exigences but to his bookſeller, 

The particular character of Tonſon I do 


not 
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not know.; but the general conduct of tra- 
ders was much leſs liberal in thoſe times 
than in our own; their views were 'nate , 
rower, and their manners groſſer. To the 
mercantile ruggedneſs of that race, the deli- 
cacy of the poet was ſometimes- expoſed, 
Lord Bolingbroke, who in his youth had 
cultivated poetry, related to Dr. King of Ox- 
ford, that one day, when he viſited Dryden, 
they heard, as they were converſing, ano» 
ther perſon entering the houſe. This,” 
faid Dryden, „is Tonſon. You will take 
* care not to depart before he goes away 
4% for I have not completed the ſheet which 
«« I promiſed him; and, if you leave me un- 
« protected, I muſt ſuffer all the rudeneſs to 
„ which his reſentment can Ar bis 


25 tongne.“ 


„Win ec he abtaiined* foe has poems, 
beſides the payment of the bookſeller, cannot 
be known: Mr. Derrick, who conſulted fome 
of his relations, was informed that his Fables 
obtained five hundred pounds from the 
dutcheſs of Ormond; a preſent not unſuita- 
ble to the magnificence'of that ſplendid fa - 
mily ; and he quotes Moyle, as relating that 
| | forey 
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forty pounds were paid by a muſical ſociety 
7 far the utc; afi Alexander's, Feaſts, 140 % 


"myrp 21h or deyort „%s Taken 501 ni 19061 
-::-Ju thaſe-gays, the: economy of government 
as yet) unſettled. and the pax mentz f the 
Hacheguer were dilatory and, pncertain of 
| Fhis;giforder there, js reaſon, vo, believs; that 
ths; Haureat, ſometimes, felt. the effeQ5s Nor 
in ons of his ee e e thoſe, 
who, being intruſted, with, the diſtribution 
of the prince's bounty, ſuffer. thoſe, that de- 

ea ug n Eicke a UE NY 
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10f his petty habits; or flight 05 
tradition has retained little. Of the only 


two men whom I have found to whom he 
was perfonally-known; one told me, that at 
the houfe which he frequented, called Will's 
Cötee Hoult, GE" appel bas "atty titerary - 
diſpute : s made 70 him: * Frets the other re- 
ated, th at I his, armed © c it, Which Mek i the 
e e and? 2 Eriptive place 
»:by the ſire, Was in the ſummes placed in the 
2 baJcony;-and>that; he: called the iwo places 
is winter apdobicb immer: ſeat . Thiel is 
anbe zutelligenee which his; two, ſurvivors 
red me. 5d] _ nr inn ods Ho anne 
i | One 
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ul 1,ohom Vd bizq o1aw Hoe vo) 
One of his opfV“Lẽ& wilt" dd bich U H 
nour in the preſent age, though in his own' 
dme, at JealP iii the Beginning of it” he was 
ar from MWg it eoffined"to Hier, He 
ut Peat Cönfidence in the ptogtioſtications | 
Ro avici! affrot6gy! In the Appendi to 
"ſis Life of Cohpteve Is d warrative of ſome 
br is predetiöns wonderfully fülknes p bor 
1 bon Hoc the writers trenns er mers 
tion, or Qhdratitet of veracity; That he Bad 
the conkgtf zb fe horoſcope” in Rs 


mind, and conſidered them as influencing 


CO PIE df wien he bes nöt F6rBHr to 


ür. 10 371 benistsr esd goinben 
r mod d bayot gvad 1 modw nem owt: 
The utmeſtt malice af che ſtars (is; paw 28 
Now ſtequent #rines hes happięr. lights among, 
{281 And Ab- reid Tau, from ock s 
* 1240 54 {1 efd., Leni 9bs 581 415 
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„Ie tiavelewhors ſhown his eee | 
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tity powerd y and im che pte face to his 
+ Fits ha&vndewoure&'dbliquely! to / juſtify 
ns ſu perſtitiom y chttributiggi che fame to 

ſome of the Ancients, The latterp ad to 
5 this 
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ttghis narrative, leaves no doubt of his notions 
or practice. 

80 flight and fo ſcanty is the knowledge 
which I have been able to collect concern- 
ing the private life -and domeſtick manners _ 
of a man, whom every Engliſh generation 
muſt mention with ' reyerence as a eritick 
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DRYDEN may be propetly conſidered 
as the father of Engliſh criticiſm, as the wri- 
ter who firſt taught us to determine upon 
principles the merit of compoſition, Of our 
former poets, the greateſt dramatiſt wrote 
without rules, conducted through life and 
nature. by a genius that rarely miſled, and 
rarely deſerted him. Of the reſt, thoſe. who 
knew the laws of propriety had negleRed 
to teach them. 


Two Arts of Engliſh Poetry were written 
in the days of Elizabeth by Webb and Put» 
tenham, from which ſomething might be 
learned, and-a few hints had been given by, 
Jonſon and Cowley ; but Dryden's Eſſay on 
Dramatick Poetry was the firſt regular and 
valuable. treatiſe on the art of writing. 
He who, having formed his opinions in 
the preſent age of Engliſh literature, turns 
back to peruſe this dialogue, will not per- 
haps find much increaſe of knowledge, or 
much novelty of inſttuction ; but he is to 
remember that critical principles were then 
in the hands of a few, who had gathered 
* partly from the Aucients, and partly 

6 from 
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from the Italians and French. The ſtruc · 
ture of dramatick poems was then not gene- 
rally underſtood. Audiences applauded by 
inſtinct; and poets perhaps often ** 


chance. 


A writer who obtains his full . 
loſes himſelf in his own luſtre. Of an 
opinion which is no longer doubted, the 
evidence ceaſes to be examined. Of an art 
univerſally practiſed, the firſt teacher is for- 
_ gotten. Learning once made popular is no 
longer learning; it has the appearance of 
ſomething which we have beſtowed upon 
ourſelves, as the dew appears to rite from 
the field Ns it CO | 


Tojudge gha of an | and wo auf 
tranſport ourſelves to his time, and examine 
what were the wants of his contemporaries, 


and what were his means of ſupplying them. 
That which is eaſy at one time was difficult 


at another. Dryden at leaſt imparted His 


ſcience, and gave his country what it wanted 
before ; or, rather, he imported only the ma- 
— es e We his own 


nnn 
3 f T loans} 18: nene eee 
he dlaſbgut ou ths DME" Wat s one of 
"bid ex er Nn ſciſm, Witten x, 5 he 
e dee Mſarbix Eandidath for reputs Na, 
and therefore laboured with that face s 
which he 10. allow himſelf ſomewhat to 
vremit, Ghen Hils name“ FRO ſanction tg bis 
"pofitions Mid Hs aue of the publick” was 
*abared; 22 aby Gow,” 5 partly by 
Moe Ir l ot be 6a 15 Aud, in all 
the vplleties 67 oüf language, a! tiadtite To 
urtfully vatic Sd with" (Weeflive repre reſcnth- 
tions of oppoſite probabilities, to "eli vened 
with me {6*brighrened with | illuftra- 
tions. His poftraits of the Evgli iſh drama- 
tifts are wrought Wit "peat ſpirit : ind . 
ence. The account of Shakſpeare may 
nd "as a perpetual msd of encomiaſtic 
exitieiſm erke without "minutenels, and 
loky without exaggeration, The Praiſe. la- 
vue by Edhgious, on the atteſtation of 
Ne Marathon,” by Demoſthenes, 


© ie PW before! it, In 7 a, few lines 1 18 exhi- | 
PER; fo « extepfiv ven in its compre- | 
herifiod, and Ts curious ia = | Limitations, 
that nothiüg kan be added, din Miniſbed,,.o or 
reformed ; nor can the editors and admirers. 


Vor. II. 1 of 
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of Shakſpeare, in all their emulation of re- 
verence, boaſt of much more than of hav- 
ing diffuſed and paraphraſed this epitome of 
excellence, of having changed Dryden's gold 
for baſer metal, of lower value though of 
greater bulk, | 


In this, and in all his other eſſays on the 
ſame ſubject, the criticiſm of Dryden is the 
criticiſm of a poet; not a dull collection of 
theorems, nor a rude detection of faults, 
which perhaps the cenſor was not able to 
have committed; but a gay and vigorous diſ- 
ſertation, where delight is mingled with in- 
ilruction, and where the author proves his 
right of 4c by his . of per- 
formance. 'Þ v4 


The different manner and effect with 
which critical knowledge may be conveyed, 
was perhaps. never more clearly [exemplified | 
thau in the performances of Rymer and 
Dryden. It was faid of a diſpute between 
two mathematicians, “ malim cum Scaligero 
«.errare, quam cum Clavio rece ſapere;' 
that it was more eligible to go wrong 
„ with one than right with the other,” A 
| | ten- 
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tendency of the ſame kind every mind muſt 
feel at the peruſal? of Dryden's prefaces and 
Rymer's diſcourſes. With Dryden we are 
wandering in queſt of Truth; whom we 
find, if we find her at all, dreſt in the graces 
of elegance; and, if we miſs her, the labour 
of the purſuit rewards itfelf ; we are led only 
through | fragrance and flowers. Rymer, 
without taking a nearer, takes a rougher 
way; every ſtep is to be made through 
. . thorns and brambles ; and Truth, if we meet 

her, appears repulſive by her mien, and un- 
graceful. by her habit. Drydeu's criticiſm 
has the majeſty of a queen; nn has 
the ede phy a ran. rs 


a Aa had udied with great Ailipence the 
art of Poetry, and enlarged or rectiſied his 
nations, by experience perpetually iucreaſ- 
ing, he had his mind ſtored with princi- 
ples and obſervations; he poured out his 
knowledge with little labour; for of labour, 
notwithſtanding the multiplicity of his pro- 
duQions, there is ſufficient reaſon to ſuſpect 
that he was not a lover.. To write con- 


with re touches aud retouches, with 
14 | 1 r unwil⸗ 
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unwillingneſs to take leave of his own idea, 
and an unwearied purſuit of unattainable 

perfection, was, nen en cha- 
racter. 


/ 


His criticiſm may be confidered as general 
or occaſional. In his general precepts, 
which depend upon the nature of things, 
and the ſtructure of the human mind, he 
may doubtleſs be ſafely recommended to the 
confidence of the reader; but his occaſional 
and particular poſitions were ſometimes inte- 
reſted, ſometimes negligent, and ſometimes 
capricious. It is not without reaſon that 
Trapp, . ſpeaking of the praiſes which he 
beſtows on Palamon and Arcite, ſays, No- 
« yimus judicium Drydeni de poemate quo- 
dam Chanceri, pulchco ſane illo, & admo- 
« duin laudando, nimirum quod non modo 
« yere epicum fit, ſed Iliada etiam atque 
© neada æquet, imo ſuperet. Sed novi- 
* mus eodem tempore viri illius maximi 
© non ſemper accutatiſſimas eſſe cenfuras, 
* nec ad ſeveriſſimam eritiees notmam ex- 
_ «« aQtas: illo judiee id plerumque optimum 
« eft, quod nunc pre manibus habet, 1 
00 158 nunc 9 80 | | 
; He | 
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He is therefore by no means conſtant to 
himſelf, His defence and deſertion of dra- 
matick rhyme is generally known. Spence, 
in his remarks on Pope's Odyſſey, produces 
what he thinks an unconquerable quotation 
from Dryden's preface to the Eneid, in fa- 
vour of tranſlating an epick poem into blank 
verſe ; but he forgets that when his author 
attempted the Iliad, ſome years afterwards, 
he departed from his own nn and tranſ- 
lated into rhyme. | 


| When he has any objection to aa or 
any licence to defend, he is not very ſerupu- 
lous about what he aflerts, nor very cautious, 
if the preſent purpoſe be ſerved, not to entan- 
gle himſelf in his own ſophiſtries. But when 
all arts are exhauſted, like other hunted. agi- 
i mals, he ſometimes ſtands at bay; when he 
cannot .diſown the groſſueis of one of his 
plays, he declares that he knows not any law 
that preſcribes morality to a comick poet. 


His remarks on ancient or modern wri- 
ters are not always to be truſted. His pa- 
rallel of the verſification of Ovid with that 
133 of 
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of Claudian has been very juſtly cenſured by 


Sewwel*, His compariſon of the firſt line of 
Virgil with the firſt of Statius is not happier. 
Virgil, he ſays, is ſoft and gentle, and 
would have thought Statius mad, if he had 
heard him chunderiug out 


Q fuperimapoſito. moles \geminata cola... 


Statius perhaps heats birnſelf, as he pro- 
ceeds, to exaggeration ſomewhat hy perboli- 
cal; but undoubtedly Virgil would have 
been too haſty, if he had condemned him 
to firaw for one ſounding line, Dryden 
wanted an inſtance, and the firſt that occur- 
W . into the ſervice, n 


What he with to ſay, he ſays at hazard; 
he cited Gorbuduc, which he had never ſeen . 
gives a falſe account of Chapman's verſifica- 
tion; and diſcovers, in the preface to his 
Fables, that he tranſlated the firſt book of 
the Iliad without knowing what was in the 
ſecond; ts; | 


It will be diffcult to prove that Dryden 
ever made wy cog advances in Werten, 


1 C. Preface to Ovid's ; Metamorphoſes Dr. 1. 
. Ay | 
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As having diſtinguiſhed himſelf at, Weſt- 
minſter under the tuition of Buſby, who ad- 
vanced his ſcholars to a height of knowledge 
very rarely attained in grammar- ſchools, he 
reſided afterwards at Cambridge; it is not 
to be ſuppoſed, that his ſkill in the ancient 
languages was deficient, compared with that 
of common ſtudents, but his ſcholaſtic ac- 
quiſitions ſeem not proportionate to his op- 
portunities and abilities. He could not, like 
Milton or Cowley, have made his name il- 
luſtrious merely by his learning. Hie men- 
tions but few books, and thoſe ſuch as lie 
in the beaten track of regulat ſtudy; from 
which if ever he departs, he is in danger of 
loſing himſelf in unknown regions. 


In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pro- 
nounces with great confidence that the Latin 
tragedy of Medea is not Ovid's, becauſe it is 
not ſufficiently intereſting and pathetic, He 
might have determined the queſtion upon | 
ſurer evidence; for it is quoted by Quinti- 
lian as the work of Seneca; and the only 
line which remains of Ovid's play, for one 
Iine is left vs, is not there to be found. 
There was therefore no need of the gravity 

14 of 
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of conjecture, or the diſcu ſſion of plot or 
ſentiment, to find what was already known 
upon higher authority than ſueh — 
can ever reach, 


His literature, though not always free 
from oftentation, will be commonly found 


either obvious; and made his own by the 


art of drefling it ; or ſuperficial, which, by 
what he gives, ſhews what he wanted; or 

erroneous, 24 77 collected, and neghgently 
ſcattered. | 


j 


Ye et it cannot be ſaid that his genius 1s 
ever unprovided of matter, or'that his fancy 
languiſhes in peuury of ideas. His works 

abound with knowledge, and ſparkle with 
illuſtrations. There is ſcarcely any ſcievce - 
or faculty that does not ſupply him 'with 
occaſional images and lucky fimilitudes ; 
every page diſcovers a mind very widely ac- 
quainted both with art and nature, and in 
full poſſeſſion of great ſtores of intellectual 
wealth. Of him that knows much, it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe that he has read with dili- 
gence; yet I rather believe that the know- 
ledge of Dryden was gleaned from acciden- 
| | TS tal 
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tal intelligence and various con verſation, by 
a quick apprehenſion, a judicious ſelection, 
and a happy memory, a keen appetite of 
knowledge, and a powerful digeſtion; by 

vigilance that permitted nothing to l 
without notice, and à babit of refloction 
that ſuffered nothing uſeful to be loſt. A 


mind like Dryden's, always curious, always 


active, to which every underſtanding was 
proud to be aſſociated, and of which, every 
one ſolicited the regard, by an amnbitious 
difplay of himſelf, had a more pleaſant, per- 
haps a nearer way to knowledge than by the 
filent progreſs of ſolitaty reading. I do not 
ſuppofe that he deſpiſed. books, or inten- 
tionally neglected them; but that he was 
carried out, by the impetuoſity of his ge- 

nius, to more vivid and ſpeedy inſtructors; 
and that his ſtudies were rather defultory 

and fortuitous than conſtant and fyſtematicat. 


It muſt be confeſſed that he ſcarcely ever 
appears to want book-learning but when he 
mentions books; and to him may be tranſ- 
ferred the praife which he gives His maſter 
Chiarkes: | © | 
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His coverſation, wit, and parts, 
His knowledge in the nobleſt uſeful art, 
Mere ſuch, dead authors could not give, 
But habitudes of thoſe that live; | 
Who lighting him, did greater lights receive; 
He drain'd from all, and all they knew, 
His apprehenfions quick, his judgement true: 
+» © That the moſtlearn'd with ſhame confeſs 
2 His knowledge more, bis reading only leſs. 


Of all this, however, if the proof be de- 
3 1. will not undertake to give it; 
the atoms of probability, of which my opi- 
nion has been formed, lie ſcattered over all 
bis works; and, by him who thinks the 
queſtion | woch his notice, his works muſt 
be peruſed with very cloſe atteution. 


Criticifn,. 3 didadick or defenbve, 
occupies almoſt all his proſe, except thoſe 
pages which he has devoted to his patrons; 
but none of his prefaces were ever thought 
tedious, They have not the formality of a 
ſettled ſtyle, in which the firſt half of the 
ſentence betrays the other. The cauſes are 
never balanced, nor the periods modelled: 
eyery word ſeems to drop by chance, though 
. it 
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it falls into its proper place. Nothing is 
cold or languid; the whole is airy, ani- 
mated, and vigorous 3 ; what is little, is gay: 
what is great, is ſplendid. He may be 
thought to mention himſelf too frequently g 
but, while he forces himſelf upon our eſteem, 
we cannot refuſe him to ſtand high in his 
own. Every thing is excuſed by the play of 
images and the ſpritelineſs of expreſſion» 
Though all is eaſy, nothing is feeble ; 
though all ſeems careleſs, there is nothing 
harſh; and though, ſince his earlier works 
more than a century has paſſed, they have 
nothing yet yncouth or obſolete; © + © © 


He who! writes much will not eaſily. 
eſcape a manner, ſuch' a recurrence of par- 
ticular modes as may be eaſily noted. Dry- 
den is always another and the ſame ; he does 
not exhibit a ſecond time the ſame elegances 
in the ſame form, nor appears to have any 
art other than that of expreſſing with clear- 
neſs what he thinks with vigour. His ſtyle 
could not eaſily be imitated, either - ſerioufly 
or ludierouſly; for, being always equable 
and always varied, it has no prominent or 

diſcriminative characters, The beauty who 


i 
6 
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is totally free from diſproportion of parts and 


features cannot be ridiculed by an 5 | 


reſemblance. 

From his proſe, however, Dryden derives 
only his accidental and ſecondary praiſe ; the 
veneration with which his name is pronounced 
by every cultivator of. Engliſh literature is 
paid to him as he refined the language, im- 
proved the ſentiments, and tuned the num- 
bers * Engliſh Os FEY 


oy about half a century of forced 
thoughts, and rl metre, ſome advances 
towards nature and harmony had been already 
made by Waller and Denham; they had 
ſhewn- that long diſcourſes in rhyme grew 
more pleaſing when they were broken into 
couplets, and that verſe conſiſted not only iu 
the number but the arrangement of ſyllables, 


But though they did much, who can deny 
that they left much to do? their works were 
not many, nor were their minds of very am- 
ple comprehenſion, More examples of more 
modes of compoſition were neceſſary for the 

eſtabliſh- 


KS... 44 
* 
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eſtabliſhment of regularity, and the introduo - 


tion of propriety in word and thought. 
Every language of a learned nation necelia- 


rily divides ĩtſelt into diction ſcholaſtic and po- 
pular, grave and familiar, elegant and groſs ;. 
and from a nice diſtinction of theſe different. 
parts ariſes a great part of the beauty of ſtyle. - 
But, if we except a few minds, the favourites 


of nature, to whom their own original recti- 


tude was in the place, of rules, this delicacy 


of ſelection was little known to our authors ; 
our ſpeech lay before them in a heap of con- 
fuſion 3 and every man took for every parphly 


what changer might offer him. 


There was therefore before the time of. 


Dryden no poetical diftion, no ſyſtem of words 


at once refined from the groſſneſs of domeſ- 


tic uſe, -and free from the harſhneſs of terms 
appropriated, to particular arts. Words too 


familiar, or too remote, defeat the purpoſe 
of a poet. From thoſe ſounds which, we hear 
on ſmall or on coarſe occaſions, e do not 
eʒſily receive ſtrong impreſſions, or delightful 
images; and words to which we are nearly 
ſtrangers, whenever they occur, draw that 


atten» 


I 
. 
ö 
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| 
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attention on themſelves which * ſhould 


tranfeait to ** nf 


"Thoſe 1 combinations of 2010 which 
diſtinguiſh poetry from proſe had been rarely 
attempted: we had few elegances or flowers 
of ſpeech ; the roſes had not yet been plucked 


from the bramble, or different colours had not 
8 been 0 to enli ven one mother. 


It may be Joubied' whether Waller and 


Denham could have over-born the prejudices 


which had long prevailed, and which even 


then were. ſheltered by the protection of Cow- 


ley. The 'new verſification, as it was called, 
may be conſidered as owing its eſtabliſhment 
to Dryden; from whoſe time it is apparent 


that Engliſh poetry has had no ny to 


AREA to its ah oper ma nora 


The- bees and Gre hed fins of our 
language is very illuſtriouſly diſplayed in our 
poetical tranſlations of Ancient Writers; 
work which the French ſeem to relinquiſh in in 
deſpair, and which we were long unable to 


pesform with dexterity. Ben Jonſon thought 


* eee to * Horace almoſt word by 
word; 
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word ; Feltham, his contemporary and advet- 
ſary, conſiders it as indiſpenſably requiſite in 
a tranſlation to give line for line. It.is faid 
that Sandys, whom Dryden calls the beſt ver- 
ſifier of the laſt age, has ſtruggled hard to com- 
priſe every book of the Engliſh Metamor- 
-phoſes in the ſame number of verſes with the 

original. Holyday bad nothing in view but 
to ſhew that he underſtood his author, with 
ſo little regard to the grandeur of his diction, 
or the volubility of his numbers, that his me- 
tres can hardly be called verſes; they cannot 
be read without reluctance, nor will the labour 
always be rewarded by underſtanding them. 
Cowley ſaw that ſuch copyers were a ſervile 
race; he aſſerted his liberty, and ſpread his 
wings ſo boldly that he left his authors. It 
was reſerved for Dryden to fix the limits of 
poetical liberty, and give us juſt rules aud 
2 of trauſlation. 


When languages are an upon difirene 
principles, it is impoſſible that the fame modes 
of expreſiton ſhould always be elegant in both. 
While they run on together, the cloſeſt tranſ 
lation may be conſidered as the beſt; but 
wo they divaricate, each muſt take its na- 


tura] 
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tural courſe, Where. correſpondence cannot 


be obtained, it is neceſſary to be content with 


ſomething equivalent, * Tranſlation there- 
« tore,” ſays Dryden, “ is not ſo looſe as par 
<< raphraſe, nor ſo cloſe as metaphraſe . 


All poliſhed languages have different ſtyles ; 
the conciſe, the diffuſe, the lofty, and the 
humble. In the proper choice of ſtyle con · 
fiſts the reſemblance which Dryden princi- 
pally exacts from the tranſlator. He is to ex- 
dit his author's thoughts in ſuch a dreſs of 
diction as the author would have given them, 
had his language been Engliſh : rugged mag» 
niſicence is not to be ſoftened ; byperbolical 
oſtentation is not to be repreſſed; nor ſenten- 
tious affectation to have its pointbluated. A 
trauſlator is to be like his 1 it 45 not 
his buſineſs to excel him. 


The ceaſonableneſ of has rules ſeems ſuf- 
ficient for their vindication ; and the effects 

produced by obſerving them were ſo happy, 
that I know not whether they were ever op- 
poſed but by Sir Edward Sherburne, a man 
whoſe learning was greater than his powers of 
- Poetry; and who, being better qualified to give 
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the meaning than the ſpirit of Seneca, has in- 
troduced his verſion of three tragedies by a de- 
fence of cloſe tranſlation. The authority of 
Horace, which the new tranſlators cited in de- 
fence of their practice, he has, by a judicious _ 
explanation, taken fairly from them; but 
R unt not Horace to ſupport it. 


ſs elde Wie that all the neceſſary 
cauſes coticur to any great effect: will is want- 
| ing to power, or power to will, or both are 
| impeded by external obſtructions. The exi- 
genees in which Dryden was condemned to 
paſs his life are reaſonably ſuppoſed to have 
blaſted his genius, to have driven out his 
works in a ſtate of immaturity, and to have 
intercepted the full-blown elegance which 


5 5 would have ſupplied. 


„Bae like * rigid powers, is e 
times too haſtily accuſed. If the excellence 
of Dryden's works was leſſened by his indi- 
gence, their numbet was increaſed; and I 
know not how it will be proved, that if he had 
written leſs he would have written better; or 
that indeed he would have undergone the toil 
of an author, if he had not been ſolicited by 

Vox. II. K ſome- 
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ſomething more preſſing than the love of 
"WER, ; 3 n 


. 
9 


But, as is faid by his Sebaſtian, 
Whathadbeen, is unknown; whatis, appears. | 


We know that Dryden's ſeveral Abies 
were ſo many fucceflive expedients for his 
ſupport ; his plays were therefore often'bor- ' 
rowed ; and mn R__ . 
ſional. * 
In an occaſional ane nine 
excellence can be expected from any mind, 
however fertile in itſelf, and however ſtored 
with acquiſitions. He whoſe work is general 
and arbitrary has the'choice of his matter, and 
takes that which his inclination and his ſtudies ©. 
have beſt qualified him to diſplay and deco- 
rate. He is at liberty todelay his publication 
till he has ſatisfied his friends and himſelf, 
tilt he has reformed his firſt thoughts by ſub- 
ſequent examination, and poliſhed away thoſe 
faults which the precipitance of ardent com- 
poſition is likely to leaye behind it. Virgil 
| e e out a great number 
5 e een eg 
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df lines iu thi comming; and. to ee 
ay day 1 e ep * to ene 


a is e bythe 
narrow neſs of his ſubject. Whatever can 
happen to man has happened ſo often that 
little remains for fancy or invention. We 


have been all born; -we have moſt of us been 


matried; and ſo many have died before us, 
that our deaths can ſupply but few materials 
for a poet. Iu the fate of princes the publick 
has an intereſt; and what happens to chem of 
good or evil, the poets have always conſidered 


inaugyuratory gratulations, nuptial hymus, and 
1 funeral dirges, he muſt be highly favoured hy 
nature, or by fortune, who ſays any thing not 
ſaid before. Even war and cenqueſt, how- 
ever ſplendid, ſuggeſt no yew. images; the 

triutophal chariot of a victorious monarch 
can be decked only with thaſe ornaments * 

have graced his mae 


G eid (13 181 C. 180 * 0 


4 Nevenlyedtater it. time is wanting. The 


pom muſt; not be delayed till the occaſion. is 
ſangotten. The lucky moments gf animated 
imagination cannot be attended i elegances and 


#1 oy * 


as buſineſs for the Muſe. But after ſo. many 


K 2 illuſtra- | 
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illuſtrations cannot be multiplied by gradual 
accumulation; the compoſition muſt be diſ- 
patched while converſation is yet buſy, and 
admiration freſh; and haſtè is to be made, 
leſt ſome ee event ſhould ee 4 bold e 


; rg e 


8 _- onal 8 may however ſecure 
to a writer the praiſe both of learning and fa- 
cility ; for they cannot be the effect of long 
ſtudy, and muſt be furniſhed e e 
Wann the treaſures of the n 


The death of Cromwell was he firſt i pub- 
lic event which called forth Dryden's poetical 
powers. His heroic ſtanzas have beauties 
and defects; the thoughts are vigorous, and, 
though not always proper, ſhew a mind re- 
plete with ideas; the numbers are ſmooth ; 
and the diction, if not Re > ga is 
| co W 2o-h 0457. 

Davenant was an at "ou dime his fa- 
vouritè author, though Gondibert never ap- 

| Nog have been popular; and from Dave- 
nant he learned to pleaſe his ear with the 
ſtanza of four lines alternately thymed. 


4 Dryden 


Dryden very — fabmed his r 
there are in this early production no traces 
of Donne's or Jonſon's ruggedneſs; but he 
did not ſo ſoon free his mind from the 
ambition of forced conceits. In his verſes 
on the Samos he ſays of the IVE» 8 
exile, ie ard bs 
Be roſa by N 

Could taſte no fweets of youth's defir'd age, 
| weer CPR pilgrimage: ak 


And be to ſhew "EM virtue and 
wiſdom are increaſed by W he makes 


5 Tomes 


Well might the ancient t poets then * 

On Night the honour d name of counſellor, 

Since, ſtruck with rays of proſperous fortune blind, 
We light alone i in dark afflictions find. ' 


His praiſe of Monk's Jexrtoviey compeitia 
ſuch a cluſter of thoughts unallied to one ano- 
ther, as will not elſewhere be eafily found: - 


Twas Monk, whom Providence deſign'd to looſe 
: Thoſe real bonds falſe freedom did impoſe. _ 
Tha bleſſed ſaints that watch'd this turning ſcene 
Did from their ſtars with joyful wonder lean, 

x ES \ To 
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Jo ſee ſmall clues draw vaſteſt weights along, 
| nenten bur nenne rene ! 
Thus pencils can by one flight touch reſtore 
Smiles to that changed face chat wept bafore.! _ 
With eaſe ſuch fond chimeras,e; N by | 
As fancy frames for fancy.to ſubdue... e 
But, when ourſelves to action we herake, . 4 30 
It ſhuns the mint like gold that chymiſts make. : 
How hard was then his taſk, at once to be 
What in the body natural we ſee ! 
Man's Archite& diſtinctly did, ordain 5h 
The charge of muſcles, nerves, and of 8 
Through viewleſs conduits ſpirits to diſpenſe 
The ſprings of motion from the fear of ſenſe. 
»Twas not the haſty product of a-day,. A act? Ke 
But the walt-ri -ripen'd fruit of wiſe delay. | 
He, like a patient angler, ere he ſtrook, 
Would let them play a-while upon the hook. 
Our healthful food the fomach labours thus, 
At firſt embracing what it ſtrait doth. , 
Wiſe leaches will not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing pains er che 3 | 
crude z, ret; 4 2603; 3 30 21 f 
Deaf to complaints, they wait mou the ill, 
oY Till ſome ſafe crifis authorize their ſkill. _ 


He had, not yet learned, indeed he never 
learned well, to forbear the impropet uſe of 


mythology. After having Fernen ker 
* deities for theit care, | 


"A 


. ith 
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With Alga who the ſacred altar ſtrows? 
Jo all the ſea- gods Charles an offering owes; 
A bull to thee, Portunus, ſhall be ſlain; 
A ram to you, ye Tempeſts of the Main. 


He tells us, in the language of religion, 


Prayer ſtorm'd the ſkies, and raviſh'd Charles 


from thence, 
| As heaven itſelf, is took by violence. 5 


And afterwards mentions he of 3 won 


awful paſſages of Sacred n N 


Other conceits chere are, too curious to be 
quite omitted; as, 9 


For by example moſt ve lind before; 
And, glaſs-like, clearneſs mix'd with frailty bore. 


How far he was yet from thioking r ere. 


„eee 


from the extravagance of * fictions and hy. 
perboles: 7 


The winds, that 2 alodimcida 8 | 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew ; / 
Or, out of breath with j Joy, could not enlarge 
Their ſtraitett d lutigs 
It is no longer motion cheats br wb 
A you meet it, the land approacheth you; 9925 
1 88 The 
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The land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence, and ſorrow bears.. 


I know not whether this fancy, however little 
be its value, was not borrowed. A French 
poet read to Malherbe ſame verſes, in which 
he repreſents France as moving out of its 
place to receive the king. Though this,“ 
ſaid Malherbe, (was in my time, + do 8 
of remember wo 1 ONS 


His poem on the Coronation 15 a more even 
tenour of thought. Some lines delerve. to be 
quoted, - 5 A 

You have already quench'd aliens brand; I 

And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land; 

The jealous ſets that durſt not truſt their cauſe 

So far from their on will as to the laws. 
Him for their umpire and their ſynod take, 
And their appeal alone to Ceſar make. 


Here may be found one particle of that old 
verſification, of which, 1 e in all his 
works, there i is not another 1 | 


Nor is it duty, or our hope alone, 
| Creates that joy, but full fruition. 


DRYDEN 3 


In the verſes to the lord chancellor Claren- 
don, two years afterwards, is a conceit ſo 
hopeleſs at the firſt view, that few "would 
have attempted it; and fo ſucceſsfully" la- 
boured, that though at laſt it gives the reader' 
more perplexity than pleaſure, and ſeems 
hardly worth the ſtudy that it coſts, yet it 
mult be valued as a proof of a mind at once 
| ſubtle and \comprehenfive; 


In open proſpect nothing Lies our eye, 

| Until. the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſky : 
So in this hemiſphere our utmoſt view © 
Is only bounded by our king and you: 
Our fight is limited where you are join d, 

And beyond that no farther heaven can find. 
So well your virtues do with his agree, 
'That, though your orbs of different greatneſs be, 
Yet both are for each other's uſe diſpos'd, | 

His to encloſe, and yours to be enclos d. 
Nor could another in your room have been, 
Except an emptineſs had come between. 


The compariſon of the Chancellor to he 


Indies leaves all reſemblance too far behind i Wa 


| Ae3 mie Indics went Ford bafien = 

Thoſe rich perfumes which from the happy ſhore 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd;, 

' "Whoſe guilty ſweetneſs firſt their world betray d; 


80 
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So by your counſels we are brought to view | 
A new ad undiſcover'd world in you. 


There i 1s another compariſon, for there i is 
little. elſe in the poem, of which, though per- 
haps it cannot be explain d into plain proſaic 
meaning, the mind perceives, enough, to be 
delighted, and readily: forgives its obſcurity, 
for its: magnificenes: C36 bod | 


How ſtrangely active are the arts of peace, 
Whoſe reſtleſs motions leſs than wars do ceaſe ! 
Peace i 15, not freed from labour, but from noiſe; 
And wax more force, but not more pains employs. 
Such is the mighty ſwiftneſs of your mind, 
That, like the carth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind; 
While yau ſo ſmoothly. turn and row] our ſphere, 
That rapid motion does but reſt appear. 
For as in nature's: ſwiftneſs, with the throng 
Of flying orbs while ours is borne along, 
All ſeems at reſt to the deluded eye, | 
Moy'd by the ſoul of the fame harmony.: _ | 
So carry'd on by your: unwearied care, 
We reſt 1 in peace, and yet in motion ſhare. 


To this ſuccred four lines, which perhaps 
afford Dryden's firſt attempt at thoſe p2netrat= 
ing rematks on human wature, for which he 
BE bet! hotly Forced 7 


£ 
k * 
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Let envy then thoſe crimes within you ſee, 
From which the happy never muſt be free; 
Kays that does with miſery reſide, | ae 
The joy and.t the. revenge of ruinꝰd pride. * 


Into this poem be ſcerns to have collefied 
all his powers ; and after this he did not of- 
ten bring upon his anvil ſuch ſtubborn and I 
unmalleable thoughts; 3, but, as a ſpecimen. of : 
his abilities to unite. the mot unſociable mate 
ter, he has concluded with lines, of which 1 
think not ; myſclf 'qbliged.to to tell the meaning: 


Vet unimpaited with labours, or with time, 

Jour age but ſeems to à new youth to climb. 

Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget, 

And meaſute change, but ſhare no part of it: 

"And ſtill it ſhall without a weight increaſe, 

Like this new year, whoſe motions never ceaſe. 

For ſince the glorious courſe you have begun 

Is led by Charles, as that is by the fun, _ 

Ir muſt both weightleſs and immortal prove, 

me wp par centre of it it is Dean, SOD 

In e ini Mirabilis he returned to the 
quatrain, which from that time he totally” 
quitted, perhaps from this experience of its 
inconvenietice, for he complains of its diffi- 
culty. This is one of his greateſt attempts. 

7): Fg | He 
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He had ſubjects equal to his abilities, a great 
naval war, and the Fire of London. Battles 
have always been deſcribed in heroic poetry; 
but a ſex-fight and artillery had yet ſome- 
thing of novelty. New arts are long in the 
world before poets deſcribe them; for they 
| borrow every thing from their predeceſſors, g 
and commonly derive very little from nature 
or from life. Boileau was the firſt French | 
writer that had ever hazarded in verſe the 
mention of modern war, or the effects of 5 
gunpowder. We, who are leſs afraid of no- 
velty, had already poſſeſſion of thoſe dread- 
ful images. Waller had deſcribed a ſea- 
fight. Milton had not yet transferred the 
invention of + d to the rebellious angels. 


| This poem is written with great diligence, 

yet does not fully anſwer the expeQation 
raiſed by ſuch ſubjects and ſuch a writer, 
With the ſtanza of Davenant he has ſome- 
times his vein of parentheſis, and incidental 
diſquiſition, and Ws his narrative for a wife 


HOW. 


"The general fault i is, * * he affords more 
l ſentiment than N and does not ſo 
* much 


— 
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much impreſs ſcenes upon the fancy, as de- 


duce ae and make compariſons. 


| The initial ——— ek * too 9 | 
reſemblance to the firſt lines of Waller's poem 
on the war with Spain; perhaps ſuch” a be- 


ginning is natural, and could not be avoided 


without affectation. Both Waller and Dry- 
den might take their hint from the poem on 
the civil war of Rome, . Orbem ed to- 
& e c. | 


Of the king collecting his . e's 


It ſeems as every ſhip their ſovereign knows, _ 
His awful ſummons they ſo ſoon obey ; 

So hear the ſcaly herds when Proteus blows, 

And ſo to paſture follow through the ſea, 


It would not be hard to believe that Dry- 
den had written the two firſt lines ſeriouſly, 
and that ſome wag had: added the two latter 
in burleſque. Who would expect the lines, 
that immediately follow, which' are indeed 


| perhaps indecently hyperbolical, but certainly 0 


in a mode WAY, different? BG 


„ - — 
oy 
7 x . 0 : CF 
l | kd: ALCT 1 | $$ 
S © % 4 . ER ETT. — » : 
* 
, 


will afford a very mnie an of 2 
deſetiptions in this poem ; FT 


- Like know . tous of their — ang 
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"To ſee this fleet upon the ocean move, We 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the Kies; 
xy heaven, as if there wanted lights _— 


NNE tapers made two ar erer riſe. © 
The deſcription of the attempt-at Bergen 


And now approached their fleet from India, fraught ; 
With all the riches of the rifing ſunn n 

And precious ſand from ſouthern climates brought, 
The fatal veer where the war begun. 


Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coaſt they 
bring: 
Then firſt the North's cold boſom ſpices bore, 
And winter hrnoded: on the eaſtern. ſpring. 


By the rich ſcent we found our perfum'd prey, 

2 Which, flank'd with rocks, al cloſe in bay 

W vert lie; aer 

; . round about their murdering cannon lay, 
At once 0 threxten/and 1 invite 3 n 


5 cham: cannot, and 1 more bard, 

The Engliſh undertake th* unequal war : 

Seven ſhips alone, by which the port is barr d, 
3 the e Denmark dare. 


2 
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I Theſe fight like huſbands, but like lovets/thoſe : 


Theſe fain would keep, 'and bade ne | 


enjoy: 
And to ſuch height their At df growyg. 


That what both love, both hazard to deſtroy: : 


A Amidft whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm'd againſt them fly: 
Some preciouſly by ſhatter d porcelain fall, 
And ſome by aromatic {| plinters die: | 


And, though by tempeſts of the prize : bereft, 
In heayen's inclemency ſome eaſe we find: 
Our foes we vanquiſh'd by our, valgur left, 

n 772285 to the ſeas and wind. 


An this manner is TR ſublime too GVA 


mingled with the ridiculous, The Dutch 


ſeck a ſhelter for a wealthy fleet: this ſurely 


needed no illuſtration z yet they . muſt fly, 


not like all the reſt of mankind on the ſame 


| occaſion, but ( like hunted caſtors;” and they 


might with ſtrict propriety be hunted; for 
we winded them by our noſes— their per- 
fumes betrayed them. The Huband and the 
Lover, though of more dignity than the 
Oaſtor, are images too domeſtio to mingle 


properly with the horrots of war. The tos 


| quatrains' that follow are worthy of the au- 


N 1 

| 

: 

; 

; 

| 
4 


The account of * different ſenſations 
with which the two fleets retired, when the 
night parted them, is one at the wireſt flowers | 


of Engliſh poetry. MIT: 


The night comes on, we Ow to ET | 
The combat ftill, and they aſliam'd to leave; 
Tin che laſt ſtreaks of dying day wirhdrew, 
And doubtful moon · light did our rage deceive. 


In th! Engliſh fleet each ſhip reſqunds.with joy, 
| And loud applauſe of their great leader's fame: 
m firey dreams the Dutch they ſtill deſtroy, _ 

| And, lumbering, ſmile at the imagin'd flame, 


N ot ſo the Holland fleet, who, tir'd and done, 

- ''Stretch'd on their decks like weary: oxen lie; 
Faint ſweats all down their mighty members run, 

(Vaſt bulks, which little ſouls but ill . 5 


2 In dreams they fearful precipices tread, 

Or, ſhipwreck d, labour to ſome diſtant os : 

Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead; 
neee ep no more. 

* 

n is a general rule i in poetry, chat all ap» 
neogrigzed. terms of art ſhould be ſunk in ge- 
neral expreſſions, becauſe. poetry is to ſpeak 
an ; univerſal language. This rule is ſtill | 
| ſponge with regard to, ue nat Iiberal, or 
conſined 


— - 


3, 


15 ” * 9 


N 8 
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conſined to few, and "therefore far removed 
from common knowledge ;. and of this kind, 
certainly, is technical navigation, Yet Dry- 
den was of opinion, tbat a ſea· bght ought 
to be. deſcribed in the nautical language; 
y and certaiuly,” ſays he, „ as thoſe, who 
«in a logical diſputation keep to general 
« terms, would hide a fallacy, ſo thoſe who 
« do_ it in portical n would yell 
45 W ignorance,” | 


- 
„ 


4. 


f 


| Let us then . to experience ; for by 

experience at laſt we learn as well what will 
pleaſe as what will profit. In the battle, his 
terms ſeem to have been blown away; but 
he deals them * the dock: a 


So here forne pick our bullets from! the 64. 5 
Some drive old okum thro' each ſeam. and rift: 

. heir left-hand does the calling: iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they life. 

With boiling pitch another near at hang 
(From 3 Sweden brought) the ſeams in 


Which well laid oe er, rt falt-ſea waves wich. | 


ſtand; +, 
\ Ami ſhake them bon e Pe del in 
ay. 70 drops. 1 ** 
wen. | - 1 *. 


if - * 
4 * 9 * 
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Some the gall'g ropes r daw by marling bind, 


Or ſeax-cloth maſts Wich n am. 


To tin gew eee ibto the wind, 
And one below their cale or W 5 notes. 


I ſuppoſe . is not one term which 


oy en oe; not WAR away- 


His Jigrefion to the original and. ks 


of navigation, with his proſpect of the ad- 


vancement which it ſhall receive from the 
Royal Society, then newly ' inſtituted, may 
be conſidered as an example feldom equalled 
of ſeaſonable cxeurfion! and en return. 2 


\/- 


2 


. line, however, leaves me diſcon- 


| tented; he fays, that by the help. of the 
philoſophers, ut? 


» 4 


Inſtructed ip ſhall fail to NEG commerce, | 
By which We N. rr are allied. — 7 


Which he is conſtrained to axplaic in a a note 


« by a more exact meaſure of longitude.“ 
It had better become Dryden's learning and 


genius to have laboured' ſcience. into poetry, 


and have. ſhewn, wo, explaining e 


tbot 


* 
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chat verſe did not refuſe the ideas of 1 


ſoph .. 

His a of tis Tire is painted 5 
reſolute meditation, out of a mind better 
formed to reaſon than to feel. The coufla- 
gration of a city, with all its tumults of 
concomitant diſtreſs, is one of the moſt 
dreadful ſpectacles which this world can of- 
fer to human eyes ; yet it ſeems to raiſe lit- . 
tle emotion in the breaſt of the poet; he 

watches the flame coolly from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
with now a reflection, and now a ſimile; till 
at laſt he meets the king, for whom be 
makes a ſpeech, rather tedious in a time ſo 
buſy; and then follows again the Progreſs * 
of the fire. | | Weine 


2 N 


There 15 however, in this part ſome! 
paſſages that deſerve attention; ; as in the th: 


15 


ginning* 8 
1 * * : | | : 8 4 
The Akane of trades, and noiſeful gain, 
And luxury, more late afleep were laid! 
| All was the Night's, and in her ſilent reign * 
No ſound the reſt o Nature did invade 


| Omnia 2 erant. 109 


ſhall be made in the new city is elegant and 


% DK Y.D E NM. 


The expreſſion . All was the Night's” 


is taken from Seneca, who remarks on Virgil's 


line, 


| Omnia noi Sue; placida compoſt guiete, in 


that he might have concluded better, 


T3 


| The follow ing quatrain is vigorous and 
animated: „ | | 


The bot of traytors FR the bridge deſcend. 
With bold fanatick ſpectres to rejoice Fes 

eee ee [85 
And ling their labbathnotes with feeble vi voice. 


His Pe of the i improvements which 


poetical, and with an event which Poets 
cannot always boaſt has been happily ve- 
rified. The poem concludes with a tle. | 


that n have berter been omitted. 


7 2 3 


Dryden, 8 He wrote 3 FORM 
not yet fully to have formed his 8 


wy or ſettled his — of ONES 


” ', 
1 * we 4 — 


he 5 „ From 


* 
, 


.*; 
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From this time he addicted himſelf almoſt 


wholly to the ſtage, 4 to which,” ſays he, | 
„ my genius never much inclined me,” 
merely as the moſt profirable market for 


poetry. By writing tragedies in rhyme, he 


continued to improve his diction and His 
numbers. According to the opinion of 


Harte, who had ſtudied his works with 


great attention, he ſettled his principles of 


verification in 1676, when he produced the 


» play of Aureng Zeb; and according to his 
oven account of the ſhort time in which he 
wrote Tyrannic Love, and the State Inno- 


cence, he ſoon obtained the full effect of dili- 
ace, an added facility to exactneſs. 

© Rhyme has been fo long baniſhed from the 
theatre, that we know not ĩts effects upon the 
paſſions of an audience; but it has this conve- 
nience, that ſentences ſtand more indepen- 
dent on each other, and ſtriking paſſages are 


therefore eaſily ſelected and retained, - Thus 
the deſcription of Night in the Indian Em- 

peror, and the riſe and fall of empire in the 
Conqueſt of Granada, are more frequently re- 
peated than any lines in A for Love, or 
| LY ee | &.. 


; 1 To 


©, 


2 


„ » 


T0 ſearchi®his plays for vigorous, allies | 
and ſententibus elegancies, or to fix the dates 
of any little pieces which he wrote by chance, | 
or by ſolicitation, were, labour, too dien 
and minute 01 55 


His e labours did not ſo, wholly 
. abſorb his thoughts, but that he promul- 
- gated the laws of trapſlation in a preface to 
the Evgliſh Epiſtles of Ovid; one of which 
he tranſlated himſelf, , and another in con- 
| JunQion with 155 fl of ez 1 


= 
"4 * 7 


_ Abſalom and Achitophel is a work fo well 
known, that particular criticiſm is ſuperflu- 
ous. If it be conſidered as a poem political 
and controverſial, it will be found to com- 
priſe all the e e. of which the ſubject 
is ſuſceptible; acrimony of cenſure, elegance 

of praiſe, artful delineation of characters, 
variety and 47 of ae. — To 


ber el) be. andes any other ee 
compoſition. „ | 36 


* 
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It is not, n ſome 
lines are inelegagt or improper, and too 
many tre irrejigiquſly licentious. The ori- 
ginal ſtructure of the poem was defective; 
allegories drawn to great length will always 
break; Charles could. not run e 
Parallel with David. W N 
- 
The ſubject had likewiſe, another i Bene 
nience: it admitted little i imagery or geſorip- 
tion; and a long poem of mere ſentiments 
IT cafily becomes tedious ; though all the parts 

are forcible, and every lice kindles new rap- 
ture, the reader, if not relieved by the inter- 


: poſition of ſomething that ſooth$ the fancy, 
grows weary of admiration, W Ol 


2 uf | I | 0 * : 
Ag an approach to the hiſtoria] truth was 


neceſſary, the action and cataſtrophe were not 

in the poet's power j there is therefore ana 
unpleaſing diſproportion between the begin- 

ning and the end. We fe alarmed by a 


faction formed of mãuy ſects various in their 


25 principles, but agreeing in their purpoſe of 
miſchief, formidable for their numbers, aud 


Airong by their ſupports ; while the king's 


- * L4 Son , fhicuds | | 


* 


4 
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friends are few and weak. The chiefs on 
either part e ſet forth® to vie ; but When 
expectation is at the n the 18 1 makes 5 


be: __ OO” — , 


_ 
Ws 


ments, . walls of marble, and gates of hraſs, 


25 to Jatire, èan add great force to genetal prin- 


diſcovers equal Wilitſes in the writer. The 


Y dation; ; a ſingle character ar incident ca not 7 
furniſh as many ideas, as a ſeries of events, 


or - eva e * T8; pore. there-" 


+ jd TY”; * 


9 


© Henggfortha ſerie of nom, rimes began, 


Who can forbear to thitk of an EPR 
caſtle, with a wide moat” and lofty battle- 


» : 
. . 


* 


which, vaniſhes at once into air, when the 
deſtined knight Now's! oY harn dolores it 5 
8 
1 the ſecond Pb written rn there * 
is a long inſertion, which, for its poignanicy « 
of ſatite, exceeds auy part of tlie former. ' Per- 
ſonal reſentment, though no laudable motive. So 


ples Sel-loyw js a PT * ae. 
- 

* The Nee 7. PINS 3 . 
Pe wien Abſalom, and. Acbitophel, but won a 
narrower plan, gives leſspleaſure, thoſſgh it . 


ſuperſtruQure cannot egtend beyoud the oun- 


fote, 
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fore, ſince time has left it to itſelf, is not much 
read, nor perhaps generally unde ſtood; yet 
it abounds with touches both of humorous 
and ſeribus ſatire, , The picture of a man 
whoſe propenſions to miſchief are ſuch, that 
his beſt actions are but inahilit y of wiekedueſt, 
is very {kilfully, WORE 1 e co- 
 Joured': fleas io 10 flib 


" Power was 4% ao; but, throws, . 55 
pretence, e eee 0 Ys 
The wretch turn'd loyal in his own defenes,".. 
And malice feconcil'd him to his prince. 
Him, in the anguiſh of his ſodl, he 15 
Re warded faſter {till than he deſery d: 
| 1 Behold him now exalted | into truſt ;_ 
His counſels oft convenient, feldom mY 7 
- Evni in the moſt ſincere advice he gave, 5 
33 He had a grudging {Hill to be a knave. CEOS 
1 The frauds, he learnt in js tis yore Et, 
Made him uneaſy in his lagfulgears, @ 247 
| e ee honeſt as he cou dd, 5 "8 
„like white witches , miſchievouſly good. * 
Ke. firſt bias, e he leans; - 


þ * 


1 g Yould be _ is wicked means. 
7 * 8 " 
© The Ti briodig, which; by a 3 am 
"a6 neither authorized nor analogical, he 


"calls Aua, * not among his happieſt 
1 b „ | 


* 


Produce 
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productions. Its firſt and obvious defect is 
the irregularity of its mette, to Which the 
ears of that age, however, were accuſtomed. 
What is worſe, it has neither tenderneſs nor 
dignity. it is neither magnificent nor pathe- 
tic. He ſeems to look round him for images 
which he cannot Hud, and, what he has ' 
diſtorts by endeavouring to enlarge ch ft 
le is,“ he ſays, c petrified with grieff”. hve 
the marble e and trickles in 


= joe. e RE ff 


& Aka his Mars, * 
And every noble remedy apply'd; * 
With emulation each eſſay d 4, | 
| ; His utmoſt {kill ; nay, more, they prayd: 
| Was never TS. game with better conduct | 
play d. $ 
He had been a lktle 1 ts . 


before, upon the prayers of a nation for their | 
dying ſovereign ; nor was he ſet enough! 


to keep Hoathed! fables aut of his * 


* 


— - — ts ns. mo 


' With him by innumerable crowd * -" 50 
e » Prayers L447, 


Kacke at the gates of Wren 8 kadck'd 
aloud; „ 
e evel-meaning * petitioners” 3 
* All 
„ 


: 


7 
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All for his tife affail'd the hne, 
All would bare brib'd Wig tary 

T their on. 
Fee itſelf could Hary:: 
Tas almoſt borne by force as in the giants ear. 
The pray'rs, at ban for. his reprieve were 
* heard; q » 
Ty death, To Hezekiat's, ; was deferr'd? 


. 3 the PEI a de- 


fire of ſplendor withous Wealth. In the con- 
oluſion he ſeems toggaich pleaſed with the 
| proſpeR of this new reign to have lamented 


. Nw” 62 much * . 
15 did For miſery: in, this mat for 


want of ſkifl either in Baer or elegiack . 


poetry. His poem on the death of Mrs. 
© Kiſlegges is undoubtedly the nobleſt ode that 
our language ever has produged. The firſt 


part flow witffa torrent of 3 Fer- 


« vet immeiſſuſque ruit.” All the ſtanzas 
ideed are not equal. An imperiaF'erown c. can- 
not be one continued diamond; ; the gems 


muſt be held together by ſome leis valuable 


matter 2 — n 


* 
e, 


In kis firſt ode for Cecilia S a which i is 
* in the ſplendor of the ſecond, there are 


peſſages 55 


2 
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paſſages which would have dignified any 
other poet. The firſt ſtanza-is vigarous and 
elegant, though the word diapaſon is too tech · 
nical, and the rhymes are to remote from 


4 


one nee e 5 n 
SY ww! | AE $3385; .9 7 5 
| Frgm hackcar7 from deen h. harmony, . 
This univerſal frame began: | + 
When nature upgernearly a heap Bees 
_ atoms lay, 7 * * 
And could not eher head, 8 
e e voice Was heard from hight: 
Atiſe, ye re than dead. #%': 10 fan) 
Then ad n ho, and moiſt 8 


'* 


In order to tir ſtations leap, | 8 7 1 
And muſzok's, power bey. N 
- From harmony, ; 4 heavenly hoy [uf 
This univerſal frame began: in 
"Tot From harmony to harmony - . 4 Inge, 1 
\Thrwogh all the compaſs of the 1 notes: nn, "TY. 
The diapHon . full in cnan: x 


8 
The congluſion f is lj exile . but it 
includes an image ſo awful f in itſelf, that it 
can owe little to poetry ; and I could wiſh 
the antitheſis of mufick untuning had found 
29 ſome other Wok. Ra 


- * 


As from 90 power of ſacred Th 
The ſpheres began to move, 


And ſung the great Creator's praiſe | | 
To all the bleſs'd above: 7 | 


So, 15 the laſt and Areadful wor 
This crumbling pageant ſhall _ 


The dead hall live, the living die, * 
| And uc Vo unrune the ky... . 


1 


The trumpet ſhall be heard on high, 9 


- Of hie Mil in elegg Es bus gigen a peel. | 
men in his Eleohora, of which the IE 8 


E Oe author: 


- | 
| Woge alf theſe rare | endownienits of the oy 


Were in a narrow ſpace f life confin'd, 

The figure was with full perfection crown'd; © 
Though not ſo large an orb, as truly round? 5 

As when in glory, through the public place, 

The ſpoils of conquer d nations were to pals,” 
And but one day for triumph was allow d, 

The conſul Was conſtrain'd his pomp to crowd ; 

And { the ſwiſt proctfſion hurry'd on, 
That all, tho not diſtinctly, might be N 

So in the Rraiten'd bounds of life confin'd, | 

She gave but glimpſes of her glorious wid. 

Aud multitudes of virtues pafs'd along; EE OE L 
Each preſſing foremoſt i in the mighty e * 

| Ambitious to be ſeen, and OY erer oom 
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For greater bi that were to come. 
Yet unemployed no minute ſlipp'd away; 
Moments were precious in ſo ſhort a ſtay. 
The haſte of Heaven to have her was ſo great, 
That ſome were ſingle acts, though. each 
compleat ; ' 
And every act ſtood ready to repeat 


- > — — —— —— . ꝑ . ˙ — 
5 


This piece, however, is not as its 
faults ; there is fo much likeneſs in the initial 


comparison, that there. is no illuſtration, As 
. a king would be e rer was 


f lamented : * SR Pd 
i & oy 1 


As, when FR WE and gracious "OR dies, 
Soft whiſpers, firſt and mournful murmurs, riſe | 
Among the fad attendants; then the ſound _ 
 Soon-gathers voice, and ſpreads the news around, 
Through town and.country, till the dreadful blaſt 
1s blown to diſtant colonies at laſt, * | 
Who then, perhaps, were offering vows in vain, 
For his long life, and for his happy reign ; | 
So ſlowly: by degrees, unwilling fame PY 1 oy | 


Did matchleſs Eleonora's fate proclaim, 
Till ae as the loſs the news became. 


This i is litte better than to fay i in phaſe of . 

« ſhrpb, that it is as green as a tree z or ofa | 
"20s that it waters a garden, as a river wa- 0 
a Fee Dryden 
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Dryden confeſſes that he did not know the 
lady whom he celebrates: the praiſe being 
therefore inevitably general fixes no impref- 
ſion upon the reader, nor excites any ten- 
dency to love, nor much deſire of imitation. 
Knowledge of the ſubject is to the poet what 
durable N are to may architeR, 3 


The Religio Lali, which has its WR 
from the Religio Medici of Browne, is almoſt 
the only work of Dryden-which can be con- 
ſidered as a voluntaty effufion 3 in this, there- 
fore, it might be hoped, that the full eſſul- 
gence. of his genius would be found. But; 
unhappily the ſubject is rather argumenta- 
tive than poetical ; he intended only a. pn 
. metrical Keen wet MS = 


And this unpeliſh'd rugged . 1 — A 
As fitteſt for diſcourſe, an neareſt proſe. ; * 


77 100 


This, badete is a e of great 
1 in its kind, in which the familiar 
is very improperly. diverfified-with the ſolemn, 
and the grave with the-humorous ;/ in Which 
metre has neither weakened the force, nor 
N the Perſpicuity 5 argument; nor 

will 


* 


* 


„ d 


will it be eaſy to find another example 
equally happy of this middle kind of writing, 
which, though proſaic in ſome parts, riſes 
to high poetry in others, and neither towers 
to Wan ſkies, nor TM: Ong. the ond 


0 the fon kind, or not far diſtant From 
it, is the Hind and Panther, the longeſt of 
all Dryden' $ original poems; an allegory in- 
teunded to comprize and to decide the contto- 
verſy between the Romaniſts and Proteſtants · 
The ſcheme of the work is injudiciou us and 
incommodious; for what can be more ab- 
ſurd than that one beaſt ſhould counſel ano- 
ther to reſt her faith upon a pope and coun- 
cilꝰ Ne ſeems well enough il il led in the uſual 
topicks of argument, endeavours to ſhew the 
neceſſity of an infallible judge, and reproaches 
the Reformers with want of unity; but is 
weak enough | to alk, why, fince we ſec with- 
out knowing how, we may not have an in- | 


anch judge nr ap br mba, whete * 


The Hind: at aka time is afraid to drink at 
the common brook; becauſe ſhe may be wor- 
tried; but, walking home with the - Panther, = 
talks by che way. of the Nicene Fathers, and 
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at laſt declares herſelf to be the Catholic 
* | 


This abſurdity was very properly ridiculed 
in the City Mouſe and Country, Mouſe of Mon- 
| tague and Prior; and in the detection and 
ſure of the incongruity ofthe fition chiefly 
cenſiſts the value of their performance, which, 
whatever reputation it might obtain by the 
help of temporary paſſions, ſeems, to readers 
almoſt a century e not very e or 
animated, | r yh ER Ya pare en Pe, 


| Pope, wboſe judgement was perhaps a lit- 
tle bribed by the ſuhject, uſedgo-mention this 
poem as the moſt correct ſpecimen of Dry- 
den's verſification, It was indeed written 
when he had completely formed his manner, 
and may be ſuppoſed to exhibit, negligence 
excepted, his deliberate and ultimate ſcheme | 
of metre. 

We may 3 Wet oe inter, that 
he did not approve the perpetual uniformity 
which confines the ſenſe to couplets, ſince 
he has broken his lines i in b, 4 en fn 


ragriph. © „ 
Vor- II, M a A milk- 
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A milk- white Hind, immortal and unchang d, 
Fed on the lawns, and in the foreſt rang'd : 
Without unfpotted, innocent within, 
She fear'd no danger, for ſhe knew no fin. 
Yet had ſhe oft been chac'd with horns has 
| hounds, ' 
And Scythian ſhafts, and ets 
 Aim'dat her heart ; Was often forc'd to fly, 
And doom d to death, though fated not to die. 


Theſe lines are lofty, elegant, and mufical, 
notwithſtanding the interruption of the pauſe, 
of which the effect is rather increaſe of plea- 
ſure by variety, than offence by ruggedneſs. 


To the firft part it was his intention, he 
ſays, * to give the majeſtic turn of heroic 
« poeſy ;“ and perhaps he might have exe- 
cuted his defign not unfucceſsfully, had an 
opportunity of ſatire, which he cannot for- 
bear, fallen ſometimes in his way. The 
character of a Preſbyterian, whoſe em- 
blem is the Woff, is not or ng. 4 ma- 

jeſtie: 2 | 


| | More 1 the n 
Appear with belly gaunt and famiſh'd face ; | 
Never was ſo 9 . 

His 
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His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, 
Cloſe clapp'd for ſhame; but his rough creſt 


he rears, 


And pricks up his predeſtinating ears. 


His general character of the other ſorts f 


beaſts that never go to church, though ſpritely 


and keen, has, however, not much of heroick 


poeſy: 


Theſe are the chief; to 2 o'er the reſt, 
And ſtand like Adam naming every beaſt, 
Were weary work; nor will the Muſe deſcribe 
A flimy born, and ſun-begotten tribe ; 
Who far from ſteeples and their ſacred ſound, 
In fields their ſullen conventicles found. 
"Theſe groſs, half. animated, lumps I leave; 
Nor can I think whatthoughts can conceive; 
But, if they think at all, tis ſure go higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may aſpire; 
Souls that can ſcarce ferment their maſs of 
clay; 
Jo droſſy, ſo diviſible are th | 
As would but ſerve pure bodies for allay ; 
Such fouls as ſhards produce, ſuch beetle things 
As only buz to Heaven with evening wings; 
Strike in the dark, offending but by chance; 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They know not beings, and but hate a name ; 
To them the Hind and Panther * ſame. 


M2 One 


= 
— 2 ͤ„— — mm —_—_—{ wut. 


hs m EN; 


One more inſtahce, and that taken from 
the narrative part, where ſtyle was more in 
his choice, will ſhew how ſteadily he kept 
his reſolution of heroick dignity. 


For when the herd, ſuffic'd; did late ropuir 
Jo ferney heaths and to their foreſt laire, 
She made a mannerly excuſe to ſtay, 
Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way: 
That, fince the ſky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good-will the motion was embrac d, : 
To chat a while on their adventures patt : 
Nor had the grateful Hind ſo ſoon forgot 
Her friend and fellow-fufferer in the plot. 
Yet, wondering how of late ſhe grew eftrang'd, 
i Her e cloudy and her count'nance 
. chang' d, 
She thought this hour th occaſion would preſent 
To learn her fecret cauſe of diſcontent, 
Which well ſhe hop'd might be with _ 
| redreſs'd, 
Conſidering her a well - bred civil beaſt, 
And more a gentlewoman than the reſt. 
After ſome common talk what rumours ran, 
| The hay of the ſpotted muff began. © 


The ſecond and third parts he bebe to 
have reduced to diction more familiar and 
more ſuitable to diſpute and converſation; the 
| difference 
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difference is not, however, vety eaſily per- 
ceived; the firſt has familiar, and the two 
others have ſonorous, lines. The original 
incongruity runs through the whole; the 
king is now Ceſar, and now the Lyon; and 
the name Pan is Bren to the Supreme Being. 


But when this conſlitutional abſurdity i is 
forgiven, the poem muſt be confeſſed to be 
written with great ſmoothneſs. of metre, a 
wide extent of knowledge, and an abundant 
multiplicity of images; the . controverſy is 
embelliſhed with pointed ſentences, diverſi- 
fied by illuftrations, aud enlivened by ſallies 
of. invective. Some of the facts to which 
alluſions are made are now become obſcute, 
and perhaps there may be many ſatirical paſ- 
(ages little underſtood, | 


As it was by its ti a work of defiance, a 
| compoſition which would naturally beexamin- 
ed with the utmoſt acrimony of criticiſm, it 
was probably laboured with uncommon atten- 
tion, and there are, indeed, few negligences 
in the ſubordinate parts. The original im- 


ptoptiety, aud the ſubſequent unpopularity 


of the ſubject, added to the ridiculouſneſs of 
ity firſt elements, has ſunk it into neglect; 


M 3 OE, 
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but it may be uſefully ſtudicd, as an exam- 
ple of poetical ratiocination, in which the ax- 
gument ſuffers little from the metre. > 
In the poem on the Birth of the Prince of 
Wales, nothing is very remarkable but: the 
exorbitant adulation, and that inſenſibility 
of the precipice on which the king way then 
ſtanding, which the laureat apparently 
ſhared with the reſt of the courtiers. A few 
months cured him of controverſy, diſmiſſed 
him from court, and made him again a play- 
wright and tranffaror. 


Of Juvenal there had been a tranſlation by 
Stapylton, and another by Holiday; neither 
of them is very poetical. Stapylton is more 
ſmooth, and Holiday's is more eſteemed for 
the learning of his notes. A new verſion 
was propoſed to the poets of that time, and 
undertaken by them in conjunction. The 
main deſign was conducted by Dryden, 
whoſe reputation was ſuch that no man was 
unoling to ſerve the Muſes mages him. 


| The general charaQer of this tranſlation 
will be given, when it is ſaid to preſerve the 
1 | , wit, 
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wit, but to want the dignity, of the original. 
The peculiarity of Juvenal is a mixture of 
gaiety and ſtatelineſs, of pointed ſentences, 
and declamatory grandeur. His points have 
not been neglected; but his grandeur note 
of the band ſeemed to conſider as neceſſary 
to be imitated, except Creech, who undet- 
took the thirteenth ſatire. It is therefore 
perhaps poſſible: to give a better repteſenta- 
tion of that great ſatiriſt, even in thoſe parts 
which Dryden himſelf has tranſlated, ſome 
paſſages excepted, which will never be ex- 
celled. 


With Juyenal was publiſhed Perſius, tranſ- 
lated wholly by Dryden. This work, though 
like all other productions of Dryden it may 
| Have ſhinivg parts, ſeems to have been writ- 
ten merely for wages, in an uniform medio- 
ctity, without any eager endeavour after ex- 
cellence, or laborious effort of the mind, 

There wanders an opinion among the rea- 
ders of poetry, that one of theſe ſatires is 
an exerciſe of the ſchool. Dryden ſays, 
that he once tranflated it at ſchool ; but-not 
| | ; M 4 13 that 
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that he preſerved or ae the juvenile 
Fler fate l 
| Not long 8 e perhaps 
the moſt arduous work of its kind, a tranſla- 
tion of Virgil, for which he had ſhewn how 
well he was qualified by his verſion of the 
Pollio, and two epiſodes, one of Niſus 
and Euryalus, . the other, of Mezeutius and 
Wr. I Here % 16978 1 

| 
=o _ 3 of Ras 20d Virgil, 


the diſcriminative excellence of Homer i is ele- 
vation. and comprehenſion of thought, and 
that of Virgil, is grace and ſplendor of dic- 
tion. The beauties of Homer are therefore 
difficult to be, loſt, and thoſe of Virgil dif- 
ficult to be retained, The maſſy trunk of 
| ſentiment is ſafe by its ſolidity, but the 

bloſſoms of elocution eaſily drop away. The 
author, having the choice of his own images, 
ſelects thoſe what he can beſt adorn ; the 
tranſlator muſt, at all hazards, follow his 
original, and expreſs thoughts which perhaps 


1 0 he would not have choſen. When to this 


primary difficulty is added the inconveni- 
ence of a language ſo much inferior in har- 
mony 
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mony to the Latin, it cannot be expected 
that they Who read the Georgicks and the 


Eneid ſhould be much delighted with any 
verſion. 


All theſe obſtacles Dryden —.— and all 
theſe he determined to encounter. The ex- 
pectation of his work was undoubtedly 
great; the nation conſidered its honour as 
intereſted in the event. One gave him the 
different editions of his author, another 
helped him in the ſubordinate parts. The 
arguments of the ſeveral books were * 


him by Addiſon. 


The hopes of the publick were not diſap- 
pointed. He produced, ſays Pope, the moſt 
* noble and ſpirited tranſlation that I know 
« in any language.” It certainly excelled 
whatever had appeared in Engliſh, and ap- 
pears to have ſatisfied his friends, and, for 
the moſt part, to have filenced his enemies. 
Milbourne, indeed, a clergyman, attacked 


it; but his outrages ſeem to be the ebullitions - 


ofa mind agitated by ſtronger reſentment than 
bad poetry can excite, and previoully re- 
ſolved not to be ** 


His 


His criticiſm extends only to the Preface, 
Paſtorals, and Georgicks; and, as he pro- 
feſſes to give his antagoniſt an opportunity 
of repriſal, he has added his own verſion of 
the firſt and fourth Paſtorals, and the firſt 
Georgick. The world has forgotten his 
book ; but ſince his atterpt has given him 


G34. ++ 


remarks on the ioc — — the firſt 
Georgick, and of his poetry, by anneting 
his own verſion. mts 


Ver. 1 7 


e What makes a plenteous harveſt, when to 
- « The fruitful ſoil; and when to ſow the corn. 


« It's unlucky, they ſay, to Rumble at the thref- 
« hold, but what has a plenteous harveft to do 
« here? Virgil would not pretend to pre- 
& ſcribe rules for that which depends on the 
&« huſbandman's care, but the diſpoſitian f 
« Heaven altogether. Indeed, the plenteous 
crop depends ſomewhat on the good method 
4 of tillage, and where the /and's ill manur'd, 
4 the corn, without a miracle, can be but 


4 zndife 
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& ;ndifferent; but the harvef/ may be good, 
„which is its propereſt epithet, tho* the 
« huſbandman's ſkill were never ſo indifferent. 
« The next ſentence is too literal, and when 
*« 70 plough had been Virgil's meaning, and 
46 intelligible to every body; and when 1a 
&« ſox ihe corn, is a needleſs addition.” 


| Ver. 3. 
4e The care of ſheep, of oxen, and of kine, 


* And when to geld the lambs, and ſheer the 
ſwine, | 


\ 


« Would as well have fallen under the cura 
* our, qui cultus habendo fit pecori, as Mr. 
« D's deduction of particulars, rk 


Ver. 5. 
© The birth and genius of the frugal bee 
Ing, Mzcenas, and I fing to thee. 


« But where did experientia ever ſignify birth 
« and genius ? or what ground was there for 
« ſuch a fgure in this place? How much 
« more manly is Mr. Ogylby's verſion !” 


What makes rich grounds, in what celeſtial 
F 

is good to plough, and marry eims with 
| n 


« What 


<« What beſt fits cattle, what with ſheep agrees; 
And ſeyeral arts improving ___ bees ; | 
5% ing, Mzcenas. 


„Which Gar lines, tho' 8 enough, 
« are yet much more to the purpoſe than 
10 oy D's fix.” 


Ver. 27 

4 From fields and | rhountaing Jo my ſong repair. 
__ For patrium ae nemus, ſaltuſque Ly- 
c .““ SE well TIE an 

Ver. : 3 , 24. "IAA fp 
Inventor Pallas, of the fattening oil, 
* Thou founder of the plough, and 5 
man's toil! 


— 


00 Written as if theſe had' been Palla 5 inven- 
6 fin. © The Soi s toll's ndert 
„ nent.“ | TY | nat 2 


if 


Ver, 25. 
„he ſhroud-like cypreſ—— | 


«© Why ſhroud-like 1 Is a cypreſs pulled up by 
« the roots, which the ſeulpture in the laft 
2 e fills Silvanus's hand with, ſo very 
e 
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« like a ſhroud? Or did not Mr. D. think of 
« that kind of cypreſs us d often for ſcarves 
« and hatbands at funerals formerly, or for 


* widows vails, &c. if 10, twas a deep good 
& thought. E | 


Ver. 26. 


That wear 
The royal honours, and increaſe the year. 


What's meant by mcrea/ing the year ? Did 
« the gods or goddeſſes add more months, or 

« days, or hours, to it? Or how can arva 
&« tueri ſignify to wear rural honours? Is 
« this to tranſiate, or abuſe an author ? The 
« next couplet is borrow'd: from Ogylby, I 

« ſuppoſe, becauſe 4% to the Lil than 
4 ee 


; Ver. 33. 2 
« The patron of the world, and Rome's pecu- 
« liar guard, 


« Idle, and none of Virgi/”s, no more than 
« the ſenſe. of the precedent couplet; 10 
« again, he interpolates Virgil with that and 
ie the round circle of the year to guide powerful 
4 of bleſſings, which thou firew'ſt around. A 
« r Latiniſm, and an impertinent addi- 

3 | & in; 


tion; indeed the whole periad is but one 
« piece of abſurdity and nonſenſe, as thoſe 
ho lay it with the arigina! muſt find.“ 
Ver. 42, 43. 
& And Neptune ſhall reſign the faſces of the ſea, 


4c Was he conſul or difator there ? 
« And watry virgins for thy bed ſhall ftrive. 
« Both abſurd interpolations.” 


Ver. 47, 48. 
ce Where in the void of heaven a place is free. 

« Ab happy, D—n, were that place for thee / 
But where is /hat void? Or, what does 
© our framſlatur mean by it? He knows 
hat Ovid ſays God did to prevent ſuch 
« void in heaven; perhaps this was then 
6 2 : but Virgil talks more ſenſibly.” 


Ver. 49. 
8 The ſcorpion ready to receive thy laws, 


No, he would not then ee out of ; 
: bis way ſo faſt.” | 


; « Though Proforpine affe da her ſilent ſeat. 
66 « What 7 
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What made her then ſo angry with Aſca- 
« /aphus, for preventing her return? She 
« was now mus'd to Patience under the de- 
44 terminations of Fate, rather than fond of 
&« her refidence.” | 


Ver. 61, 62, 63. hs 
& Pity the poet's, and the ploughman's cares, J 
1 Intereſt thy greatneſs in our mean affairs, j 
% And uſe thyſelf betimes to hear our prayers. 


« Which 1s ſuch a wretched perverſion of 
 «' Vjrg's noble thought as Vicars would have 
« bluſh'd at ; but Mr. Ogy/by makes us ſome 
« amends, by his better lines ; 


&« O whereſocer thou art, from thence incline, 
And grant affiſtance to my bold defign ! 

< Pity, with me, poor huſbandmen's affairs, 

“ And now, as if tranflated, hear our prayers. 


« This is ſenſe, and 70 the purpoſe ; the other, 
« poor miiaken fluff,” 


Such were the ſtrictures of Milbourne, 
who found few abettors, and of whom it may 
be reaſonably imagined, that many who fa- 
Jnr, his deſign were aſhamed of his inſo- 

Co | 


When | 
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When admiration had ſubſided, the tranſ- 
Jation was more coolly examined, and found, 
like all others, to be ſometimes erroneous, 
and ſometimes licentious. Thoſe who could 
find faults, thought they could avoid them; 
and Dr. Brady attempted in blank verſe a 
tranſlation of the Eneid, which when dragged 
into the world did not live long enough to 
cry. I have never ſeen it; but that ſuch a 
verſion there is, or has been, perhaps ſomo 
old err r informed me. 

With not much better ſucceſs, Trapp, 
when his Tragedy and his Prelections had 
given him reputation, attempted another blank 
* verſion of the Eneid; to which, notwith- 
_ ſtanding the flight regard with which it was 
treated, he had afterwards perſeverance enough 
to add the Eclogues and Georgicks. His book 
may continue its exiſtence as long as it is the 
clandeſtine refuge of oer boys. 8 


Since the Engliſh ear has been ende 
to the mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and 


me diQion of poetry has become more ſplen- 


did, new attempts have been made to tranſtate 
4 Virgil; 
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Virgil; and all his works have been attempted 
by men better qualified to contend with Dry- 
den. Iwill not engage myſelf in an invidi- 
ous compariſon, by oppoſing one paſſage to 
another; a work of which there would be 
no end, and which * de ne offentive 
withioor uſe. 


It is not Wesen line with line that 
the merit of great works is to be eſtimated, 
but by their general effects and ultimate re- 
ſult. It is eaſy to note a weak line, and 
write one more vigorous in its place; to find 
a happineſs of expreſſion in the original, and 
ttanſplant it by force into the verſion: but 
what is given to the parts may be ſubducted 
from the whole, and the reader may be 
weary, though the critick may commend.” 
Works of imagination excel by their al- 
lurement and delight; by their power of at- 
tracting and detaining the atteution. That book 
is good in vain, which the reader throws away. 
He only is the maſter, Who keeps the mind 
in pleaſing captivity. whoſe pages are peruſed 
with eagerneſs, and in hope of new plea- 
ſure are peruſed again; and whoſe conclu- 

. II. N ſion 


ſion is pereeived with an eye of ſorrow, ſuch 
as the traveller caſts upon departing day. 


55 his proportion of this 1 
will conſent that Dryden ſhould be tried; of 
this, which, in oppofition to reaſon, makes 
Arioſto the darling and the pride of Italy; of 
this, which, in defiance of criticifm, conti- 


nes Shakſpeare the ſovereign of the drama. 


His laſt work was his Fables, in which he 
gave us the firſt example of a mode of writ- 
mg. which the Italians. call refacciments, a 
renovation of ancient writers, by modernizing} 
their language. Thus the old poem of Bozardo 
luas been new · dreſſed bx Domemchi and Berni. ö 
The works ef Chaucer, which upon this kind 
of rejuveneſcence has been beſtowed by Dryden, 
require little criticiſm. The tale of the 
Cock ſeems hardly worth revival; and the 
ſtory of Palamon and Arcite,. containing an 
action unſuitable to the times in which it 
is placed, can hardly be ſuffered to paſs, with 
ont cenſure of the hyperbolical commenda- 
tion which Dryden has given it in the gene- 
ral Freface, aud in a poetical n. A. 


n 3 .\| piece 
, ” 4 
N 
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piece where his original fon dneſs of remote 
conceits ſcems to have revived. | 


Of the three de borrowed from Boccace 
Sigiſmunda may be defended by the celebrity 
of the ſtory. Theodore and Honoria, though 
it contains not much moral, yet afforded op- 
portunities of ſtriking deſcription. And 
Cymon was formerly a tale of fuch reputa- 
tion, that at the revival of letters it was tranſ- 
bated ms Latin by" one of the Beroalds. 


3 ſubjects pan his pen, he 
was ſtill improving out en and embel- 
| . ee. en | ; 

7. > 
In this elvis are, ang d fotne ort 
original poems, which, with his prologyes, 
epilogoes, and ſongs, may be compriſed i in 
Congreve's remark, that even thoſe, if he bad 
written nothing elſe, would have entitled Him 
to chopraiſe of excellence in His Kind. W 


One compoſition mut Roctver be diſtin- 
guiſhed. The ode for Si. Cecilia's Day, per- 
haps the laſt effort of his Peli, has been al- 

ways conſidered as exhibitiug the higheſt 
We. | N 2 | flight 
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flight of fancy, and the exacteſt nicety of art. 
This is allowed to ſtand without a rival, Ir 
indeed there is any excellence beyond it in 
ſome other of Dryden's works, that excel- 
lence muſt be found. Compared with the 
Ode on Killigrew, it may be pronounced per- 
haps ſuperior in the whole; but, without 
any ſingle part, en to the firſt ſtanza of the 
other. | | 


It is ſaid to have coſt Dryden a fortnight's 
labour; but it does not want its negligences; 
ſome of the lines are without correſpondent 
" rhymes; a defect, which I never detected but 
after an acquaintance of many years, and 
which the enthuſiaſm of the writer might 
binder him from Ne. 


' His laſt ſlanzs 45 leſs emotion | than the 
former; but it is not leſs elegant in the 
dition. The concluſion is vicious; the 
muſick of Timotbeus, which raiſed a mortal to 
the ſkies, had only a metaphorical power; 
that of Cecilia, which drew an angel down, had 
_ a real effect: the crown therefore could not 

reaſonably by divided. | 


* . 
x * ” 
1 0 
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In a general ſurvey of Dryden's labours, 
he appears to have a mind very comprehen- 
five by nature, and much enriched with ac- 
quired knowledge. His compoſitions are the 
effects of a vigorous genius operating upon 
** materials. 


The power that predominated in his intel - 
lectual operations was rather ſtrong reaſon 
than quick ſenſibility, Upon all occaſions 
that were preſented, he ſtudied rather than 
felt, and produced ſentiments not ſuch as 
nature enforces, but meditation ſupplies. 
With the ſimple and elemental paſtions, as - 
they ſpring ſeparate in the mind, he ſeems - 
not much acquainted ; and ſeldom deſcribes 
them but as they are complicated by the 
various relations of ſociety, and confuſed in 
ay tumults and eg of life. | 

What he ſays of love may contribute't to 
the EN of his Junker: 95 


Lore various Wand does variouſly inſpire ; 
It ſtirs in gentle boſoms gentle fire, 
Like that of incenſe on the altar laid: 
Bat raging flames tempeſtuous ſouls invade 
Fr N 3 A fire 
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A fire which every windy paſſion blows, | 
hemp pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 


pa s was not one of the gentle boſoms': 
I. ove, as it ſubſiſts in itſelf, with no ten- 
dency but to the perſon loved, and wiſhing 
only for correſpondent kindneſs; ſuch Love 
as ſhuts out all other intereſt, the Love of 
the Golden Age, was too ſoft and ſubtle to 
put his faculties in motion. He hardly con- 
coived it but in its turbulent  efferveſcence 
with ſome other deſires; when it was en- 
flamed by rivalry, or obſtructed by difficul- 
ties; when it invigorated en, or ex 
e e Phe 1 0 4 ae 


He is ae n all his unden; of 
excellence, not often pathetick ; and had fa 
little ſenſibility of the power of effuſions 
purely natural, that he did not eſteem them 
in others. Simplicity gave him no pleaſure; 
and for the firſt part of his life he looked on 
Otevay with contempt, though at laſt, indeed 
very late, he confeſſed that in his play there 
was Nature, which is the 4 e 


We do not always know our own motives. 
Lam not certain whether it was not rather 


tho 
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the difficulty which he found in exhibiting 
the genuine operations of the heart, than a 
ſervile ſubmiſſion to an injudicious audience, 
that filled his plays with falſe niagnificerice. 
It was neceflary to fix attention; and the 
mind can be captivated -only by recolleQion, 
or by eurioſity; by reviving: natural ſenti- 
ments, or impreſſing new appearances of 
things: ſentences were readier at his call 
than images; he could more ęaſily fill the 
ear with more ſplendid novelty, than awaken 
thoſe ideas that ſlumber in the heart. 


| The EH reds of Bay mind was ra- 

tiocination ; and, that argument might not 
be too ſoon at an end, he delighted to talk of 
liberty and neceſſity, deſtiny and contingence; 
| theſe he diſcuſſes in the language of the 
ſchool with ſo much profundity, that the 
terms which he uſes ate not always under- 
ſtood. It is indeed learning, but ae out 


1 


' When once, he had engaged himſelf in 
diſputation, thoughts flowed in on either 
ſide; he was now no longer at a loſs; he 
had always obje&ions and ſolutions at com- 
mand ; % verbaque proviſam rem"—g've 

nh = 88 him 
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him matter for his verſe, and he finds with» 
out difficulty verſe for his matter. 

In Comedy, for which he profeſſes himſelf 
- not naturally qualified, the mirth which he 
excites will perhaps not be found ſo much to 
ariſe from any original humour, or peculiarity 
of character nicely, diſtinguiſhed and dili- 
gently purſued, as from incidents and cir- 
cumſtances, artifices and ſurprizes; from 
jeſts of action rather than of ſentiment. 
What he had of humorous or paſſionate, he 
ſeems to have had not from nature, but from 
other poets; if not always as a plagiary, at 
"leaſt as an imikacalt 


Next to W bis delight was in wild 
and daring ſallies of ſentiment, in the irregu+ 
lar and eccentrick violence of wit. He de- 
lighted to tread upon the brink of meaning, 
where light and darkneſs begin ta mingle; 
to approach the precipice of abſurdity, and 
hover over the abyfs of unideal Vacancy, 
This inclination ſometimes produced non» 
| fenle, a he knew; 25 


- 
o 
_ . 
. 
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Move ſwiftly, Sun, and fly a lover's pace, 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race. 
| Amamel flies 
To ver thee from the demons of the air; 3 


My flaming ſword above them to diſplay, 
All keen, and ground open nn edge of day. 


And Comitiiles it iſſued in abſurdities, of 
which perhaps he was not conſcious! 


Then we upon our orb's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And ſee the ocean leaning on the ſky; 
From thence our rolling iis we 1 85 | 
know, — 
And on the lunar world ſecurely pry. 
3 Theſe lines have no meaning; but may we 
not ſay, in imitation of Cowley on another 


book, 
Iris ſo like ſenſe *rwill ſerve the turn as well ꝰ 


This endeavour after the grand and the 

pew ,produced many ſentiments gither great 

or bulky, and many images either ae or 

ſplendid: n 

l am as free as Nature firſt made man, 

Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, ö 
When wild in woods the noble ſavage ran. 
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Tics but becauſe the Living death ne er knew, 
They fear to prove it as a thing's that's new: 
Let meth' experiment before youtry, 

II ſhew you __ how caly ' tis to die. 


— with « a foreſt of their darts he 3 

And ſtood likE Capaneus defying Jove, 

With his broad ſword the boldeft beating down, 
While Fate grew pale left heſhould win the wet 

And turn'd the iron leaves of his dark book. 

To n new dooms, or mend what i it miſtook. 


—1 hog no pity for this mouldering clay 4 
For. if you give it burial, there it takes 
Poſſeſſion of your earth; | 
If burnt, and ſcatter'd in the air, the ind 
That ſtrew my duſt diffuſe my royalty, | 
"wn ſpread me ober your rr 5 * where one 
atom "LET 
of mine ſhall light, know therd Sebaſtian reigns. | 


Of theſe quotations the two "firſt may be al- 
lowed to be great, the two latter only timid. 


Of ſuch ſelection there is no end. | 1 will 
add only a few more paſſages ; of which the 


| firſt, though it may perhaps be quite clear in 
9 5 proſe, is not too obſcure for ne as the 


meaning that it has is noble: * 


Na 


No, Py is a Lag in n Face, 
Why ſtill the brave bold man is fortunate; 
He keeps his object ever full in fight, 
And that aſſurance holds him firm and rights, 
True, tis a narrow way that leads to bliſs, 
But right before there is no precipice; 


Fear makes men look aſide, and ſo their foot 
ing miſs. : 


ot the images which, the tro o following 
citations afford, the firſt is elegant, the ſecond 
magnificent; whether either be juſt, let the 
reader Judge : : 


What precious drops are theſe, 
Which filently each other's track ENG } 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew. - 
——=—Reſign your caltte—— 
Enter, brave Sir; for, when 'you 2 Vow 
23 word, 
The gates ſhall open of their own a | 
The genius of the place its Lord ſhall meet, 
And boy 1 its towery forehead at your feet. | 


”> : 
44 


Theſe burſts of extravagance Naben calls 
the „ Dalilahs” of the Theatre; and owus 
that, many noiſy. lines of Maximin and 
Almanzor call out for vengeance upon him; 

6 but 1 knew,” fays he, that they were 

66854 „% bad 
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bad enough to pleaſe, even when I wrote 
« them.” There is ſurely reaſon to ſuſpect 

that he pleaſed himſelf as well as his audi- 

ence; and that theſe, like the harlots of 

other men, had his love, though not his 

approbation. | 


He had ſometimes faults of a leſs generous 
and ſplendid kind. He makes, like almoſt 
all other poets, very frequent uſe of mytho- 
logy, and ſometimes connects religion and 
fable too clolely without diſtinction. 


He deſcends to diſplay his knowledge wh 
pedantick oſteutation; as when, in tranſlating 
Virgil, he ſays, ** tack to the larboard”—and 
« yeer ſtarboard;ꝰ and talks, in another work, 

of „virtue ſpooning before the wind.“ 
His vanity now and then ME: his ig: | 
norance : 


They Nature's king through Nature 8 . | 
viewed; 
Revers · d, they view'd on lefler'd to their eyes. 


He had heard of reverſing a teleſcope, = 
| unluckily reverſes the object. 6 


He is met unexpettedly mean. 


When he deſcribes the Supreme Being as 
maved 
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moved by prayer to ſtop the Fire of London, 
what is his expreſſion? 


A hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipp'd above, \ 
Of this a broad extinguiſher he makes, : 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry 
a ſtrove. 


When he . the Laſt Day, abbr has 
deciſive tribunal, he iutermingles this! Kage | 


When rattling 2 together fly, 
From the four quarters of the ſky. 


It was indeed never in his power to refiſt 
the n of a jeſt. In his Elegy on 
Cromwell: "bg 


No ſooner was the F PIT ULIeT ; 0 embeac* d, 
Than the /ight Monficur the grave Donoutweigh'd; 
His fortune turn'd the ſcale——— | 


He had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, 
to ſhew, as may be. ſuſpected,, the rank of 
the company with whom he lived, by the 
uſe of French words, which had then crept 
into converſation ; ſuch as fraicheur for cools 
neſs, fougue for turbulence, and a few more, 
none of which the language has incorporated 

i | . 
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or retained. They continue only where they 
ſtood firſt, perpetual warnings to future in- 
novators. 


Theſe are his faults of affeQation ; his 
faults of negligence are beyond recital. Such 
is the unevenneſs. of his compoſitions, that 
ten lines are ſeldom found together without 
ſomething 'of which the reader is aſhamed, 
Dryden was no rigid judge of his own pages; 
he ſeldom ſtruggled after, ſupreme excel- 
| lence, but ſnatched in haſte what was within 

his reach; and when he could content others, 
was himſelf contented. He did not keep 
preſent: ta his mind an idea of pure perfection; 
nor compare his works, ſuch as they were, 
with what they might be made. He knew 
tõ whom he ſhould be oppoſed... He had 
more muſick than Waller, more vigour than 
Denham, and more nature than Cowley ; 
and. from his contemporaries he was in no 
danger... Standing therefore in the higheſt 
place, he had no care to riſe by contending 
with bimſelf; but, while there was no name 
above * bis own, was . to Vw 2 
on the cafieſt tens. 


r 
1 


He 
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bY was no * tt ph What. wa 
thought ſufficient, he did not ſtop ta, make 
better; and allowed himſelf to leave many 
parts unfiniſhed, in confidence that the good 
lines would overbalance the bad. What he 
had once written, he diſmiſſed from his 
thoughts; and I believe there is no example 
to be found of any correction or improve 
ment made by him after publication. The 
haſtineſs of his productions might be the ef- 
fect of neceſſity; but his ſubſequent neglect 
could hardly have any other cauſe en im- 
patience of ſtudy. 14 * 


| What can be faid of his EYE will 
be little more than a en of the 0. 
given it by Pope: Ay. | 


N 
The varying verſe. the full. reſounding line; 


Waller was ſmooth; but Dryden taught — | 
The Hap OS CARA and ge In 


Mt. #4 


"Sore. improvements had been already, 
made in Engliſh numbers; but the full force 
of our language was-not yet felt; the verſe 
that was ſmooth was commonly: feeble. If 

ny oy | Be. 
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Cowley had ſometimes a finiſh'd line, he had 
it by chance. Dryden knew how to chuſe 
the flowing and the ſonorous words ; to vary 
the pauſes, and adjuſt the accents; to diver- 
ſify the cadence, and yet preforve the ſmooth- 
neſs of his metre, f 


Of Triplets and Aldrindtings though he 
did not introduce the uſe, he eſtabliſhed it. 
The triplet has long ſubſiſted among us. 
Dryden ſeems not to have traced it higher 
than to Chapman's Homer ; but it is to be 
found in Phaer's Virgil, written in the reign 
of Mary; and in Hall's Satires, publiſhed 
five Pn, before _ death of Elizabeth. 


The Alerandrine was, I believe, firſt uſed 
by Spenſer, for the ſake of<cloſing his ſtanza 
with a fuller ſound. We had/a longer mea- 
ſure of fourteen ſyllables, into which the 
Eneid was tranſlated by Phaer, and other 
works of the ancients by other writers; of 
which Chapman's Iliad ws, 1 n 
i. | 2 ; re 

The two firſt lines of Phar. 8 third Eacid 
v9 xk this meaſure : 2817 


When 
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When Afia's late was overthrown, and Priam „ 
kingdom ſtout, 


an guiltleGs, by the power of gods above was 
| rooted out, 


As theſe lines had their break, or caſura, 
always at the eighth ſyllable, it was thought, 
in time, commodious to divide them: and 
quatraips of lines, alternately, conſiſting of 
eight and fix ſyllables, make the moſt ſoft 
and pleaſing of our lytick meaſures; as, 


Relentleſs Time, deſtroying power, 
Which ſtone and braſs obey, 
Who giv'ſt to ev'ry flying hour 
To work ſome new decay. 


In the Alexandrine, when its power was 
once felt, ſome poems, as Drayton's Paly= 
o/bjon, were wholly written; and ſometimes 
the meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſy]la- 
bles were interchanged with one another, 
Cowley was the firſt that inſerted the Alex- 
andrine at pleaſure among the heroick lines of 
ten ſyllables, and from him wake profelſes 
to have adopted it. 


The Triplet and Alexandrine are not uni- 
verſally approved. Swift always cenſured 
Vor. II. | 9 them, 
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them, and wrote ſome lines to ridicule them. 
In examining their propriety, it is to be con- 
ſidered that the eſſence of verſe is regularity, 
and its ornament is variety. To write verſe, - 
is to diſpoſe ſyllables and ſounds harmoni- 

cally by ſome known and ſettled rule; a rule 

however lax enough to ſubſtitute ſimilitude 
for identity, to admit change without breach 
of order, and to relieve the ear without diſap- 
pointing it: Thus a Latin hexameter is 
formed from dactyls and ſpondees differently 
combined; the Engliſh heroick admits of 
acute or grave ſyllables variouſly diſpoſed. 

The Latin never deviates into ſeven: feet, or 
exceeds the number of ſeventeen ſyllables ; 
but the Engliſh Alexandrine breaks the law- 
ful bounds, and furpriſes the reader with two 
pores more than he N | 


The effect of the Triplet i is the fame ; : the 
ear has been accuſtomed to expect a new 


rhyme in every couplet ; but is on a ſudden 
ſurprized with three rhymes together, to 
which the reader could not accommodate 
his voice, did he not obtain notice of the 
change from the brates of. the margins. 
Eo or ER na E 3 SOFAR SPY 
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Surely there is ſomething unikilful in the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch mechanical direction. 


Conſidering the metrical art ſimply as 4 
ſcience, and conſequently excluding all ca- 
ſualty, we muſt allow that Triplets and Alex- 
andrines, inſerted by caprice, are interrup- 
tions of that conſtancy to Which ſcience ' 
aſpires... And though the variety, which they 
produce may very juſtly be deſired, yet, to 
make our poetry exact, there ought to be 
ſome ſtated mode of admitting them. 


But till ſome ſuch regulation can be 
formed, I wiſh them ſtill to be retained in 
their preſent ſtate. They are ſometimes con- 
venient to the poet. Fenton was of opinion, 
that Dryden was too liberal, and Dope too 
ſparing, i in ood 1285 51 


be de? of Be are commonly 
juſt, and he valued himſelf for his readineſs 

in finding them; but he is Mela as open 
to objection. . 


11 is the common practice of our poets to 
a the ſecond Jine with a weak or grave 


ſyllable : 
O2 Together 
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Together o'er the Alps ks we fly, 
"Fa with ideas of fair Italy. 


| Dryden ſometimes * the weak bite 
in the firſt ; 


Laugh, all the 1 that * hhranm, 
And all the ſtanding army of the ſky. 
Sometimes he coneludes a period or para- 
graph with the firſt line of a couplet, which, 
though the French ſeem to do it without ir- 
regularity, always diſpleaſes in Englith 
poetry. 4 12 | 


The Alexindrine, though much his fa- 
vourite, is not always very diligently fabri- 
cated by him. It invariably requires a break 
at the ſixth ſyllable 3 a rule which the mo- 
dern French poets never violate, but which 
Dryden ſometimes neglected: | 


And with paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 
Of Pryden's works it was faid by Pope, 
that he could ſelect from them better 

. « ſpecimens of every made of poetry than 

« any other Engliſh writer could ſupply.” 

| Perhaps no nation ever produced a Wiirer 
2 | that 


" WH 
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ckat enriched his language with ſuch variety 


of models. To him we owe the improve- 


ment, perhaps the completion of our metre, 
the refinement of our language, and much 
of the correctneſs of our ſentiments. By 
him we were taught ſapere & fari,” to 
think naturally and expreſs forcibly. Though 
Davies has reaſoned in rhyme before him, ie. 
may be perhaps maintained that he was the 
firſt who joined argument with poetry. He 
ſhewed us the true bounds of a tranſlator's 
liberty. What was ſaid of Rome, adorned 
by Auguſtus, may be applied by an eaſy me- 
taphor to Engliſn poetry embelliſhed by 
Dryden, “ lateritiam invenit, mat moream 
« reliquit. He found it brick, and he left 
it marble. k | 


THE invocation before the Georgicks is 
here inſerted from Mr. Milbourne's verſion, 
that, according to his own propoſal, his 
verſes may be compared with theſe which 
he cenſures. Br 


What makes the richeſt tilth, ds ou | 


3 
To plaugb, and when to match your elms and 


vines; 
0 3 What 
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What care with flocks, and what wich herds 
agrees, 
And all the mangement of frugat bees ; 
I fing, Macenas Ye immenſely clear, 
' Vaſt orbs of light, which guide the rolling year; 
Bacchus, and mother Ceres, if by you 
We fat'ning corn for hungry ma/t purſue, 
If, taught by you, we firſt the cluſter preſt, 
And thin cold fireams with ſpritely juice refreſht ; : 
Ye fawns, the preſent numens of the field, 
 Wood-nymphs and Jaun, your kind aſſiſtance 


- yield; | 
'Your gifts I; ſing : and thou, at whoſe fear'd 
ſtroke Ip — 


From rending earth the fiery N . 
Great Neptune, O aſſiſt my artful ſong, 3 
And thou to whom the woods and groves be- 
long, | 
Whoſe ſnowy heifers on her flow ry olains 5 
In mighty herds the Cæan e maintains 
Pan, happy ſhepherd, if thy cares divine, 

E er to improve thy Mænalus incline, 

Leave thy Lycæan wood and native grove, 
And with thy lucky ſmiles our work 4 pa ; 
Be Pallas too, ſweet oil's inventor, kind; 

And he, who firſt the crooked plougb defign'd, 
Sylvanus, god of all the woods, appear, 
Whoſe hands a new. drawn tender cypreſs bear 
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'Ye gods and goddeſſes, who &er with love. | 
Would guard our paſtures, and our fields im- 
prove; 
You, who new plants from unknown lands fap- 
| . 
And with condenſing clouds obſcure che 8 
And drop them ſoftly thence in fruitful ſhowers ; 
Aſſiſt my enterprize, ye gentle powers ! 


And thou, great Ceſar ! though we know not 
fo ons oct nt Sir EE 
Among what gods thou'lt fix thy lofty ſeat ; 
Whether thou'lt be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Rome, or with thy awful nod 
Guide the vaſt world, while oy 7 hand 
The fruits and ſeaſons of the SE year, 
And thy bright brows thy mother's N 
wear; * 


Whether thou'lt all the boundleſs ocean ſway, 


And ſea-men only to thyſelf ſhall pray, 


Thule, the faireſt iſland, kneel to thee, | 
And, that thou may'f her ſon by marriage be, : 


-*  Tethys will for the happy purchaſe yield 


To make a dowry of her wat'ry field: 
Whether thou'lt add to heaven a brighter in, 
And o'er the ſummer months ſerenely ſhine ; 
Where between Cancer and Erigone, 
There yet remains a ſpacious roam for thee; 
O 5 | | Where 
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Where the hot Scorpion too his arms declines, 
And more to thee than half his arch relighs ;. 
Whateꝰ er thow'lt be; for ſure the realms below 

No juſt pretence to thy command tan ſhow : 

No ſuch ambition ſways thy vaſt deſires, 
Though Greece her own Elyſian Fields admires. 

And now, at laſt, contented Proſerpine 

Can all her mother's earneſt prayers decline. 
Whate'er thow'lt be, O guide our gentle courſe; 

And with thy ſmiles our bold attempts enforce ; 
With me th' unknowing ruf/ice wants relieve, 


And, though on earth, gur ſacred vows receive 


Mr. DRY DEN, havieg contend from 
Rhyrher his Remarks on the Trapbuirs of the 
loft Age, wrote obſervations en the blank 
leaves; Which, having been in the pofleſ- 
fon of Mr. Garrick, are by his favour 
_ communicated to the publick, that no par- 

ticle of Dryden may be loſt, 


That we may the leſs wonder why pity 
<« and terror are not now the only ſprings. on 
«© which our tragedies move, and that Shak= 

% ſpeare may be more excufed, Rapin con- 
« fefſes that the French tragedies now all 
« run on tbe 7endre; und gives the Yeaſon, 
6 ' becauſe love is the paffion which "moſt 
£6 pre- 
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ce predominates in our ſouls, and that there- 
« fore the paſſions repreſented become in- 
« ſipid, unleſs they are conformable to the 
« thoughts of the audience, But it is to be 
„concluded, that this paſſion works not 
* now amongſt the French ſo ſtrougly as the 
« other two did amongſt the ancients, 
66 Among(t us, who haya a ſtronger genius 
„ for writing, the operations from the wri- 
« ting are much ſtronger: for the raiſing of 
*« Shakſpeare's paſſions is more from the ex- 
66 cellency of the words and thoughts, than 
« the juſtneſs of the 'ocexfion ; and, If he 
«© has been able to pick ſingle occaſiens, he 
« has never founded the whole reaſonubly: 
6 yet, by the genius of poetry in writing, be 
wy ms; ſucceeded. 


. „pie idols more to the dictia, that 
« ts, to the words and diſcourſe of a tragedy, 
« than Ariſtotle has done, who places them 
«in che Jeſt rank of bettiities); perhaps, only 
« laſt in order, becauſe they are the laſt pro- . 
duct of the deſign, of the diſpoſition or 
connection of its parts; of the charactere, 
« of the manners of thoſe characters, aud of 


« the thoughts proceeding from thoſe man- 
ners. 


« 
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ners. Rapin's words are remarkable: T'is 
not the admirable intrigue, the ſurpriſing 

% events, and extraordinary incidents, that 
make the beauty of a tragedy; tis the diſ- 
«'courfes; when they are natural and paſ- 
"667 ſionate: ſo are eee 8 


190 The parts of # poem, rai or heroick, 
ce. hang 4 $2 IF A 


Gs The fable iefelE, Ee OBO? 


' 


«2, The [297 * or manner of its contri- 
e vance, in relation of the i to the 
.66 whole. TT 

ce 3: The manners, or decency, of the 

&« characters, in ſpeaking or acting what is 
* proper for them, and n to be . 


© we the poet, 


2977 FR. The choughts EY ex ren the 
„ manners. 


7 80 18 The Words which re thoſe 
2 thoughts. 1 5 . 
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In the laſt of thefe, Homer excels Vir- 
« gil; Virgil all other ancient poets ; and | 
6 Na ee all pen Pony N 


4 Fer: the au of ks the order: 
« the meaning is, that a fable ought to have 
5 a beginning, middle, and an end, all juſt 
and natural; ſo that that part, e. g. which 
6 ig the middle, could not naturally be the 

6 beginning or end, and fo of the reſt : all 
depend on one another, like the links of a 
«4 curious. chain, If terror and pity are 
« only to be raiſed, certainly this author 
4 follows Ariſtotle's rules, and Sophocles' 
< and Euripides example: but joy may be 
6 raiſed too, and that doubly, either by 
4 ſeeing a wicked man puniſhed, or a good 

« man at laſt fortunate ; or perhaps indig- 

nation, to ſee wickedneſs proſperous, and 

00 goodneſs: deprefled: both theſe may be 

profitable to the end of a tragedy, refor- 

4 mation of manners; but the laſt impro- 
6 perly, only as it begets pity in the audi- 
„ ence: though Ariſtotle, I confeſs, places 
4 tragedies of this kind in the ſecond form. 


* 


He | 
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„He who undertakes to anfwer this ex- 
% cellent critique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf 
« of our Engliſh poets againſt the Greek, 
% ought to do it in this manner: either by 
yielding to him the greateſt part of what 
« he contends for, which conſiſts in this, 
« that the ui, i. e. the deſign and con- 
duct of it, is more conducing' in the 
« Greeks to thoſe ends of tragedy, Which 
% Ariſtotle and he propoſe, namely, to 
« cauſe terror and pity: yet the granting 
. this does not ſet the Greeks above = 


66 Wale * 


6 But the . ought to prove two 
* things: firſt, that the fable is not the 
'« greateſt maſter-piece of a tragedy, though 
tc jt be the foundation of it. N 


« Secondly, That other ends as ſuitable to 
© the nature of tragedy may be found in 
«.the Englith, which were not in the Greek. 


Ariſtotle places the fable Grſt ; not uod 
« dignitatem, fed guoad fundamentum : for a 


40 235 never ſo moyingly contrived to thoſe 
1 ends 
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© ends of his, pity and terror, will operate 
„ nothing on our affections, except the cha- 
« racters, manners, thoughts, and words, 
« are ſuitable, 


« So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to 
prove, that in all thoſe, or the greateſt 
« part of them, we are inferior to Sophocles 
% and Euripides : and this he has offered at, 
« in ſome meaſure z} but, I think, a little 
6 8 0 to the ancients. * 


«6 F. or the fable itſelf, tis in the Engliſh 
% more adorned with epiſodes, and larger 
« than in the Greek poets; conſequently 
« more diverting. For, if the action be but 
one, and that plain, without any counter- 
« turn of defign or epiſode, i. 6. under plot, 
how can it be fo pleafing as the Engliſh, 
« which have both under-plot and a turned 
« deſign, which keeps the audience in ex- 
« pectation of the cataſtrophe ? whereas in 
t the Greek poets we ſee through the whole 
40 * at firſt. 

For the characters, they are neither ſo 
« many nor ſo various in Sophocles and 


« Euri- 
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« Euripides, as in Shakſpeare and Fletcher 3 
« only they are more adapted to thoſe ends 
2 of tragedy which Ariſtotle e e to 
« us, pity and terror. 


44 The manners flow · from the characters, 
and conſequently muſt partake of theit ad- 
« yantages and IDS. | 


„The dates and words, which are the 

* fourth and fifth beauties of tragedy, are 

% certainly more noble and more poefical in 

the Engliſh than in the Greek, which 
c muſt be proved by comparing them ſome- 
„hat more equitably chan Mr. e has 
« done. 


« After all, we need not yield that the 
« Engliſh way 1s lefs conducing to move 
-« pity and terror, becauſe they often ſhew 
virtue oppreſſed and vice puniſhed ; where 
© they do not pou or either, _ are not 
to be defended. 


And if we ſhould grant that the Greeks 
performed this better, perhaps it may ad- 
mit of diſpute, whether pity and terror 
; 3 410 
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«are either the prime, or at leaſt t the nr. 
ends of tragedy. 


« 'Tis not enough that Ariſtotle had ſaid 
& ſo; for Ariſtotle drew his models of tra- 
<« gedy from Sophocles and Euripides; and, 
* if he had ſeen ours, might have changed 
« his mind. And chiefly we have to fay 
„(what I hinted on pity and terror, in 
the laſt paragraph ſave one), that the 
„ puniſhmtnt of vice and reward of virtue 
c are the moſt adequate ends of tragedy, be- 
% cauſe moſt conducing to good example of 
« life, Now, pity is not ſo eaſily raiſed for a 
« criminal (and the ancient tragedy always 
te repreſents. its chief perſon ſuch), as it is 
for an innocent man; and the ſuffering of 
e innocence and puniſhment of the offender 
is of the nature of Engliſh tragedy; con- 
6 trarily, in the Greek, innocence is un- 
« happy often, and the offender eſcapes. 
„Then we are not touched with the ſuffers 
« ings of any ſort of men fo much as of 
« lovers; and this was almoſt unknown to 
e the ancients. ; ſo that they neither admi- 
te niſtered ; poeticit juſtice, of which Mr. 
% Rymer boaſts, ſo well as we: neither 
Tre | e knew 


Darn . 
« knew they the beſt common place of pity, 


ec which is love. 


Ae therefore onjultly blames us for not 
« building on what the ancients left us; for 
tit ſeems, upon conſideration of the pre- 
« miſes, that we have oy finiſhed what 
they began. 


« My judgement on this piece is this: that 
Ait is extremely? learned; but that the au- 
à thor of it is better read in the Greek than 
«in the Engliſh poets; that all writers 
< ought to ſtudy this critique, as the beſt 
« account I have ever ſeen of the antients 5 
e that the model of tragedy, he has here 
« given, is excellent, and extremely cor- 
rect; but that it is not the only model of 

« all tragedy, becauſe it is too much cir- 
« cumſcribed in plot, characters, &c. and, 
« laſtly, that we may be taught here juſtly 
« to admire and imitate the ancients, with- 
* out giving them the preference with this 

author, in prejudice to our own country. 


« Want of method in this excellent trea- 

« tiſe makes the thoughts of tho author 
0 * eure. 855 

| 6c His 
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1 His meaning, that pity and terror are 


& to be moved, is, that they are to be 
moved as the means condueing to the ends 
Hof tragedy, which are pleaſure and inſtruc- 
46 tion. 


« And theſe two ends may be thus diſtin- 
« guiſhed. The chief end of the poet is to 
« pleaſe; for his immediate N ere wo 
64 pends on it. 


| « The great end of the poem is to inſtruct, 


& which is performed by making pleaſure . 


«the vehicle of that inſtruction; © for poeſy 
« is an art, and all arts are _ to 6 
66 Rapin. 


6 The pity, which the poet-is to labour 
„ for, is for the criminal, not for thoſe or 
« him whom he has murdered, or who 
„ have been the occaſion of the tragedy. 


The terror is Jikewiſe in the puniſhment 


« of the ſame criminal; who; if he be te- 
« preſented too great an offender, will not 
be pitied; if altogether innocent, * 
66 einen will be et: 10 95 


nn. „ « Ano- 
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Another obſcurity is, where he fays 80 

% phocles perfected tragedy by introducing 
the third actor: that is, he meant three 
„ kinds of action; one company ſinging, or 
% another playing on the muſiek; a third 
dancing. 


«Ta nods a true judgement in this com- 
«« petition betwixt the Greek poets. and _ 
« Engliſh, in tragedy : 


* Conſider, firſt, how Ariſtotle had de- 
« fined a tragedy, Secondly, what he af- 
« figns the end of it to be. Thirdly, what 
« he thinks the beauties of it. Fourthly, 
the means to attain the end propoſed. 


« Compare the Greek and Engliſh tragick 
„ poets juſtly, and without partiality, ac- 
« cording to thoſe rules. 
7 700 Then, ſecondly, conſider whether Art- 
« ſtotle has made a juſt definition of tra- 
« gedy; of its parts, of its ends, and of its 
« beauties; and whether he, having not 
« ſeen others but thoſe of Sophocles, Eu- 


2 * &c. had or truly could determine 


6 what 


2 
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rt what all the excellences of tragedy ate: 
he and wherein they eonſiſt. 


* Next, ſhew in what ancient tfagedy was 
i defictent : for example, in the narrowneſs 
of its plots, and fewneſs of perſons ; and 
try whether that be not a fault in the 
1% Greek poets ; and whether their excelleney 
& was fo great, when the variety was viſibly 
% ſo little; or whethet what they did was 
H not "ey eaſy to do; 


& Then make a vo gelenk on what the 
% Engliſh have added to their beauties : as; 
« for example, not only more plot, but alſo. 
% new paſſions i as, namely, that of love, 
4 ſcarcely touched on by the ancients, except 
ein this one example of Phzdra; cited: by 
Mr. Rymer ; and in that how ſhort they 

6 were of Fletcher! | 


„ Ptove allo that _ being an heroick 
4% pafſion, is fit for tragedy, which cannot 
© be denied; becauſe of the example alledged 
t“ of Phædra; and how far Shakfpeare has 
2 1 them men Ke. 


Pa | = 


> 
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To return to the beginning of this en- 
e quiry; conſider if pity and terror be 
*« enough for tragedy to move: and, I be- 
« lieve, upon a true definition of tragedy, it 
« will be found that its work extends far- 
« ther, and that it is to reform manners, 
4% by a delightful, repreſeutation of human 
& life in great perſons, by way of dialogue. 
« If this be true, then not only pity and 
« tetror are to be moved, as the only means 
&« to bring us to virtue, but generally love 
« to virtue, and hatred to vice; by ſhewing 
« the rewards of one, and puniſhments. of 
« the other; at leaſt, by rendering virtue 
« always amiable, tho” it be ſhewn. unfor- 
« tunate ; and vice deteſtable, rl it be 
«© ſhewn triumphant, 


« If, 58 the encouragement of virtue 
* and diſcouragement of vice be the proper 
«ends of poetry in tragedy, pity and terror, 
« though good means, are not the only. 
« For all the paſſions, in their turns, are 
to be ſet in a ferment ; as joy, anger, love, 
fear, are to be uſed as the poct's common- 


44 Places ; ; and a general concernment for 


« the 


— 


| 40 weight enough to turn the balance agaiuſt 
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"i the principal actors is to be raiſed, by mak- 


« ing them appear ſuch in the characters, 


« their words, and actions, as will intereſt 


6 "the audience 1 in their fortunes. | 


« And if, after all, in a larger ſenſe, pity 
66 comprehend s this concernment for the good, 


« and terror includes deteſtation for the bad, 


« then let us conſider whether the Engliſh 


44 have not anſwered this end of tragedy, as ; 
66 ow as the ancients, « or perhaps better. # 


« And here Mr. Rymer '; objetions againſt 


« theſe plays are to be impartially weighed, 
« that we may ſee whether they are of 


* our i Frere | 


4 Tis evident thoſe PK which he ar- 
cc. raigns, have moved both thoſe paſſions i in 


&« a high degree upon the ſtage, 


4% < 4 *. 


4 To give, the WT of this away from 


the poet, and to place it upon the actors, 


66 ems e, 


"WY e One 
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One reaſon is, becauſe whatever actots 
„they have found, the event has been, 
« the ſame; that is, the ſame paſſions have 
&« been always moved; which ſhews that 
« there is ſomething of force and merit in the 
« plays themſelves, conducing to the deſign 
« of raiſing theſe two paſſions: and ſuppoſe. 
« them ever to have been excellently acted, 
66 yet action only adds grace, vigour, and - 
% more lite, upon the ſtage; but cannot. give 
be it wholly where it is not firſt. But, ſe- 
4 condly, I dare appeal to thoſe who have 
t never ſeen them ated, if they have not. 
found theſe two paſſions moved within, 
« them : and if the general yoice will carry 
« it, Mr. Rymer's prejudice will take off 
« his ſingle . 


ce This 1 matter of fact, is reaſonably. 
6 to be eſtabliſhed by this appeal; as, if one 
man ſays tis night, the reſt of the world 
« conclude it to be day, there needs no fare 
6 "ther argument againſt bim. that it ĩs fo, 


« If he urge, that the general taſte is de- 
Co praved, his arguments to prove this can can 
4 at 
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« at beſt but evince that our poets took not. 


tho beſt way to. raiſe thoſe paſſions; but 
« experience proves againſt him, that theſe, 
means, which they have uſed, have been, 
44 ſucceſsful, and have produced them. | 


1 And one 8 of that ſucceſs i is, in my ; 


« opinion, this ; that Shakſpeare and Fletcher 
« have written to the genius of the age aud, 
« n in which they lived; for though na- 
*. ture, he objects, i is the ſame in all places, 
« and reaſon too the ſame; yet the climate,, 
4 the age, the diſpoſition of the people, to, 
« whom a poet writes, may be ſo different, 
«© that what pleaſed the Greeks, would not 
6 au an Engliſh audience. 


C And if they. proceed upon a foundation 
66 of truer reaſon to pleaſe the Athevians,, 
« than Shakſpeare and F letcher to pleaſe the 
« Engliſh, it only ſhews that the Athenians 
4% were à more  Judicious people; but the 
4 poet '; buſineſs is certainly to pleaſe the 
audience. . 


Whether our Engliſh audience have. 
« * been pleaſed hitherto with. acorns, as he 
| P4 4% calls 
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«calls it, or with bread, is the next queſtion; 
« that is, whether the Holds which Shak- 
i ſpeare and Fletcher have uſed in their plays, 
« to raiſe thoſe pafſi ons before named, be 
« better applied to the ends by the Greek 
A poets than by them. And perhaps we 
« ſhall not grant him this wholly ; let it be 
6 granted that a writer is not to run down 
« with the ſtream, or to pleaſe the people by 
« their uſual methods, but rather to reform 
« their judgements, it ſtill remains to prove 
« that out theatre . 4 . Werk 96756 
40 mation n % -a9/32 0 1 88 5 


The & Hated; which he has found in their 
4 deſign, are rather wittily aggravated in many 
places than reaſonably urged; and as much 
% may be returned on the Greeks, by one 
10 who v were CO 1 1 © as himſelf, : 
," __ hey deſttoy not, fic they are ane 
te the foundation of the fabrick'; only take 
« away from the beauty of the ifaimidtryy : | 
« for example, the faults in the character of 
the King in King and No-king are not, as 
he calls them, ſuch as render him deteſta- 
TRE _y but wy imperfeQtions which accom- 


66 Pa 


“ pany human nature, and are for the moſt 
*« part excuſed by the violence of his loye; 


« {© that they deſtroy riot our pity. or con- 


« cernment for him: this anſwer may be 
5 applied to > OWE of his objeAions of that 
6s Ran: * 


66 And Rollo committing many murders, 


« when he is anſwerable but for one, is too 
te ſeverely arraigned by him; for 'it adds 
« to our horror and deteſtation of the 
40 criminal; and poetick juſtice is not ne- 
« pleted neither; for we ſtab him in our 
t minds for every offence which he commits ; 
« and the. point which the poet is to gain on 


« the audience, is not ſo much in the death 
« of an offender as the raihng : an horror ot his 


$61 crimes, 


He pom fin fights WT 
40 That the criminal ſhould neither be 


* wholly guilty, nor wholly, innocent, but 


** ſo participating of both as to move both 


*« pity and terror, is certainly a good rule, but 
„% nor perpetually to be obſerved; for that 
« were to make all tragedies too muchalike, 
e which objection * bes but: e not 
2 * anſwered. | 


« To 


open BN; 


« To conclude, therefore: if the 8 of 
the ancients are more correctiy plotted, 
4 ours are more beautifully written, And if 
*« we can raiſe paſſions as high on worſe foun- 
6c dations, it ſhews our genius 1n tragedy is 
greater; for in all other parts of it the Eng- 
« liſh have manifeſtly excelled them,” 

THE original of the following letter 16 pte 
ſerved in the Library at Lambeth, and was 


kindly jpaparted tothe aer by the reyerend 


Dr. Vyſe. 


Copy of an original Letter from John 
Dryden, Efq. to his ſons in Italy, from 
a2 Ms. in the 1 ambeth e marked 
Ne 933. p. 56. 
 {Superſeribed} 
« Al illuſtriſſimo sig 
40 « Carlo Dryden Camariere 
d' Honbore A.S.S. 
| TY en e eee 
ec Franca per Mantoua. . 
: ONS PE: bee eee 


Dear Sons, 
„ Being now at Sir William Bowyur's in 


| 40 the country, I cannot write at large, be- 
40 cauſe 
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4c cauſe I find myſelf ſomewhat indiſpoſed 
« with a cold, and am thick of hearing, ra- 
5 ther worſe than I was in town. I am glad 
« to find, by your letter of July 26th, your 
« ſtyle, that you are both in health; but 
% wander you ſhould think me ſo negligent 
„as to forget to give you an account of the 
« ſhip in which your parcel. is to come. I 
« have written to you two or three letters cone» 
« cerning it, which I have ſent by ſafe hands, 
as I told you, and doubt not but yau have 
them before this can arrive to you. Being 
« out of town, I have forgatten the ſhip” 3 
« name, which your mother will enquite, 
« and put it into her letter, which is joined 
« with mine. But the maſter's name Ire · 
66 member : he. i is called Mr. Ralph Thorp 3+ 
t the ſhip is bound to Leghorn, conſigned to 
« Mr, Peter and Mr. Thomas Ball, mer- 
«« hants. I am of your opinion, that hx 
« Tonſon's means almoſt all our letters hayo- 
& miſcarried for this laſt year, But, ho- 
« ever, he has miſled of his deſigu in the De- 
« dication, though he had prepared the book 
« for it; for in every figure of Eneas he has 
« cauſed him to be drawn like King William, 
< with a hooked. noſe. After my return. to | 

4 town, 
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«town, I intend to alter a play of Sir Ro- 
5 bert Howard's, written long ſince, and lately 
4 put into my hands: *tis called The Con- 
& queſt-of China by the Tartars.” It will coſt 
me ſix weeks ſtudy, with the probable be- 
ar nefit of an hundred pounds. In the mean 
«time J am writing a ſong for St. Cecilia's 
« Feaſt, who, you know, is the patronefs of 
4 muſick. This is troubleſome, and no way 
«beneficial ; but I could not deny the Stew- 
«<ards of the Feaſt, who came in a body to 
me to deſire that kindneſs, one of them 
e being Mr. Bridgman, ' whoſe parents are 
«your mother's friends. I hope to ſend you 
«thirty guineas between Michaelmas and 
Chriſtmas, of Which I will give you an - 
* account when I come to town, I remem- 
$6 ber the counſel you give me in your letter; 
6 but diſſembling, though lawful in ſome 
« caſes, is not my talent; yet, for your ſake, 
„wil ſtruggle with the plain opennefs of 
my nature, and keep in my juſt reſentments 
a againſt that ' degenerate order. In the 
e mean time, I flatter not myfelf with any 
% manner of hopes, but do my duty, and 
« ſuffer for God's ſake; being aſſured, be - 


e fore-hand, never to be rewarded, though” 


the 
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te the times ſhould alter. Towards the lat- 
te ter end of this month, September, Charles 
« will begin to recover his perfect health, 
e according to his nativity, which, caſting 
« it myſelf, I am ſure is true, and all things 


« hitherto have happened accordingly to 


« the very time that I. predicted them: I 
hope at the ſame time to recover more 
« health, according to my age. Remember 
% me to poor Harry, whoſe prayers I ear- 


«« neſtly deſire. My Virgil ſucceeds in the 


« world beyond its deſert or my expecta- 
« tion. You: know the profits might have 
«© been more; but neither my conſcience 


„% nor my, honour would ſuffer me to take 
« them: but I never can repent of my con- 


« ſtancy, ſince I am thoroughly perſuaded 
of the juſtice of the cauſe for which I 
, ſuffer. It has pleaſed God to raiſe up 
many friends to me amongſt my enemies, 


« though they who ought to have been my 


« friends are negligent of me. I am called 
e to dinner, and cannot go on with this 


« letter, which I deſire you to excuſe; and am 


« Your moſt affectionate father, 


« JOHN. DRYDEN, 


K 8 
- * 
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\DMUND SMITH is one of thofe 

lucky writers who have, without much 

; labour, attained high reputation, and. who 

are mentioned with reverence rather for the 

poſſefhon than the exertion of uncommon 
abilities, J 


orf his life little is known; and that little 
claims no praiſe but what can be given to 
intellectual excellence, ſeldom employed to 
any. virtuous purpoſe, — His character, as 
given by Mr, Oldiſworth, with all the par- 
tiality of friendſhip, which is ſaid by Dr. 
Burton to ſhow . what fine things one man 


of parts can ſay to another, and which, 
| however, compriſes great part of what can 
de known of Mr. Smith, it is better to 


traa- 
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tranſcribe at once than to take by pieces. I 
ſhall ſubjoin ſuch little memorials as acci- 
dent has enabled me to collect. 


Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only! 


ſon of an eminent merchant, one Mr, Neale, 


by a daughter of the famous baron Lech- 


mere, Some misfortunes of his father, which 
were ſoon followed by his death, were the 
occaſion of the ſon's being left very young 
in the hands of a near relation (one who 
married Mr. Neale” 8 _— ry wa name 
was Smith, 


This gentleman and his lady treated him 


as their own child, and put him to Weſt- 


minſter-ſchool under the care of Dr. Buſby ; 
whence, after the loſs of his faithful and ge- 
nerous guardian (whoſe name he aſſumed 
and retained), he was removed to Chriſt- 
church in Oxford, and there by his aunt 
handſomely maintained tilt her death; after 
which he continued a member of that learned 


and ingenious ſociety till within five years 
of his own; though, ſome time before his 


leaving Chrift-church, he was ſent for by 


bis mother to Worceſter, and owned and ac- 
i | knows 
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knowledged as her legitimate ſon; which 
had not been mentioned, but to wipe off the 
aſperſions that were ignorantly caſt by ſome 
on his birth, It is to be remembered for 
our author's honour, that, when at Weſt- 
minſter election he ſtood a candidate for one 
of the univerſities, he ſo figually diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his conſpicuous perform- 
ances, that there aroſe no ſmall contention 
between the repreſentative electors of Tri- 
nity- college 1 in Cambridge and Chriſt- church 
in Oxon, which of thoſe two royal ſocie- 
ties ſhould adopt him as their own. But the 
electors of Trinity-college having the pre- 
ference of choice that year, they reſolutely 
elected him; who yet, being invited at the 
ſame time to Chriſt-church, choſe to accept 
of a ſtudentſhip there, Mr. Smith's perfec- 
tions, as well natural as acquired, ſeem to 
have been formed upon Horace's plan; who 
ſays, in his fe. of poetry, | 


1 e nec fiudium ſine divite vena, 
* Nec rude quid profit video ingenium : alte- 
8 rius ſic 
e Altera poſcit opem rey, & conjurat : amice.“ 


He 
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He was endowed by Nature with all thoſe 
excellent and neceſſary qualifications which 
are previous to the accompliſhment of a great — 
man. His memory was large and tenacious, 
yet by a curious felicity chiefly ſuſceptible of 
the fineſt impreſſions it received from the beſt 
authors he read, which it always preſerved 
in'their primitive . and amiable order. 


He bad a quickneſs of ene and 
vivacity of underſtanding, which eaſily took 
in and ſurmounted the moſt ſubtle and 
knotty parts of mathematicks and metaphy- 
ſicks. His wit was prompt and flowing, yet 
ſolid and piercing; his taſte delicate, his 
head clear, and his way of expreſſing his 
thoughts perſpicuous and engaging: I ſhall 
ſay nothing of his perſon, which yet was ſo - 
well turned, that no neglect of himſelf in his 
dreſs could render it diſagreeable ; inſomuch 
that the fair ſex, who obſerved and eſteemed 
him, at once commended and reproved him 
by the name of the Handſome ſloven. An 
eager but generous ahd noble emulation grew 
up with him; which (as it were à rational 
ſort of ibſtinQ) puſhed him upon firiving to 
excel in every art and ſcience that could make 
him a credit to his college, and that college 
* II. * 0 
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the otnament of the moſt learned, and polite 
univerſity ; and it was his happineſs. to have 
ſeveral contemporaries and fellow- ſtudents 
who exerciſed and excited this virtue in them- 
ſelyes and others, thereby becoming ſo de- 
Keryedly. in fayour with this, age, and ſo good 
a proof of its nice diſcernment. His judge- 
ment, naturally good, ſoon ripened into an 
exquifite fineneſs and diſtinguiſhing ſagacity, 
Which as it was active and buſy, ſo it was 
vigorous and manly, keeping even paces 
with 2 rich. and ſtroug imagination, always 
upon the wing, and never tired with aſpir- 
ing. Henee it was, that, though he writ as 
young, as Cowley, be had no puerilities; 
and his earkeſt productions were fo far from 
| having any thing in them mean and trifling. 
that, like the junior compoſitions of Mr, 
Stepney, they may make grey authors bluſh, 
There are, many of his firſt eſſays, in oratory, 
in epigtam, elegy, and epique, ſtill handed 
about the univerſity 19, mavuſcript, which 
ſhew a maſterly hand ; and, though maimed 
and injured by frequent tranſcribing, make 
their way into our moſt celebrated miſcella- 
nies, Where they ſhine, , with: uncommon 
luſtre. Beſides * verſes in the Oxford 
1 8M) nos, 
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books, Which he could hot help ſetting his 
name to, ' ſeveral of his compoſitions came 
abroad ander rer names, which bis own 
ſi ingular modeſty, and faithful filence, ſtrove 
;6 vain to cone. The Euctæbia and pub- 
lick Collegions of the Univerfity upon State 
Subjects Were never in ſuch eſteem, elther 
for elegy and congratulitiob, as When Be 
contributed moſt largely to them; aud it 
was natural for thoſe,” who knew his pec c- 
liar way of writing, to turn to his ſhare in 
tlie Work, äs by far the moſt relihing part 
of the entertainment. As his parts "Were 
extraordinary, fo he well knew how to im- 
prove them; aud not only to poliſh the dia- 


mond, but enchaſe it in the moſt ſolid and 


davlbll th metal, "Thoogh he was an acade- 
mick the greateſt” part of bis life, yet he 
contracted no ſourneſs of temper, u ſpice 
of pedantry, no itch of diſputation, or ob- 


ſtinate contention' for the old or new. philo- 


fophy, no aſſuming way of dictating to 
others; which are faults (though excuſable) 
which ſome are inſeuſibly led into, who are 


conſtrained to dwell long within the walls 
of a private college. His converfation was 
age and iuſtructive: and what Horace- 


Ex: fad” 
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ſaid of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might 
TOY be applied to him : 


« Nil ego contulerim jucundo ſanus Amico.“ 
Sat. v. I. 1. 


As correct a writer as he was in his moſt 
elaborate pieces, he read the works of others 
with candour, and reſerved his greateſt ſeve- 
rity for his own compoſitions ; ; being readier 
to cheriſh and advance, than damp or depreſs 
a riſing genius, and as patient of being ex- 
celled himſelf (if any could excel Row) 8 as in- 
duſtrious to excel others. 


Tere to be wiſhed he had confined him- 
ſelf to a particular profeſſion, who was ca- 
pable of ſurpaſſing in any; but in this, his 
want of application was in a. great meaſure 
owing to his want of due encouragement. 


He paſſed through the exerciſes of the col- 
lege and univerſity with unuſual applauſe ; 
and though he often ſuffered his friends to 
call him off from his retirements, and to 

lengthen out thoſe jovial avocations, yet his 
4 return to his ſludies w ere ſo much the more 


6 : |  palſionate, 
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paſſionate, and his intention upon thoſe re- 
fined pleaſures of reading and thinking ſo 
vehement (to which his facetious and un- 
bended intervals bore no proportion), that the 
habit grew upon him, aud the ſeries of me- 
ditation and reflection being kept up whole 
weeks together, he could better ſort his 
ideas, and take in the ſundry parts of a ſcience 
at one view, without interruption or confu- 
ſion. Some indeed of his acquaintance, who 
were pleaſed to diſtinguiſh between the wit | 
and the ſcholar, extolled him altogether on \ 
the account of theſe titles; but others, who 
knew him better, could not forbear doing 
him juſtice as a prodigy in both kinds. He 
had fignalized himſelf, in the ſchools, as I} 
a philoſopher and polemick of extenſive _ i 

| knowledge and deep penetration; and went 
through all the courſes with a wiſe regard | 
to the dignity and importance of each ſcience. 
I remember him in the Divinity-ſchool reſ@= | 
ponding and diſputing with à perſpicuous 
energy, a ready exactneſs, and commanding 
force of argument, when Dr. Jane worthily - 
preſided in the chair; whoſe condeſcending 
and difintereſted commendation of him gave 
him ſuch a reputation as filenced the envious 


| * Q 3 * malice 
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malice of his enemies, who durſt not contra- 
dict the approbation of fo profound a maſter 
in theology. None of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient 
creatures, who have either, trifled with phi- - 
loſophy, by attempting to ridicule it, or have 
encumbered it with novel terms, and burden- 
ſome explanations, underſtood its real weight 
and purity half fo well as Mr. Smith. He 
was too diſcerning to allow of the character 
of 'unprofitable, rugged, aud abſtruſe, which 
ſome ſuperficial ſcioliſts (ſo very ſmooth and 
polite as to admit of no ĩimpreſſion), either out 
of an unthinking indolence, or an ill-grounded 
prejudice, had affixed to this ſort of ſtudies. 
He knew the thorny terms of philoſophy 
ſerved well to fence-in the true doctrines of 
religion: and looked upon ſchool-divinity 
as upon a rough but well-wrought army, 
which might at once adorn and defend the 
Chriſtian hero, and n him fot the 
combat. | 16 


Mr. Smith had a long and perfect intimacy 
with all the Greek and Latin Claſſicks; with 
whom he had carefully compared whatever 
was worth peruſing in the French, Spaniſh, 

and Italian, (to which languages he was no 
85 '} | ſtranger), 
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ſtranger), and in all the celebrated writers of 
his own country. But then, according to 
the curious obſervation of the lite Earl of 
Shafteſbury, he kept the poet in awe by tegu- 
lar criticiſm 3 and, as it were, matried the two 
arts for their mutual ſupport aud improve 
ment. There was not a tract of credit; upon 
that ſubject, which he had not diligently exa- 
mined, from Ariſtotle down to Hedelin' aud 
Boſſu; ſo that, having each rule conſtantly 
before him, he could carry the art through! 
every poem, and at once point out the graces! 
and deformities. By this means he ſeemed 
to read with a AR be cbred as well as 

1 * 

8 Being thus "OP en not but . 
every little delicacy that was ſet before him; 
though it was impoſſible for him at the ſame 
time to be fed aud nouriſhed with any thing 
but what was ſubſtantial and laſting,” He 
conſidered the ancients and moderns not as 
parties or rivals for fame, but as architects 
upon one and the ſame plan, the Art of 
Poetry; according to which he judged, ap- 
proved, and blamed, without flattery ot de- 
traction. If he did not always commend the 
un 24 come 


imitate. 
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compoſitions of others, it was not ill- nature 
(which was not in his temper), but ſtrict 
\ juſtice would not let him call a few flowers 
ſet in ranks, a glib meaſure, and ſo many 
couplets, by the name of poetry; he was 
of Ben Jonſon's opinion, who A not 
admire | 


: —— Verſes 2 ſmooth and ſoft as cream, 
In which there was neither depth nor ſtream, 


And therefore, though his want of com- 
plaiſance for ſome men's overbearing vanity 
made him enemies, yet the better part of 
mankind were obliged by the freedom of his 
refleQions. N 


His Bodleian Speech, though taken from 
a remote and imperfect copy, hath ſhewn the 
world how great a maſter he was of the 
Ciceronian eloquence, mixed with the con- 
ciſeneſs and force of Demoſthenes, the elegant 
and moving turns of Pliny, and the acute 
Wi wiſe reflections of Tacitus, | 


"lacs Temple * Roſcommon, x no man 
underſtood Horace better, eſpecially as to his 


. diction, rolling numbers, beautiful 


| imagery, 
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imagery, and alternate mixture of the ſoft 
and the ſublime. This endeared Dr, Hannes's 
odes to him, the fineſt genius for Latin lyrick 
ſince the Auguſtan Age. His friend Mr. 
Philips's ode to Mr. St. John (late Lord Bo- 
lingbroke), after the manner of Horace's Lu- 
ſory or Amatorian Odes, is certainly a maſter- 
piece; but Mr. Smith's Pocockius is of the 
ſublimer kind, though, like Waller's writings 
upon Oliver Cromwell, it wants not the moſt 
delicate and ſurpriſing turns peculiar to the 
perſon praiſed. I do not remember to have 
ſeen any thing like it in Dr. Bathurſt, who 
had made ſome attempts this way with ap- 
plauſe. He was an excellent judge of huma- 
nity; and ſo good an hiſtorian, that in fami- 
liar diſcourſe he would talk over the moſt 
memorable facts in antiquity, the lives, ac- 
tions, and characters, of celebrated men, with 
amazing facility and accuracy. As he had 
thoroughly read and digeſted Thuanus's 
works, ſo he was able to copy after him; and 
his talent in this kind was ſo well known 
and allowed, that he had been ſingled out by 
ſome great men to write a hiſtory; which 
it was for their intereſt to have done with the 

utmoſt art and dexterity, I ſhall not men- 
tion 
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tion for what reaſons this deſigu was dropped. 
though they are very much to Mr. Smith's 
honour. The truth is, and I ſpeak it before 
living witneſſes, whilſt an agreeable company. 
could fix him upon a ſubject of uſeful lite- 
rature, nobody ſhone to greater advantage: 
he ſeemed to be hed Memmius hm Lu- 
entigs ene e e n ho 
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dem tu, 8 tempore i in omni 


Omnibus ornatum volulſti excellere rebus. 
4049 a0 v3500! Ter 11301 4 1 


His works are not many, aig thoſe For 
tered up and down in Miſcellauies and Col- 
lections, being wreſted from him by his 
friends with great difficulty and reluctance. 
All of them together make but a ſmall: part 
of that much greater. body which lies diſ- 
perſed in the poſſeſſiou of numerous acqꝗuaint- 
auce; and cannot perhaps be made intire, 
without great injuſtice to him, becauſe fe of 
them had his laſt hand, and the tranſcriber 
was often obliged to take the liberties of a 
friend. His condolence for the death of 
Mr. Philips is full of the nobleſt beauties, 
and hath done juſtice to the aſhes of that 
ſecond Milton, whoſe writings will laſt as 
nen Eugliſh lapguage, generoſity, and 


valour „ 


7 
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valout. For him Mr. Smith had contracted 
a perfect friendſhip; a paſſion he was moſt 
ſuſceptible of, and whoſe laws he e 
upon as ſacred and inviolable. Org tk 


FINS abject 8 paſſed able: his pen 
had all the life, proportion, and eiabelliſh- 
ments beſtowed on it, which an exquiſite ſkill, 
a warm imagination, and a cool Judgement, 
poſſibly could beſtow on it. The epique, ly- 
rick, elegiac, every ſort of poetry be touched 
upon (and he had touched upon à great va- 
riety), was raiſed to its proper height, and 
the differences between each of them obſerved 
with a judicious accuracy. We ſaw the old 


rules and new beauties placed in admituble 


order by each other; and there was a pre- 
dominant fancy and ſpirit of his own infuſed, 
ſuperior to What ſome draw off from the 
ancients, or from poeſies here and there culled 
out of the moderns, by a painful induſtry and 
ſervile imitation. His contrivances were 
adroit and magnificent; his images lively 
and adequate; his ſentiments charming and 
majeſtick; his ex preſſions natural and bold; 
his numbers various and ſounding; and that 


enameled mixture of claſſical wit, which, 


without 
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without redundance and affectation, ſparkled 


through his writings, and were no leſs per- 


tinent and agreeable. 


His Phedra is a conſummate tragedy, and 


the ſucceſs of it was as great as the moſt ſan- 


ovine expectations of his friends could pro- 


miſe or foreſee, The number of nights, 
and the common method of filling the houſe, 


are not always the ſureſt marks of judging 


what encouragement a play meets with; 


but the generoſity of all the perſons of a re- 


fined taſte about town was remarkable on this 


occaſion; and it muſt not be forgotten how 


zealouſly Mr. Addiſon eſpouſed his intereſt, 


with all the elegant judgement and diffuſive 
good-nature for which that accompliſhed 
gentleman and author is ſo juſtly valued by 


mankind. But as to Phedra, ſhe has cer- 


tainly made a finer figure under Mr. Smith's 
conduct, upon the Englith ſtage, than either in 
Rome or Athens; and if the excels the Greek 


and Latin Phedra, I need not fay ſhe ſur- 


paſſes the French one, though embelliſhed 


with whatever regular beauties and moving 
ſoftneſs TR bimſelf could give her. | 


No 
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No man had a juſter notion of the difficul- 
ty of compoſing than Mr. Smith, and he 
ſometimes would create greater difficulties 
than he had reaſon to apprehend. Writing 
with eaſe, what (as Mr. Wycherley ſpeaks) 
may be eaſily written, moved his indignation. 
When he was writing upon a ſubject, he 
would ſeriouſly conſider what Demoſthenes, 
Homer, Virgil, or Horace, if alive, would 
ſay upon that occaſion, which whetted him 
to exceed himſelf as-well as others. Never- 
theleſs, he could not, or would not, finiſh 
ſeveral ſubjects he undertook ; which may be 
imputed either to the briſkneſs of his fancy, 
ſtill hunting after new matter, or to an oc a- 
ſional indolence, which ſpleen and laſſitude 
brought upon him, which, of all his foibles, 
the world was leaſt inclined to forgive. That 
this was not owing to conceit or vanity, or a 
fulneſs of himſelf (a frailty which has been 
imputed to no leſs men than Shakſpeare and 
Jouſon), is clear from hence; becauſe he left 
his works to the entire diſpoſal of his friends, 
whoſe moſt rigorous cenſures he even courted 
and ſolicited, ſubmitting to their animadver- 

| | ſions, 


9 — 
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ſions, and the freedom they took with them, 


with an gr r 


511 ui eien Scenes 
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I have ſeen their And uough draughts 
of ſome poems to be deſigned, ſet out aua- 


lvytically; wherein the fable, ſtructure, and 


connexion, the images, incidents, moral, epi- 
ſodes, and a great variety of ornaments, were 
ſo'finely laid out; ſo well fitted to the rules 
of art, and ſquared fo exacily to the prece- 


dents of the ancients, that I have oſten looked 
on theſe poetical elements with the ſame con- 


cern with which curious men are affected at 
the fight of the moſt entertaining remains and 
ruins of an antique figure or building. Thoſe 
fragments of the learned, which ſome men 
have been fo proud of their pains in collect- 
ing, are uſeleſs 'rarities, without form and 
without life, when compared with theſe 
embryos which wanted not ſpirit enough to 
preſerve them; ſo that I cannot help think- 
ing, that, if ſome of them were to come 


abroad, they would be as highly valued by 


the poets, as the ſketches of Julio and Titian 


ate by the painters ;/ though there is nothing 


in them but a few Do as to the * 
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It muſt be confeſſed, that Mr. Smith had 
ſome defects in his conduct, whick | thoſe 
are moſt apt, to remember who. could itni- 
tate him iu nothiagelſe. His freedom with 
himſelf drew ſeveret acknowledgments from 
him than all the malice he ever, prouoked 
was capable of ,advaycing, and he did not 
ſcruple to give even his misfortunes the hard 
name of faults; but, if the world had half 
his good- nature, all the ſhady parts would be 
entirely ſtruck out e p23 ; 2196 
18 5 TR arent wy 

om” ee e under eee n 
and diſappointments, could make ſo many 
friends, and thoſe ſo truly valuable, muſt 
have guſt. and noble ideas of the paſſion of 
friendſhip, in the ſucceſs of which conſiſted 
the greateſt, if not the only, happineſs of his 
life, He knew very well what was due to 
bis birth, though Fortune threw him ſhort 
of it in every other circumſtance of life, He 
avoided making any, though perhaps reaſon- 
able, complaints of her diſpenſations, under 
which he had honour enough to be eaſy, 
without touching the favours ſhe flung in his 
way when offered to him at the price of a 
1 | more 


more durable reputation. He took care to 
have no dealings with mankind, in which he 


could not be juſt; and he defired to be at no 


other expence in his pretenſions than that of 

intrinſiek merit, which was the only bur- | 
then and reproach he ever brought upon his 
friends; He could ſay, as Horace did of him- 
ſelf, what I never yet ſaw tranſlated: 


Meo lum pauper in =re. 8 


88 his coming to town, no man was more 
| ſurrounded by all thoſe who really had or 
pretended to wit, or more courted by the 
great men, who had then a power and oppor- 
tunity of encouraging arts and ſciences, and 
gave proofs of their fondneſs for the name of 
Patron in many inſtances, which will ever 
be remembered to their glory. Mr. Smith's 
character grew upon his friends by intimacy, 
and out- went the - ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſions 
-which' had been conceived in his favour, 
Whatever quarrel a few ſour creatures, whoſe 
obſcurity'is their happineſs, may poſſibly have 
to the age; yet amidſt a ſtudied neglect, and 
total diſuſe of all 'thoſe ceremonial attend- 
auces, faſhionable equipments, and external 
recommendations, which are thought neceſ- 
ſary 


r 
ſary introductions into the grande monde, this 
gentleman was ſo happy as ſtill -to pleaſe; 
and whilſt the rich, the gay, the noble, and 
honourable, faw how much he excelled in 
wit and learning, they eaſily forgave him all 
other differences. Hence it was that both his 
acquaintance and retirements were his own 
free choice, What Mr. Prior obſerves upon 
a very great character was true of him, that 
moſt of his faults THEE their We with 
them, 


| Thoſe who blamed him moſt underſtood 
him leaſt, it being the cuſtom of the vulgar 
to charge an exceſs upon the moſt complai- 
ſaint, and to form a character by the morals 
of a few, who have ſometimes ſpoiled au 
hour: or two in good company. Where only 
fortune is wanting to make a great name, that 
ſingle exception can never paſs upon the beſt 
judges aud moſt equitable obſervers of man- 
kiud; and when. the time comes for the world 
toſpars their pity, we may juſtly enlarge our 
demands apa them for their n | 


Soros few years before his i death, he bad 
enn himſelf in ſeveral conſiderable wader- 
Vol. II. : R | takings z ; 


eee AI M T MN K. 
takings s, in all Which he. had, prepatech che 
Vorl to expect mighty things from bim. I 
2 .haye, ſeen about ten ſheets, of his Engl 
Pindor, which exceeded any thing off that 
ind 1 could ever hope for in our own, lan- 
guage. He, had drawn out a plan of 2-tra- 
gedy of the Lady June Grey, and had. gone 
through ſeveral ſcenes of it. But he could 
not well have bequeathed that work to bet- 
ter hands than where, I hear, it is at pręſent 
lodged; and the bare mention of two duch 
names may juſtify the largeſt expectations, 
and is ſufficient to make the town an er 
able invitation. | 1 


«+ His greateſt and nobleſt undertaking was 
Longinus. He had finiſhed an entire tragfla- 
tion of the Sublime, which he ſent to the reye- 
rend Mr. Richard Parker, a friend of his, Jate 
of Merton College, an exact critick ip t 

Greek tongue, from whom it came to my: 
hands. The French verſion, of . Monſicur 
Boileau, though truly valuable, was far thort 


of it. He; ꝙropoſed a large addition tp, this 
work, of, notes and obſetvations f his o, 
Wich an entire ſyſtem of the Ant gf Pogtry, 


| ioghree hes ane Thayght,. 
; ddr | Didi, 


SMI n. 432 


Dine aud Figirt. It the laft*6fthefe 
perfedi, aid id A fat copy, In Hel he fed 
pfedizious judgement and reading and pf 
tichlarly had) reformed the Art of Rhetörick, 

by reducing that vaſt and confaſed” heap'6f 
ters, with which 'a long ſucceſſion uf p8- 
Akte ah Enesmdered the world, to a ber 
nato co paſo, comprehending all that was 
uſeful aud ornamental in poetry. Under ech 
end and chapter, he intended to make rel 
marks uporrall the ancients and modétihs, 

the Greek, Latin, Engliſh, French, Spann, 

and Italian poets, we 7 to note” thieir ſever 
beauties and defects. | OE 


What remains of his works is left. as I am 
3 in the hands of men of worth and 
zemcht; Who loved him. It eannet de 
NO they would ſuppreſs any thivg that 
Ts out of reſpect to his memory 
alf@ for waut of proper hands to Hi Wär 
ſu gueti geftius mad begun. 274 paT bnd 
nod} ist e)) dul Nun dguods uE] 
guckt 19 th&fdetttihatiba' f Olfifworth; 
witten' W˖ile his admtratien was yet fra,” 
ad ER Klafs Wirtg cel tietetors-ſbef- 
a) WITRHGUE ANAT Pr pO ff of det 
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n ews a ſtrong deſire to mak e ge pol 


all favourable truth. Tc cann It much 575 


Anon DI 
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mend, the performance. "he praiſe e 37 
ich inet, : 4 the ſentences are loade with 


words, of more por mp than | uſe. There 's 
nile, howeyer, that can 'be contradidted, 
even when a e tale comes to be told. : 


«2.01 Y! # „„ 5 
1 ee Neale, - EN by hu name of 
Smith, was born at Handley, the ſeat of the 
Lechmeres, in Wotceſterſhire. The year of 
his birth 1 18 uncertain“. | | / 4 1 60 iT 
OW 1UG [152 £911: 
He was . at | Weſtminſter... It is 
known to have been the practice of Dr. 
Buſby, to detain; thoſe! youth long at ſchool, 
of whom. he had formed the higheſt expec- 
\atior 1555 Smith took his maſſer's degree on 
the 8th of July 1696: he therefore way pfp- 
,bably admitted into the univerſity ig 3689, 
han enen 
old. [5300 egονν, «1191191 18319 119% 29H 
2015391 bas : ill * 214 3 noi ßhih Ieoiftslo ni 
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His re 04, for 1 in | his lle Fa 
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was ſuc ch a8 ut the ind 
YETERL 1 SHUE 
and licentiouſnels, — his behaviour df Taj Poll 
O 21 51181 
im — 2 * ile be was et ohhh 
15 ? Dec b ye A 


Batche clot r, a Fir, is, entered y 


reco 0. in order to his expulſion, | Of this r re- 


11111 


Neo; the elfeck Is not known: He Was 2 


bably les notorious. At Oxford, as we all 
know, much will be forgiven to literary me- 
nt; and of that he had exhibited ſuffieient 
| dende by his excellent ode ot the death 


the gteat Orientaliſt, Dr. Pocock, Who died 


in 1691, and whoſe praiſe muſt have bekn 
written by Smith, when he had Pon but two 
years in the uren 22 1691/08. e 


10 £% + BG Saat Mond 


his 940 ich code Aba vold me 


ok che Mice Anglican, though perhapꝭ ine 


| "objections may be made to e e is'by 
fan the deſt Lyrick compoſition in that 


Action; bör do 1 know! where ts "0 * | 


equalied uong the modern (Witers: Nlek- 
| prefles, with great felicity, images not clafliGal 
in claſſical dition: its digreflions and returns 


-hwve beetr-defervedly recomqmtended by Trapp 5 


us Models Tbrefciltation. po ol ew nth >. 
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He had ſexsrgl imitations of Copley 30 5 


0 peur bb tot rm cGlörus 2 1047 bot 

Qdor tu, Pocoeki, diſimilis t 77/5 

2224 Oraor/effers; uot wiciſfimm 6 14111 

aſl ee, eee  be18}92b 

300Ivs>d:45010413 io. 7 (16 Ansel 
Twill not commend the on whigh makes - 
the, orator; pronounce. the colours, or give ta 
coleurswemgry,and delight. I quote it, hows 

ever, as an imitation of theſe lines 


So many y languages he bad. in Nore, | 
Thar only, Fame thall ſpeak of. him 1 in a more. 


Modes C1 — 17 161 "| 


"397% | 


| The ſimile, by which an oa man, , eta“ 
ing the fire of his youth, is compared to AA 
flaming through. the ſnow, which Smith has 
uteil lh great pomp, is ſtolen from Cows 
ly: however Httle worth tlie labour of bu? 
ve plc. 01 510 9½ $1 SEO Hon esu 
-=019 Sg bag YuoOfnood 1055 To us HHC 
Hd prbtecded to take bis degteb of Maſter 
of Akts, Jatg 98," 1696. Of int exetdiſes 
| RI kraft Sf chat öcchfba, Labs 
not Ber ty ilidg temötab e? rt oy 


_ Savor) 100 es 3: bis : 1070 fe hf oT 
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As his years advanced, he advanced in re- 
bana fot be © continued! to cultibäte His 
mind, though, he did not amend his irregula- 
rities; by which he gave ſo mach oftetice, 
that, April 24, 1%, the Dean and Chapter 
declared the place of Mr. Smith void, he 
having. been convicted of riotous behaviour 
« in the houſe of Mr, Cole, an apothecaty 3 
but it was referred to the Dean when and 
% upon what er the ſentence ſhould” 
40 be put in execution.“ al ß E87 


Thus tenderly was he treated ; the go- 
vernors of his college could hardly keep him, 
and yet wiſhed that he would not force them 
to drive him away. 1 

Some time afterwards, he aſſumed an ap- 
pearauce of decency: in his owt phraſe, he 
whitened himſelf; having a'defire to obtaĩu the... 
cetſorſhip, an office of honour and ſome pro- 
fit in the college; but, when the election 
came, the preference was given to Mr. Fou{kes,-,, 
his j junior: the ſame, I ſuppoſe, that joined with. 
Freind in an edition, of part of Remoſthenes., 
Fhe cenſor is a tutor; and it was not thought 


1 


27 * N R 4 14 proper 


* 


n e if 

 prajperitoiteyfiithe ſuperimtendanre fuers 
twaman u liu ioc ſo hitie dre ui ſelf. b: 
Ins rien e eee 2909lids . 165mg 
From this time Scith eroployed! his h.. 
lice and his wit agaiuſt the Dean Deb Ald- 
rich, whom he conſidered as the opponent 
aß his claim. Of his lampoon upon hirn, I 
onte heard ia ſingle hne too groſs to bel re. 
Peated. nt 8 Anek ee ot os tunes 
11 / 17 ow ere Mar an off move! 
But he was ſtill a genius and ta ſcholar, 
and Oxford was unwilling to loſe chim v cho 
was endured, with all his pranks and! his 
vices; two years; longer; but on Dec. 40, 
Ag, at the inſtance of all the canons, the 
ſentende declared five before; was put in 
om w ob Het 6d „bist 1 1 


bb 1 9 7 Path biod 10, E 


The een was, I believe, ſilent and 

tender; for one of his friends, from Whom I 

learned much of his life, appeared not to 
bn til rige 200808 159 6A 9781s 

„ 1b i ansgilgeu ard yd biolxO 

He was now driven to London, where be 

adqgated himſelf with: thesWhiget wherher 

kecapie they wereoitupowery Prebdeayſel the 

* Tories had expelled him gr: henauſenbe vis 

dan? | a Whig 


hie ſt6ty I Meatd from tlie date MU OUR 


$ Mr If NI IB age 
a Whigchy prihcaple;: may perhaps bo doubt 
ed. Nie N however! carefled! byrumem af 
great abilities, whatever were their party, 
and was ſuppotted by the Hberality ofithbſe 
wits. deliphted(in his converſation. 5116 » 
$1990qqo sd es ba159bitnos 53d mornw” tix 
[ Fhereowas'once: 4 deſigu, hinted» at by 
Oldiſworthy to have made him uſeful. One 
evening, as he was fitting with a friend at a 
tavern, he was called down by the waiter; 
andy Having ſtaid ſome time below, came ſup 
thoughtful. After a pauſe, ſaid het his 
friend. He that wanted me below & Adv 
0 diſon, whoſe buſineſs was to tell me that in 
Hiſtory of the Revolution was intendemq; 
1 and to- propoſe that I ſhould- undertakes 
« it, - I ſaid, What ſhall I do with the ch 
« rafter of Lord Sunderland ? and Addiſon 
 k:;umetiately» returned, When, Nag, dere 
cu. drunk laſt i and went away! b 
o 100 2165qqs SH ed. to Ayn bene 
Captain Rag was a name which he gun 
Oxford by his negligence of dreſs, 

ad es tobnol oj a3vib won es. 5H 


of Iiyeotfs!0nn woguhonn ir ws ted? 
the fiend gP8mirhg'! boiloquo bid exmoT 


JI 2 Such | 
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e i eee Were v1 n eee BIG 23 
Such . debat bim from ſoma 
profitable employments z but, às they ebuld 
nat deprive him of apy. teal eſteeta, they. leſt 
bim many. friends ; and no man; was ever 
better introduced to the theatre than he, 
who, in that violent conflict of parties. had 
Prologue and an een rn t, wits! 
on either fide, -. izle 07 Sigg 


. and nature will now and then 
take different courſes. His, play plealed the 
crizicks,. and the criticks only. It was, 43 
Addifon has recorded, hardly, heard the third 
night,, Smith had indeed truſted entirely to 
Bis merit, had enſured no band of applauders, 
nor, uſed any  artifice to force ſucceſs, and. 
found that naked e was ee 


for ĩts inner- — e 


Gem Sen be, none: 


The play, however, w was bought by Lintot,,.. 
who, advanced the price from fifty guineas, | 
the current rate, to ſixty: an | Halifax, the 
genergl, Patron, accepted the  deqication., . 
Smith's 8 indolence, kept him from ee 
dedigation,, till line t,, after fruitlef 5 impore TR 
eee e > YR hd 

_ tne 
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S;UMTINTMHY 23. 
the play without it. Now, therefore, it was 
written 1 and Halifax expected the authot 
wahludis/booky and had prepared te reward! 7 
him wirh a place of three hundred pounds & 
year. Smithg by pride, or caprice, or indo- a 
lence, or baſhfuldeſs, neglected to attend him, 
though doubtleſs warned aud preſſed by his 
friends, and at laſt miſſed his reward Ws war! 
going to ſolicit it. 14 t 


Addifon has, im the Sþ-aror; mentioned 
the nog lect of Smith's tragedy as difgracefül 
to the nation, and imputes it to the fondhefs 
for operas then prevailing. The mutlibeiry”” 
of Addiſon is great; yet the voice of the peo? 5 
ple, when to pleaſe the people is the purpoſe,” * 
deſerves regard, In this queſtion, I cannot” 
but think the people in. the right. Flle 
fable is mythological, a ſtory which we ate 
accuſtomed to reject as falſe, and the man- 
ners are fo diſtant from our own, that we 
know them not from ſympathy, but by ſtudy: | 
the'ſgnorant do not underſtand the action f 
the Latned reject it as. 4 ſchool: boy's tale x 
incPAdutils' 6 „ What I cannot for a halt” 
beliebte, Tecaündt for a moment behold with” 


iurefelt or anxiety, The ſentiments thus re- 
| mote 
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wote from, life ape remoyed. yet further by 
the dition, which is too luxu riant and ſplendid 
for ps and envelopes the ages Ac ra- 


ee 3; "he work of 2 vigorous 2 cle 
gavt, mind, accuſtomed to , pleaſe "ieſelf with 
Its own conceptions, but of little e 
ance with the courſe of life. 


Dennis tells us, in one of bis pieces, th; 
he had « once a deſign to have written che traf 
gedy of Phedra; but was convinced that 


ui 
the! action was too mythological, . balk ; 
3) 215 
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Phe dra, died John, Philips ps, the friend an 


58 


fellow-collegian of Smith, who, © on that oc- 


caſion, wrote a poem, which Joflice my 

Place among the beſt elegigs which. c 722 
guage 6 can ſhew, an eleg ant mixture of fond- 

admiration, of rays nd lokrnebs, 


== 
iU S*. 1 J 
e are ſome paſſages "too. RR but 


every Bun 1 B41! A) P 18 It 7 01] 


ever man per formange'! has 5 its faul 
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This elegy it was "A mode among his 


| r to purchaſs for a guinea ; and, as vi 
acquaiut- 


Me WO 
atquAlhtaiice® was” tiämercug, it was 4 WReF 
ptofftable pbetit. U24l 003 21 Hgid qnvifalb ors 
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y He, reſolved to try again the fortune of the 
Stage „ v ith the ſtory of Lady Jane 7 
It is not unlikely that his experience of t 
inetfieacy and incredibility of a mythological 
tale might determine him to chooſe an action 
from Engliſh Hiſtory, at -no great diſtance. 
from bur own times, which was to end i 
real | 10 produced by the Se 


Mollet 
| Known © characters. 
if 


Kat Soi 02107 , & 2361W nos 
AL uo, dir 84312915 Hadi 4tt ois 236k 
A ſub will Pot eaſily occur that ca 
ba lo rc opp ri 1165915 34 £69 £ 58 


90 18 tu ities of 11 in 
100 5 1 A 15 | rei g the u 219f 
alan * Fee Smith 55 u ek 

155 3 001 sl 1680 wth iſ 
rionab UA ihe 25 or Movin ons, 


in W /hich T fu pet him te 1105 4 155 
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Heins formed his plan and,calleRed\mma- 
terials, he declared that a few. months would 
complete his defign,and, that he migbt por. 
ſue his work with leſs frequent avocations, 
he was, iu June 1750, invited by Mr, George 
Ducket to his houſe, at Gartham, in Wilt 
ſhire. Here he found ſuch, opportunities of 
indulgence as did not much forward his tus 
dies, and particularly ſome, ſtrong ale, too 
delicious to be reſiſted. He eat and drayk 
till he found himſelf plethorick: and, then 
reſolving to eaſe himſelf by evacuation, he 
wrote to an apothecary in the neighbourhood 
a preſeription of a purge ſo forcible, that the 
apothecary thought it his duty to delay it 
till he had given notice of its danger. Smith 
not pleaſed with the coutradiction of a ſhop- 
man, and boaſtful of his on knowledge, 
treated the notice with rude contempt, and 
ſwallowed his own medicine, Which, in 


July 1710, brought him to the grave. He 


nen at Gartham. 1 to euibuf! 
51th tie 4 F .ogiedo SUE 6 dw 
"tabs": years afterwards, - Dueket Ibeimba 
nicated to Oldmixon, the Riſtoridaſnα¹eü 
| chunt pretended to have been received fo 
21T Smith, 


* 
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Smith, that Clarendon's Hiſtory was, in its 
pub lcatio corrupted by Alatich, Sialdridge, 
and Atterbuty ; and that Smith Was employed 
to forge and m the N r vl * 

MOINEIFOVE Jus 11. 1 0 
Tuis Rory » was publiſhed trium dota 
by Oldmixon, and may be ſuppoſed to have 
been eagerly received ; but its progreſs was 
ſoon checked; for finding its way into'the 
Journal of Trevoux, it fell under the eye of 
Atterbuty, then an exite in France, who 
immediately denied the charge, with this re- 
markable particular, that he never in his 
whole life had once ſpoken to Smith; his 
company being; as muſt be inferred, not ac- 
copted by thoſe who en to their cha 
e | ; 04.8 al He 
wc oll | 4 200 
Tue a was Arwen very digetalyn 
refoted by Dr. Burton of Eaton, a miners! 
nent for literature, and though not of the 
ſame party with Aldrich and Atterbury, too. 
ſtudious of truth to leave them burthened 
with a falſe charge. The teſtimonies which 
helhas collected have convinced mankind chat 
either Smith or Duckett was guilty of Will, 
Adamalistons falſchood.. 4 0% 
iin This 


25s 8 M 1 T KH: 


This controverſy 8 into view thoſs 
parts of Smith's life which, with more ho- 
' Nour to his name, might have been con- 
cealed. | 


Of Smith I can yet ſay a little more. He 
was a man of ſuch eſtimation among his com- 
panions, that the caſual cenſures or praiſes 
which he dropped in converſation were con- 
ſidered, like thoſe of Scaliger, as worthy of 
preſervation. 


He had great readineſs and exactneſs of 
criticiſm, and by a curſory glance over a 
new. compoſition would EP tell all its 
faults and beauties, ; 

He was Chas for the power of read- 
ing with great-rapidity, and of retaining with 
ou fidelity . he loeafily e 


He eee 8 knew what FO pre- 
ſient queſtion required; and, when his friends 

expreſſed their wonder at his acquifitions, 
made in a ſtate of apparent negligence and 


* drunkenneſs, he never diſcovered his hours 
3 of 


„ N tt Wh 
of reading or method of Nye but involyed 
po ph (oi Ice, wy" nA dyn 
ei adtmitatiof n 
— ad overt en — * 1 e 
One practice he had, which was " eallly. 
obſerved: if any thought or. image was pre- 
ſettted to lis Wind, that he could uſe or Im- 
prove, he did not ſuffer it to be lost; bur 
amidſt the jolliey of "a, tayern, or in tie 
waventhrof converſation, very diligently coms! 


| mitted it to paper- ts 0 8 98! l Db 


bt aeg 


Thus it was that he bad eathered "EY 
quires of hivts-for his new tragedy ; f wHith 
Rowe when they were put into bis Hands, 
could anake, as he ſays, very little uſe; hurt 
which the collector coulidered 4824 ltubl) 
ſtork of materials, 


1421 I 4996” 6 ih 1 eee £8 . 


When, he, cane to London, his yl bg lia 


couneged, him, with the licentiougand.Uiſong 
lute ; aud he: affected the airs and gaiety of a 


nap ogg 1-bus. bis. dies. anal whj's, 
ae a1 icholaſtic eldudluęis ſtills dung! 8 
Nicz . and his mertingent mnsifA te- 
eggs a eln: bjs;componiding. ol 4! 517 
ar aa 13/228 acl Zoge>4auh 
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With all his care leſſneſs, and all his ri 


he was one of the murmurers. at Fortu 


and wondered why he was ſuffered to be poor, 
when Addiſon was careſſed and preferred: 


nor would a very little have contented him; 
for he eſtimated his wants at ſix hundred 
n a year. 


In his courſe of reading, it was particular 

that he had diligently peruſed, and accurate- 
ly remembered, the old romances of knight- 
| wart | 


He had a high opinion of his own merit, 
and was ſomething contemptuous in his treat- 
ment of thoſe whom he conſidered as not 
qualified to oppoſe or contradict him. He 
had many frailties; yet jt cannot but be ſdp- 
poſed that he had great merit, who could ob- 
tain to the ſame play a prologue from Addiſon, 
and an epilogue from Prior; and who could 
have at once the patronage of Halifax, and 
the praiſe of Oldiſworth. 


8+ D 9 


For the power of . ; theſe mi-. 


| npte memorials, I AM 11 indebted to m con- 
4 225 Lund 2 2 _ verſation 


om aid 


ey® 
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verliatho with Gilbert Walmſley, late re- 
giſttar of the eccleſiaſtical court of Litchfield, 


0 5 Was acquaiuted both with Smith and 
Docket; And declared, that, if the tale con- 


cerning Clatendon were forged, he ſhould 


ſoſpe& Docket of the falſeliood * for Rag 


6 Was a Man of great veracity.” 

Ot Gilbert Walmſley, thus prfented to 
my mind, let me. indulge myſelf in the re- 
membrance. knew him very curly; he was 
one of the firſt friends that litorature procured. 
me, and I hope that at leaſt my gratituds 
cog me worthy of his notice. 


He was of aw advanced ago, and Nase 

yet a boy; yet he never received my notions 

with contempt. He was 2 Whig, wich all 

the virulence and malevolence of his party; 

yet difference of opinion did not keep us 

apart: 1 benoured him, and he e 
nies 


2 1 il. 3} 7 00 _—_ . 2274 4 


He had miag led with the g47 ry a; 


out 4 prion from its vices or its follies, 


but had hever betlected the cultivation” of 
bi ind his er 'of Revelation way 
e > RS unſhaken 5 


2 


s 
8 Is ME 1 T H. |; 
| unſliaken; His learning preſerved his princi- 
ples ; 8 grew firſt n — then Per 
LE 77 | 
His gudies had beet fo various, ne 1 am 
not able to name a man of equal knowledge. 
His aequaintance with books was great; and 
k what he did not immediately know he could 
at leaſt tell where to find. Such was his 
amplitüde of learning, and ſuch his copiouſ· | 
neſs! of communication, that it may be 
doubted. whether a. day now paſſes in which 
I have not ſome advantage from his friend- 
| Hip- en 18 A A 7 UE. » : POR, 
At this man's table I enjoyed many chear- 
ful and änſtructive hours, with companions 
ſuch as are not often found; with one who 
has lengthene d, and one who has gladdened; 
lifes with. Dr. James, .whoſe ik ill: in phyſick 
will de long remembered; and with David 
Garrick, whom I hoped. to have gratified with. 
this, character of our common friend: but 
What are the hopes of man]! I am diſap- 
painted by that ſtroke of death, which has 
eslipſed the gaiety of nations, and impove , 
riſhedſthe nn of Feen Pleaſure. | 
ee SO enen 0192 Do) ee 2b 8 
af: 5 NOR > 5 5 a In 
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m the Library at Oxford is the W 
ludicrous Analyſis of Fococbius: r 


. 3 
93 a 


Ex 3 * 4 4 41 
(Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry. T:. 


-OPUSCU LUM' hoc, Halberdarie implif 
Fr ime, in lucem proferre hactenus diſtuli, jus 
dicii tui acumen ſubyeritus magis quam bi- 
penis, Tandem aliquando Oden hanc ad 
te mitto ſublimem, teneram, flebilem, ſuar 
vem, qualem demum divinus (ſi Muſis vacas 
ret) ſeripſiſſit Gaſtrellus: adgo ſeilicet ſubs 
limem ut: inter legendum dormire, adeo fle- 
bilem ut ridere velis, - Cujus elegantiam ut 
melius inſpicias, verſuum ordinem & mate- 
riam breviter referam. i verſus de duobus 
præliis decantatis. 2% & 3u de Lotharingio, 
 cumculis ſubtertaneis, ſaxis, ponto, hoſtibus, 
& Aſia, 4 & 5% de catenis, ſubdibus, ungis, . 
dracouibus, tigribus & crocodilis. 68, 7 
gu, qu, de Gggorrha, de Baby idne, Babele, 
& quodum domi ſuæ peregrino, 10%, ali- 
quid de quodam Pocockio, 11, 12”, de Sy- 
ria, Solyma, 13, 14, de Hoſea, & quercu, 
& de j Juvgns quodam valde fene, 15%, 16%, 
1 e | S 3 Pe de 
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de tna, & quomodo ind Pocockio fit 
valde ſimilis. 19%, 18, de de tuba, aſtro, 
umbri, flammis, mis, rotis, Pecockio non neglecto. 
Cztera de Chriſtianis, Ottomanis, Baby- 
loniis, Arabibus, & graviffimf agrorum me- 
lancholia ; de Cæſare Flacco®, Neſtore, & 
miſerando jovenis cujuſdam florentiſſimi fato, 
anno #tatis ſuæ centefimo premature abrepto. 
Quæ omnia cum accurate expenderis, neceſſe 
eſt ut oden hanc meam 'admirand3 plans 
varietati conſtare fatearis. Subito ad Batavys 
-proficiſcor, lauro ab illis donandus. Prids 
vero pembrochienſos voco 20 certaman ul 
YO, ” Vale. Mie 
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Illuſtriſſima tua deoſculor erura. 
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\F Mr, RICHARD DUKE 1 can And | 
few memorials. He was bred at Weſt- 
miuſtet e and Cambridge“; and Jacob relates, 
that hie was forms tiths won to the . 
E 


| He aper Bide his writings to have been 
not ill qualified for poetreal cottpoſinions; 
and being conſcious of his powers, when he left 
the univerſity, he enliſted himſclf among de 
wits. He was the familiar friend of Qtway 3 
andgraBtngaged, among other popular Names, 
in the tranſlations of Ovid and Juvenah In 
his Review, though 3 ae ſomes 


| Eo gc w—__ te T. 
nity College, Cambridge, in 2675 —_— his Maſter's 


s N. 


84 8 vigorous N 
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„ „ „ „ 
Vigotdus lines. Ia; rl not below-mes 
diocrity ; nor neee 
„ be e 
then nnd N art Roo! nod „H 
With the Wit he fgems: touhave' thared 
the diſſoloteneſs of the times: ſor ſome of 
his compoſitions. are ſu: -as>he/quoſt have = 
reviewet with deteſtation in his later days, 
wh he publiſhed - thoſe” . 
Fullun has commended, fl 93 ok Leia "4, 
| a 3d 220 3 fe £44: 7 PTTL 11] CNY 
Perhaps, like come other ale; CPE) 
, Wen? hevncher talied than lived viciouſty, in 
Al age when he that would be thought 
Wit was afraid to ſay his prayers; aud whats 
ever might have been bad in the firſt part of 
his life, was ſurely condemned. a ee 
ni neee e „ 


** 


* 
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In 1 68 „ bringrhep maſtbrof be We" fellow 4 
of Trigity College 1 in Carnkgioge, bs wrote 


| C They . part of a volume puplied by Toxſon in 

R Svo. 17170 containing the poems of the cart of Roſeommon, N 
nnd the duke 8 Buckingham s eſſay on poetry; but were 
' firſt publiſhed in Pryden's miſtellany, * were moſt, if not 
DE all Pr ns ES”; 
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a poem on the i of the baly Adne 
with ee Pcince of Denmark. my 


* 


He then took orders; ; and, being ei 
prebendary * of Gloueęſter, hecame a proctor 
in convocation for that church, hy chere 
en Anne,, | * 4 0 % 6 
2 17 e e. n by the bi 
of Wikicheſter to.the wealthy living of Wit- 
ney in Oxfordſhire, which he egJaycd. but + 
few months. On February 1716-11, 
havwg returned from an,entef — 
was found dead the next nor ging- na 
0 is eite, . en + 4 
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PILLIAMKING ls born in London 
in 166 3; the ſs of Ezekiel 18 

| getiflenicn. He was allied — fatnily 


3 7. | 


From witicind er-ſchool, where he Ka 8 
4 on the foundation under the care of 
Dr. Buſby, he was at eig teen elected 
de in 16813 Where he is aid 
to haßt pro ecuted his Fey es. with ſo much | 


intenſensls and activity, tha efore he 1 
eight years ftanding he Jad read over, and 


2 made 9 upon, twenty-t =. thouſand F 


odd bundré ang manu The 
books 8 Tere Stan we <0 ma- p 

nuſcripts Snot very difficult, nor the remarks 
very large; for c alculator will find that 

bea ſeven a day for eyery day of his 

eight years ; with a remnant that more than 
5. e e Ne ok, bis 
e degree 
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degree in the moſt ex panſive manner, as a 
grand compoundet.-Mhence it is inferted that 
he inherited a conſfitffrable fortune. 4 
In 1698. Abe ſame year! in whigh he was 
made maſter of * bac he publiſhed a confuta- 
tion of Varill:? s.aceeunt of Widfifee ; dy 
engagiug in the (fydz of the Civil Law * 
came floctor in 1691, and was dm 
vocatii at be- **tn SMS 2. 
Dome 1 . 
_ He had already made ſome tran flations mY 
Frotfi The French, and written Wie buma- 
rous and fatirical pieces; When, in * 
Mwlefworth | liffed his Account of 
mag, in which he treats the Danes an thei | 
| monarch withg contehiphy ind ta es tho 
rtuni infingating thoſe r 2 8 
Eiples, by which e "ſuppoſes liberty 
ab lied, 5 1 his FREE . 


» Fe that alf ubord tiok% nd ! 
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is book ended CRE IO aud 
Dim miniſter preſented” A orial 
1 inſt“ it. N mr of its author did 55 
 higt * Dr wk ; and Wen 
"OP oY” \ cook 


- 


K KN & 
took to confute part, and laugh at tlie reſt, 
The controverſy is now forgotten; and 


| books of this kind ſeld8 live long, hen 
intereſt and reſentment have ceaſec. 


- > 698 > 4 
N In 1695 be ted in the controverſy 
between ey le and Bentieh; and was one 
tor thoſs ho tried what Wit could perform 
in oppoſition to Learhing, on a queſtion 
_ which Learning gnly,cogld was Kb. a 
3 7 8 
1 In 1699 was publiſhed. Oo Yarn A Feurney | 
| 75 London, after the method of Dr. Martin 
Lifter, who had publiſhed A Feurney: to Paris, 
An | in 1700 he ſatiriſed thg, Royal wget 
at leaſt Sir Hans Sloane their prefident, in 
dialofuesy ved The Dun Renee. n. 


* 


55 


T 1 | * 
* Though r was a * ee in che 
coums of givil and canon law, he did uot love 
bis profeſſion, nor indeed agy. kind of buſineſs 
Which interrupted his voluptuaryfdreams, 8 
forced him to ruſc from that indolge 
which only he could find delight. 
putatięn 45 a cigltan was yet maintaine 
bis judgements | in the 53 0 of of 
and raiſed very high b e 8 Sf 
*- knowledge which he 418 in 1700, 


5 ä 4 , when 


Fre- | 


4 


* * 


: 
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when he defended the earl of Angle Fagainſt ; 
his lady, afterwards dutcheſs of ocking- ; 


bamſhire, WhO ſued; far a os and * 
tained It, | 


* 


| The enprnet of his pleaſures, and ae 
of buſineſs, had vo leſſenell his revenues; 
and he was willing to accept of a r 
in Ireland, where, about 1702, he Was made 
judge of the ggmiralty, commiſſioner of the 
prizes, keeper of the records in Birmingham's \._ 
tower, and en to Dr. * * 
primate, . e 


* 


| "gift 07h, 
But it is vain to put wealth within the 
reach of him who will not ſtretch” out his 
hand to take it. King ſoon found a friend, 
as idle and thoughtleſs as himſelf, in Upton, 
one of the judges, 'who had a pleaſant houſe 
called Mount: town, near Dublin, to which 
King frequently retired; delighting to neg- * 
lect his intereſt, „ forget his cares, and deſert 


Wee 1 5 141 52 Has > 
ily 15 bu Pioch * s 0 * 22 


© Yer ehe wrote 00 9 Mountown, aþoein 15 
by , though fanciful readers in the" 


pride Wi have given Fig poctica. indo 


* terÞiet 3h, 


151 * * 
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ile author's dekght in th ER Mound 
bein. en 6 bng Bhs | 3517 
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terpetstihem, "was: meant originally bo more 
than t expreſſed, as it was dictated only by® 


is We I; * ds o con 201 
In 3 eee wic 
govern: hreland, King returned to London, 
wich bis poverty, his idletreſs, and ts wit; 
and publiſhed fome eſfays called Uſeful 
Traufattions. His Foyaze tu the und of C. 


Jamas ia particularly commendd. He then 


wrote the Arr of Lous a poet remarkable, 


2 notwithſtanding its title, for purity of ſenti⸗- 
ment; and in 1709 imitated Horace in an 


Art: of Caolery, which he publiſhed, with 
tome letters ts. Dr. Lidtes. 


In 1710, he appeared as a lover, of the. 
Chureh, on the ſide of Sacheverell ; and was 
ſuppaſed to have concurred at leaſt in the pro- 


1 


jection of JB Examiner, His eyes were 


open to all the operations of Whiggiſm ; Sod 


he beſtowed ſome ſtrictures upon Dr. Ren- 
'Þg#'s adulatory ſermon at the funeral of. the 4 
duke of Devonſhire, , EG ot Wee 


4 £ 


The Hilary of the Heathen all, 's book” 


LE compaſed fy chan, was wüten by bir in- 


1711. 
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71. The wock is vſeful ; but might have 
been produced without the ug. 
The ſawayeat. de publiſhed Refi ita - 
rical eflay, and à poem, intended tg 5 Shocks 
the nation to think as he thought of 1 * 
of eee and his adherents, 
1 1711 competence, K an e * 
28 0 gut into his power. He was, without 
the tionble of attendance, or the martißca- 


tion of a requeſt, made gazetteer. Swift, 


Freind, Prior, and other mau of the. Jame- 


party, brought him the,key of the teor's 
oflice. He. was now 2850. placed in à profi- 
tabla emplayment, and again threw the be- 
pefit away. An Ac of Inſolveney made his 
byſineſs at that time particularly troubleſomb; | 
and he would not wait till hurry ſhould be. 
at an end, but impatiently reſigned it, and 


-4%, 


returned. to. 10 wonted indigence and arnuſe | * | 


ments. 
One of his amuſements at Lambeth, where 
he reſided, was to mortify Dr. Teniſon, the 
archbiſhop, by a publick feſtivity, on the ſur- 1 
render of Dunkirk to Hill; an event with 
"Wh Tin, political bigotry did ot 

| > ſuffer 
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2427 K 16x 8. a 
daher hin to be delighted. King was to, 
7 ſolveq to countera@ his ſullengeſs, and at th 
expence of a- fe. barret of ale filled the 


nei nf with honeſt merriment. 

1 ken Autumh of £712, Hi healfh tes 
| e grew weaker by degrees, and died 
* Though his life had not 


been yithour ee eee 
raw and CONN am his aber“ pio 


** n bib fer regreſs 
e this ladies, it will be naturally 
| Note, AAAS his poems were rather the 
amuſements of idleneſs than effort, of ſtudy 5 
A "oh he endeavoured. rather; to divert, than 
| aligoiſh; 5 that | his. thought ſeldom aſpired to 
limit y; aud that, if his verſe Way, ealy,, 
S and his images familiar, hefattained Whatfhe. 
dckred. 'His purpoſe is to be merry; but per-, 
Hhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may be ſometimes 
„ cabin wel of his orinigyo i at 
bug ab 10 910 Hur Wan 189 
enk. 75 0 97 1000 100 {> wid 7198 115 5% 
- nn 1510 K 8: itt 1 V a ot 414k g 1 
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Tse er was barn iu 1 
at Tallaton in Devanſhire, the ſon of a 
| clergymaen ; and having been educated, as 
he tells of himſelf, not at Weſtminſter or 
Eaton, but at a little ſchool. by the Murch- 
yard fide, became a commoner of Wadham 
College in Oxford i in 16 51; and, being choſen 
ſcholar next year, proceeded through the 
uſual academical courſe ; and in 1657 became 
maſter of arts. He obtained a fellowſhip, 
and commenced poet. 


. 9 * 1 * . 
7 5 - 


In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver 
was publiſhed, with thoſe of Dryden and 
Waller. Ja his dedication to Dr. Wilkins 
"ey pears à very willing and liberal” enco- 
„both of the living and the dead. He 
—— his patron's excuſe of his verſes, both 


as falling . ſo infinitely below the full and 


Vou Jl ' « {ſublime 


274 S b f 1 i. 


++ ſublime genius of that excellent poet, who 
40 made this NEN! of writing free of our na- 
tion,“ and being ſo little equal "and propor- 
tioned to the renown. of a prince on whom 
c they were written ; H ſuch great actions and 


44 „lives deſerving - to. be the ſubjeck o 0 "the 


1 nobleſt pens and moſt divine phanhes,” He 
.Progeeds Having ſo long experience your 
<5, care and indulgence, | and been i 25 f 
eit were, by your own hands, not to entitle 
. ** you to any thing which my meanneſs pro- 
660 « duces would be not only injuſtice, but 


105 n ee 255 1 
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ti ne publiſhed the ſame . a " on the 
Plague of Athens ; a ſubject of which it is 
not eaſy to ſay what could recommend it. 
To theſe he added afterwards a RE? on Mr. 


* N * 0 5 \ : 
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— + i the ere ke took orders, and 


by Cowley's recommendation was made chap- 
lain to the duke of Buckingham, hem he 
is faid to have helped in king the Re- 


4 e He- yas hkewile s chaplain to to the 


SIPBto 907 ated: ai baxfiong bas e2mvog 
2 1011102 | WE": * As 
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. As he WA Rubdbitcof Wilkins, dt Whöla 

© þegan' thoſe” philoſophicat conferthces 
8 en e intime producecthe Royal 
10 ociety Ya he was conſequently engaged i in the 


fen ge ſtudies 8, , and became one of the fellows ; 5 


101 


ere what 2” their incorporation, "ſome - 


in med neceſſary to reconcile the pub- 
"kick t to 7 new inſtitution, he undertobk to 
W101 


Write its hiſtory, Which he publiſhed in 1667. 
This is dite of the feiv books which ſelection 
of ſcutiment | and elegance of diction have 
been able to preſerve, though written upon a 
ſubje& flux and tranſitory. The "Hilt6ty of. 
the Royal Society is now read, not with the 
with to know What they wers then ding, 


but how” their Tranſactions ate exhibited” by 


8 rat. 8 Ale 9s 10 4 
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In the next year he publiſhed Ohr van vt 
922 Sorbiere's Ve oyage into England, in a Letter 


% MF en, This is a würk not ill-Per- 
"HH ;? bat perhaps rewarded with atleaſt 


a proportion! of praiſe? 9013 05 tel 
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poems, and prized? in Latin the Life ofthis 
2A 22 T2 ö Author; 
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Author; Which he afterwards amplified; and 
Faced before Cowley's' Engliſh works, which 
99 e roman ONE: 4 od 
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" Pectetinicir benefices now gel gat upon 
him, In 1668 he became a prebendary of Weſt. 
minſter, and had afterwards the church of St. 
Margaret, adjoining to the Abbey. He was 
in 1680 made canon of Windfor, in 1683 
dean of Weſtminſter, and in 1684 bilbop 
pf Rocheſter. Hy e 25 ee eee, 


51719157 5 
Hes 


Thee Court Weg thus 2 claim 0 Bis di- 
ligence and gratitude, he was required'to 
, write the Hiſtory of the Rychouſe Plot; and 
in 1685 publiſhed A true Account and Decla- 
= of the horrid Conſptracy againſt the late 
King, 1 bis PRs Majefly, and the "preſent Gu. 
vern a. performance which be thouglſit 
| gvuyenient, after the Revolution, to extenuate 


al excuſe, | | | 
Vb por. cg 112 2. en "ad nr | 
22 | 0 2 Jean, bei bs of che oct 4 
of . eat bf che Chapel 
| 5 1 I Ae cette 
| e is 155 Mi could Denny Oe 


\x;2Ppointed one of the ebe 8 for teete- 
ET ſlaſtical 
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N 
ſtaſtical affairs. On the exitical day, hen 


the Declaration. diſtinguiſhed the true eue 
the church of England, he ſtood yeuter, a 
permitted it to be read at Weſtminſter; bot 


preſſed | one to violate his conſcience; 
when the hiſbop of London as brought be⸗ 
1 his voice in his favour. a 
79 

- 'Thes far he offered intereſt or obedien ience 


I Kit, 2 


to carry him; but further he refuſed to 
'' When he found that the powers of the ee 
ſiaſtical commiſſion were to be exerci 


againſt thoſe who had refuſed the Declara- 


tion, he, wrote to the lords, and other com 
miſſioners, a formal profeſſion of bis unw 
lingueſs to exerciſe that authoriry any longer, 
and «withdrew-, himſelf from them. After 
they had read his letter, they adjourn ned 0 


ſix months, and ſcarcel 7 6 e 


. 


Wben king PIES. was frighted away, and 


a government was, to 15 ſettled, ;Sprat 
efed, in 1 Con- 


of , HoNulc 


way; ohe of, thoſe, 
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ie complied; However, with the new Efta- 
buchtdent, and was Teft unmoleſted : but thi 
1692 a fttatige attack was trade upon hm by 
 .btie Robert Tung and Srephen Blact head, both 
men convicted of infamous crimes; and both; 
When the ſcheme was laid, priſoners in New: 
gate. Theſe men drew up an Aſſociatiou, 
in which they whoſe names were ſubſcribed 
declared their: reſolution + to: reſtore king 
James, to ſeize the princeſs of Orange, ded 
or alive, and to be ready with thitty thouſand 
men to meet king James when he*ſhbuld 


«8d She Have "deceived himſelf" Blackhoad, 

Wh Had cartied the letter, beitig ſent ug 
With' a plauſible meſſage; was very curious to 
ee this Houſe, ad particularly impbrtunate 
to be let into the Rudy 2 (Where; ag ig fuß- 
Mole HE defigned to leave tlie Adciition. 
i AH Howd | was” denied Rita che 

dropt it in a flower-pot iwthepark6ue.10 Ul 
ATA : £7 ' Young 


ST PARA Ap To #79 
-» Young now laid au information, before; the 
Privy Couneil ; and May 7. 1692, the biſhop 
was arteſted, and kept at a meſſengey's.under 
2 ſtrict guard eleven days. His bouſg was 
ſearched, and, directions were given that the 
flawer : pots ſhould be inſpeRted.. The meſſen⸗ 
gers however miſſed the room in which the 
paper was left. Blackhead went therefore; a 
third time; and finding his paper eff he 
had left it, brought it away. 5 or. amet 
bun WON! 333 11 I &&- 10 
The biſhop, having been 3 850 on 
June the 10th and 13th, examined again, Fer 
fore the Privy Council, and confronted wit 
his accuſers. Young perſiſted, with the maſt 
obdurate impudence, againſt the Krongelt 
_*pidence ;. but . the reſolution of Blackbead 
by degcees gaye way. There, remained, at 
laſt np doubt of the biſhop's innocence, w 

with great. prudence and diligence, raged the | 

\ Progreſs, aud, detected the cha characters of the 
two inſormets, and publiſhed an account of 

his own examination and deliverance; whigh 

wade ſuch zn impreſſion upon himy that be 
commemqęrated it through life, by, ap ' yearly 
day of thank ſpipivg: J10q-19 wolt's ui 149i 
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bags: wits - 3ud mad gas mina oni 84d 
[ | Yo ba hop, What, intereſt, tha, 
Allele lains had e „an, accuſation high, 


— muſt know t — a unable to 
SIE was 
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2 this; he palted his days in the quiet 
exerciſe of his function. When the cauſe 


of Sacheverell put the publick in commotion. 


he  boveſtly appeared among the friends; of, 
the church. He lived to his ſeventy-ninth., 


year, and died May May 20, 7120 1 oa bed 


dul vr ' 2014 


Borvet i is not very fvobrabls to. his me- 


mory; but he and Burnet were old rivals. 
On ſome publick occaſion they both preached 
before the houſe of commons. There pre- 
vailed in thoſe gays an indecent guſtom : 
when- the preacher; touched any faygurite to- 
Pick ip a manner that delighted his audience, 
thaic, approbation | was expreſſed bya loud 
- Bum continued i in proportion ta their zcal or / 
_ pleaſure, When Burnet preached, Ipaft of. 
his congregation . bummed, ſq, lowdly:..aud, fd. 
long, that he ſat down to enjoy it, and rubbed 
his ce with, his; handkerchief; ; When SHH 
| ot 96 nada W 
Ad the 


Y PARA AT? ae 
the like animating hum; but he ſtrete 77 


out id Hand ti the ebngrogatioh!, Und Uri reed, 
© Pte Patt; rb 566, BURR 40! 2618 


o3 ldd hou 0s wond ſium Nell 


This I was told In iy Ybütlr by ny f- 
ther, an old man, who had been no careleſs 
obſeryer of the pufſages of thoſe tits. 

S182 il: gd wcmonaut ei 20 511919%9 

Burnet's ſerinon, Tips' $ilthon, üs fe 5 26 
markable for fedition, and Sptat' 8 for loya aſl 
Bufnet hack the thanks of the houſe; Sab 
had no thanks; but a good living folk the © 
king, which, he ſaid, was of as much value 
as tlie Wü de mach ny» np U 

ein tio e 330 1 4795 * 4 £ ya! 

The works "Oy beſides bil teh Ye, 
are, The Hiſtory of the Royal Society, Tue 
Lifs of | Cowley, The Anſteer tc Sörbiett, 
The Einoty of the” Rye/tio0fe Plot, "Fs" 
Retatiots of his on Exaciinativi; and u V0 4 
ole öf-Ser molle 1 have heir H obfvad, 
with [great juſtnefs, that evety bock fc ve. 
diteerent kid; and that each has its ditflüek d 
and chataQterifital excellence. 1012829 20102 zi 

boddt bas 1 yo! 03 a 0b 38 al 1:7 ,qaol 

My:bufinels is only with'His'poetas, Hei 
e is a me; ard ſuppbſed 

212 | A 
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that, as he was imitated, perfection was ap- 
proached. Nothing therefore but Pindarick 


liberty was to be expected. There is in his 
few productions no want of ſuch conceits as 
he thought excellent; and of thoſe our 
judgement may be ſettled by the firſt that 
appears in his praiſe of Cromwell, where he 
ſays. that Cromwell's „ fame, like/man, will 
« grow white as it grows old.“ 
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bin AER HEY io 
HE life of the Earl of Halifax was 
properly that of an artful and active 


ſtateſman, employed in balancing parties, 
contriving expedients, and combating oppo- 


ſition, and expoſed to the viciſſitudes of ad- 


vancement and degradation but, in this 
collection, poetical merit is the claim to at- 
tention; and the account which is here to 
be expected may properly be proportioned 
not to his influence in the ſtate, but to his 
rank among the writers of verſe. 


Charles Montague was born April 16, 
1661, at Horton in Northamptonſhire, the 
' ſou of Mr. George Montague, a younger ſon 
of the carl of Mancheſter. He was educated ' 
AAALIAH firſt 
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Grſt in the country, and then removed to 


Weſtminſter) where, in 1677, he is ehoſen 


Xi? Oiler und fecottenbed! hhntelf 


t Buſby by his felicity in"eftenipotary epi- 
grams. He contracted a very U Antimate 
friendſhip with Mr. Steptiey land in 1682, 
when Stepney was elected at Cambridge; the 
etetion ef Montague being not eo prodeed 
an the year following, he was afraid leſt 
by being placed at Oxford he might be ſe- 
parated from his companion, ' atid therefore 
ſolicited to be removed to Cambridge, with 


out * for the a ne of anether 
ye a 1 5 1 ict baterlo1ug 
| 12059 2 a - 1 * 
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It ſeems indeed time to with for a remo- 
val; for he was ho a {chool-boy of de- 
aiid-tivenith. 10 1 ts od Jo N01 
-29 2105 Hh math I 27 mult b bete 
TE His relation, Dr. Monta ue, Was then maſ.⸗ 
ter of the” college ns wi he way'pheed a 
Fellow-cottimoner, and rook' Him undet᷑ his 
Parco vlar cure. Hete he commented aw ac: 

quaintance wirkt the great Newton! Which 
ay thiougH his Ife; und was wt laſt 

203 atkefted by A legacy. dvd on ems ELLIS] 
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21 bayvomot* gart Has 21101935 5113 ar thi 
155685, his verſes on the death of Ling 
Chasles made ſuch, imprefſion, oarthe-gazhot.. 
Dorſet, that he was inyitedi to, town, and 
introdueed by, that waiverfal. patrpn tothe 
other; wits. , In 5687, he joined. with Pri 
iu the: Gy Mauſe ond. the Country, Mouſo, 3 
durleſque of Prydenꝰs Hind and Panther. the 
ſigned the invitation to the Prince of Orange. 
and fat; it the convention. He about tha 
lame time married the counteſs, downger, ot 
Mangbeſter, and intended to have taken ory 
ders 3 but afterwards altering his purpoſe, he 
purchaſed: for 1 500l. the place of N 
the clerks of the ry . 


1 had written his e the 
victory of the Boyne, his patron Dorker. he 
troduced him to king William with this ex- 
preſton 3 Sir, I. have brought à Morſe, to 
„weit ſen ohr Majeſty.”,, To. which, the 
geln faid. tg have, replied, * ++ You. do, well 

* tq, put me in; the, NH of making a Mas 
e big C , 30d gudered, bi 5 pepſion. « 
five hundted pounds. ich his 30 7 ＋ however 


current, ſeems to have bop. me ae the 
cyent. The king's anſwer pls a greater 


ac- 


s HALT r A &. 


acquaintance with our ., proverbial, and fami- 
liar diction than king William could poſſibly 


« Hayeiattained aer „ obagknawors Mil ' 


SIONERBTHET 1697 nom mo) 201 10 2yov 
In 1691, being member of be houſe of 
commons, he argued warmly in. favour o F. 
lay to grant the aſſiſtance of counſel in trials 
for high · treaſon; and, in the, midſt of his 
ſpeech falling into ſome confuſion, was, for 
2 While ilent;; but, recovering: hümſelf, ob- 
og lacs « how: reaſonable. it was to, allqw 
/* counſel to men called as criminals before 
« a court of juſtice, when it appeared. how 
much the preſence of that aſſembly could 
B diſconcert one of their own FRO. #.YA 
2 0 0 ail 
After this he roſe: faſt into a Be 
ee, being made one of the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury and called tu the 
privy- council. In 1694, he became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; ; and the nekt vr 
engaged in the gteat attempt of the' re<coin- 
age, which was in two years happily cm- 
Pleted. In 1696, he projected the: genera! 


Hife ae He den 79916 1 001 b / 


This anecdote is related by Mr, Walpole, in his Ca- 


c talggue c of Royal and Noble Authors, of t 8 rl of Shaftel- 


TYOTHHIOq 6 
u author of the ha geriſtics. . 1 
5 > Hp E 8 Js +JTHOIJ 61015319 Fund, 


oi 
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fun, and raiſed the ctedit of the cxchetjuer; 
A0 after 'eriquity concerning à grant of 
Iriſh crown-lands, it was detertiiined by a” 
vote of the commons, that Charles Monta- 
gue, eſquire, bad deſerved bis Mojeftiy's fa- 
© v0ur.'” In 1698, being ade anced to the firſt 
commiſſion of the treaſury, he was appointed 
one of the regency in the king's abſence: the 
next yeat he was made auditor of the exche- 
4 er, and the year after created baron Halifax. 
He was however impeached by the com- 
5 ths 3 but the MAIN TAKE pues by the 
"R239 04614 74144 . 
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At the 8 of, queen 9 N 
diſmiſſed from the council; and in the firſt 
parliament of her reign was again attacked 
by the commons, and again eſcaped. by the 
protection: of the lords. In 1704, he wrote 
an anſwer to Bromley's ſpeech, againſt geca» 
fional-conformigy,:; He headed the, Enquiry 
into thel dauger of the Church. la;a 1706, | 
che prpoſed and gegociated the Union With 
Scotland and when the clector of Hanover 
received the garter, after the act had paſſed 
for ſecuring t the Proteſtant Succeflion;he was 
; appointed tt to Carry tl the euſig oh of the order to 
ebe electoral court. He at as ane of the 
Judges 


a HALLPAX. 

judges of Sacheverell ; but voted far a mild 
he contrived to obtain a writ far ſummoning 

— RYE duke of 
O's i wor drm ite hun f, 


Mats Soar or Ras 


At tha — he was appointed one 
of the regents; and at the acceſfiom f 
George the Firſt was made earl of Halifax, 
knight of the garter, and firſt o miſianer 
_ of the treaſury, with a grant to hit nephew 
of the reverſion of the auditorſhip of the E: · 
chequer. More was not to be had, and this 
he kept but a little while; for on the 19th 
of May, 1715s | he died of an inflammation 
_ . Ste 96 
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| non of poets, it will be readily. believed that 

the works would not miſs of celebration. 
Addiſon, began to praiſe him early, aud was 
followed, or accompanied by othiets/poets'; 
perhaps by almoſt all, except Swiſt and 
Pope, who forbore to flatter him in hig life; 

and after his death ſpoke; of him, Sw iſt᷑ with 
light cenſure, and Pope in [thei character 


Bufo with acrimonious cms 


Ss 1,4: He 


my 
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alla & wh eee eee e e 
Hetwas, ag Pope ſays; «4 fe# with detli- 
a 'f6r Pickell affirms that no deb 
dicatiuti was unte warded. To charge alt 
unmerited praiſe with the guilt of battery, 
and to ſuppoſe that the encomiaſt always 
knows and feels the falfehoods of his affer- 
tions is ſurely to diſcover great ignotante 
of human nature and human liſe, In deter 
miations depending not on rules, but on 
experience'and compariſon; judgement is al- 
ways in ſome degree ſubject to affection, 
ende admiration i is ann, 
mire. e | Ain © 325 * A * 
N xo Wen | = TT AS 
Every man willingly gives value to the 
praiſe which he receives, aud conſiders the 
ſentence paſſed in his favour as the ſentehce 
of diſcerument. We ͤadmite in a friend that 
underſtanding that ſelected us for oonſidenee 
we adenire more, in à patton that fudge 
ment which; inſtead of ſcatteriug boumty im 
diſerùminateiy, directed it to us; and the 
ne an author, thoſe iqerfottnanced 


which: gratirude forbids us to blame täffecæ 


tation il heafily difpoſe v to xi! 1 gil 


nh eboitomine tin oy 
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To theſe prejudices, hardly culpable, inte- 
reſt adds a power always operating, though 
not always, becauſe not willingly, perceived. 
The modeſty of praiſe wears gradually away ; 
and perhaps the pride of patronage 2 be 
in time fo increaſed, that ra ill 
nollonget pleaſe. - wi 'T 


Many a blandiſhment was practiſed won 
e which he would never e 
had: he no other attractions than t of 
try, of which a ſhort time has w 
| 1685 the beauties. It would now vl 
'eltee eemed_ no honour, by a contributor. to 
the month!) bundles of verſes, to be told, 


That, 1 in 4 75 either familiar « or r ſolemn o mo, he 


{ 1 1 17 i: 14 4 «af 
kngs like Montague Ty 
£794199 Dc! —y e ober won, ibn 
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SHE Life of Dr. PARNELL i is a tatk 


| ſcith, a man of ſuch variety of powers, 
and — felicity of performance, that he al- 
ways ſeemed to do beſt that which he was 
doing 3 a man who had the art of being mj 


nute without tediouſiieſs, and general nl 


out confuſion 3 whoſe language was copious 
without exuberance, exact without conſtraint, 


and eaſy without weakneſs, 


What ſuch an author has told, who would 
tell again? I have made an abſtract from his 
larger narrative; and have this gratification 
from my attempt, that it gives me an oppor- 


JAA AA VI. tunity 


1. which I ſhould very willingly declive, 
ſince i has been lately written by, Gold- 


— — — 


4% P A R N E L. B. 
tülity of paylng dus tribute to ther memory 
of Goldſmith. «£14 
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THOR AS PARNEEL, was fe f 


| a e of | the TH 
by 0ſt the Rettoration tek Col le N 
Be ire, where the family had fas ot 
25 Sat ſeveral c centuries, and, Teritivg itt 
1 reland,. purchaſed an ale 0 lich, with 
9 5 in Cheſhire, deſcended to the" 1 
whe Was born at Dublin in 1670: 
after 2 r afual education at * | i: Pry 
"{hool I, was at the age of tlüttech ket 
BL ji Colepy where, in 1506, he beehine 
maſter o farts; ang was the faine ycatr“ r- 
Kong 2 eacon, thou vgh wnder the cahoulchl 


6 by a diſp enfation Y he” bigoß de 


Tout 1 eto udtine ins 1. 
. Ic bag. 15 N "Of! fit ab a2vowal 
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About three years afterwards he was made 


r. Aſhe, the biſhop 
e — 64 0 f e rch- 


| out the” ſol Ve 
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voung. and 1a, daughter hg, long NurNNxxd 
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_ the ejection of the Whine, in the yy 
eee 8 rejgn, HOLE was k 


Dre 


. de When the alt of Oxford 
was told that Dr. Parnell waited among ite 
| crowd i in the outer room, he went, che 
perſuaſion of Swift, with his treaſurer 3 Na 
in his hand, to enquire | for him, and to bi 
;him welcome ; : and, as may be inferred from 


. Pope's dockention. admitted him 25 it A 


vourite compauion to his conviyial houre, 
byt, as it ſeems often to have hap) ny din 
(thoſe; times, to the favourites, of the 8 pre reat, 
without attention to his fortune,” wid, 


however, was in no great need of impro 


men. £1, * © 11 of 1 5 2 1801011 10d | 


barten . e 44 not tit amb ldd vor 
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„Vanity, Was dehitgus t to ma e. Flite Ga- | 


\ſpicvous, and to ew how "KW 

b of high preferment.” Ay he ; 
ie qualified to bs P. MAES! reheher, 
U 3 he 
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he diſplayed his elocution with great ſucceſ; 
in the pulpits of London g H the: iue ti 
death putting an end to his expectaticns, 
abated his diligence; and Pope . repreſeotg 
him as falling from that time into imtempes 
rance of wine. That in his latter life he 
was too much a lover of the battle, is not 
denied; but I have heard it imputed to a 
cauſe more likely to obtain forgiveneſs rpm 
mankind, the untimely death of à darling 
ſon; or, as others tell, the loſs of his Wife, 
who died n in the W een 
tations. 111 10G" 
Db bas tt: f 9871 213 
- He was now to:derive every y future addi 
tion to his preferments from his | perſanal 
intereſt with his private friends, and he was 
not long untregarded. He was warmly,{re+ 
cormmended by Swift to erchbiſhop King. 
who:gave him a prebend in 15136 and in 
May. 1746: preſented him to the vicarage ef 
Finglaſß in the dioceſe of Dublin, worth Four 
hundred pounds a year. Such notice from 
ſuch man inclines me to beliene, that the 
viee lf which che has beep. acęuſed was f 
: Bidls/! or-not ee mobom dw 
mom bargftag 2 wird d 18d 215495 
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Butchis proſperity did not laſt Jong. od His; 
end, whatever Was its cauſe, was) mpw'aph 
proathing, Ed enjoyed his-prefermehtihitels: 
mare than a year; for in July yy anchid 
chirty>eighthl year, he died at Cheſter oni 
way to. heland- to 1»vol 8 foum oo! eur 
s 07 byjygrmi zi bio overt J 49d 7 bainsb 
Fe ſeems to have been one of thoſe ports 
WhO take delight in writing. He eoutriburta 
tothe papers of that time, and probably puts: 
liſhed more than he owned He leſt mam 
compoſitions behind him, of which Pope e- 
lected thoſe which he thought beſt, and de- 
dieated them to the earl of Oxford. Of abeſe 
Goldſmith has given an opinion, atid dis etis 
ticiſm it is ſeldom ſafe to contadid 
beſtows Juſt praiſe upon tlie Ni of Wontog 
the Hany Tale, aud the Frxvigilium Veneriy 
but bas very properly temarked, that imthe 
Battle of Mics and Frogs the "Greek; nambſ 
have tigt it-Engliſh their original ec 
oi oi oog Aso & ebayoq batbaud 
Hes tells hs; aher the Boghworts is be 
rowed froth HD but he ſubufdiHαͤed 
with modern applicati cha whay hetdifs 
covers that Gay Bacchus is tranſlated from 
tel ; V4: . Augu- — 
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Asereilus, lie ought; to have retbörked att 
_ thedajier ast i, hure Parneliow) Another: 
ppsmaꝗ IH hun Spring (comesp ren, ia, he faysys 
takga ton the Frengh. 1b auld! addi} chat 
thaodsſcſiptinn of Borrenneſi, hu chis verſes 
tog Eos, Was borrowed from Secungutz 
but lately ſearching for the paſlage Nh iich i 
had formerly read, I could not find it. The 
Naber piecs on Death is inditedly prefer · 
rech Goldſmith. 40 Gray's: Curcie para 
but nim opinion, Gray has the adyantage: 
ing dignity, variety, and originality af ſenti- 
ment. He obſerves, that the ſtory af the 
Hermit is in Mare's Dialogues and Horvell i 
Letters, and ſuppaſes it to have been atigi - 

en L211] 1 200 4 qd + aadliidug 


Vlado nag 1. dforndbs tis), tui bo | gordve 
1000 Sir ith has not taken any,ngtice.of the! 
Eggy, a be id Beauty, which.js perhaps the 


meaneRt ;. nor of the Allegary en Man, the 


happieſt of Parnell's bets e The 
hint of the Hymn to Cintentment I ſuſpect to 
have been borrowed from Cleiveland. 


The general character of Parnell is not 
great extent of comprehenſion, or fertility of 
5 mind. Of the little that appears {till leſs is 
his 


MTAAD 
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his w] His praiſe muſt be derived from 
thocheaſ⸗ ſwettueſs of his diction: in bis! 
verſes there is more happineſs than pains 
he ds ſpritely withdut effort; and always!466" 
lights thbugh he never raviſhes; every 
thing is proper / yet every thing ſeems ca- 
ſual. . I thrie is ſome appearanee of clabo- 
ratidn iu the Hermit, the närtative, as it is 
leſs uiry, is leſs: pleaſing. Of his other com“ 
podſitionꝭ it is impoſſible to ſay whether they 
are the productions of Nature, fo excellent at 
pot ti walt the help of Art, or Nr ſo te- 
N ci 0 nn Nature. Hun *. 

This erhticifin/ relates oily: to this pieces 
anne by Pope. Of the large appendages 
which I find in the laſt edition, I can only 
| ſaph that I Know not whence they Gltnie, nor 
have evet edquired whither they are going. 

N upon the faith of the compilts” 

of Ii 
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AMUEL GARTH was of a good fa. 
mily in Yorkſhire, and from ſome ſchool 
in his own country, became a ſtudent at Pex 
ter- houſe in Cambridge, where he reſided 
till he became doctor of phyſick on July the 
oth, 1697. He was examined before the'Cols 
legt at London on March the 12th, 169 123 
and admitted fellow June 26th, 1693. 
He was ſoon ſo much diſtinguiſhed by his 
 conyetſarion'and accompliſhments, as to bb» 
tain very extenſive practice; and, if a pam- 
phlet of thoſe times may be ede 
the favour and confidence of one party; as 
Rudeliffe had of the other. 20179. 07 $1919 
Eq 213 ed dis, 99 ot gaingio gem 
He is always mentioned as a mandof be- 
nevolence; and it is juſt to ſuppoſe that his 
deſſte of helping the helpleſs diſpoſed him 


g* 


to ſo much zeal for the Diſpenſary; an uns 
dertaking, of which ſome account, however 


—_ is Proper to be given, 


Whether what Temple ſays be true, that 


phyſicians have had more learning than the 


other fadulties, I will not ſtay to enquire; 


but, I believe, every man has found in phy- 
ſicians great liberality and dignity of ſenti- 


ment, very prompt effuſion of Ee”. | 


and ; willingneſs to exert. a lucrative 


where there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably. 
to. this character, the College of Phyſicians, js 
in July 1687, publiſhed an edift, requiring 


all the fellows, candidates, and licentiates, 
to give gratuitous advice 0 Rf ae 

Weben e L e b51mbs "bus 
Si ed | N 00H. esW 5H 


This eli v was 6 ſoak to as Court of Alder» 


men; and a queſtion being made to whom 
the appellation of the poor ſhould be extended, 
the College anſwered, that it ſhould be ſufff- 


cient to bring a teſtimonĩal from the elergy- 


man officiating in the pariſh where the pa- 
tieut reſided. 8 n 050i sg * F< 24 3s | 
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PU Aer a FEET” Experietide the? phyfciünt 
f68nd"their chaffty fröſttated by fone awnligt 
natit "oppoſition; and made ta great Ubgrcs 
Mil by the high price of phylick; «they 
therefore voted, in Auguſt 1688, hät tlie 
laboratory of the College thauld be decem 
modated to the preparation of medicines, and 
another room ptepared for their reception; 
And! that the contributors to the expence 
ſhould manage the charity. 
ehe 543):1ofumr on 2811690911008 
1: rovas now expected that the apothecaries 
would have undertaken the care of proyiding 
meclicines; but they took another | court. 
: Thinking the whole deſign pernicious to 
their intereſty they endeavoured to rails, a fag- 
tion againſti it im the college, and found ſome 
:pbyficians} mean enough to ſolicit their pa- 
Df, by betraying to them the counſels 
bofttfie College. The greatet part, hopever, 
oenfgrecd by1a neu gedict, in 3694. the former 
-drdex vf 105 f/ andi Jent; it to the mayor aud 
Igldermen; who/tappainted;, a. Gommittee. to 
Strata iti the C ollega, ang oſattle,ghs mode 
d ddnlitaferipgthe.charitye:1 0 enot dci 
wo id s bsisbiucg noed 2otvsd 285ll0⁰ 
noiisdo¹ꝗqs It 
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t; _ deſned bye the aldermen, that dhe 
teſtimonials of; qhurchwardens and; .overſeers 
ſhould he admittedg and, chat al hirgd fer- 
yauts, audi ella phrentices 20 handicraſtſcen, 
ſhould, tbe genkdered, as pr. This Ike wie 
vas-granted by abe College., 4 nomad 
bug onmibam to 0011 tina oft or harbor 
It ns thety Gonfdered-who ſhould :difiris 
biete the theditines,/ and who thould ſdtele 
their prices. The phyſicians procured ſunſe 
apothecaries to undertake the diſpenſation, 
and offered that the Warden and Company 
of the A pothecaries' ſhould adjuſt thb rie. 
This offer was rejected; andthe apothocaries 
Who had engaged to aſſiſt/ the charitynvert 
eduſide red as traytors to the company, threat 
ecned with the impoſition of trouble mei 
tes, and detered froen the per formanoelf 
e ertoengügewedts“ The apothecariga men 
rured op publics: appolitiong;abdÞrefiried 
* roònſtranee agaluſt the [deſight$o 
the cdmmittec bf tlie eity vchidin the g- 
„ aud catobta(t 
ther Hers) feerh''to have Provaiktd vamong 

the ſons of trade p'Perithgrproflafilnbf the 


College having been confidered, a paper of 
I | approbation 


202 8 A R T K. 
approbition was? drawn up, büt popdiied 
281 


: and forgotten. bajoup gAH sq ail agd3 
oll Yo eaitregt n - Wiftof XIli Tim 


Phe phyſiciuns ſlill perſiſted hb and Af 595 

. ſubſoription was raiſed By therfflelves fe 
cording to an agreement” prefixed to th&Dif 
penſary. The poor wers fer a tie ſupphed 
with medicines; fort how Jong a time 1 
know not. The medicinab charity Ake 
others, began with ardour, but ſoon remittsd; 
and bing, Yet} e away. ei bas 
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About the time of the ſubſcription begitis 
the action of the Diſpenſary. The Poem, 
ag ts, ſubject was preſent and populary co- 

operated with paſſions and prejudices then 
prevalent, aud, with ſuch auxiliaries to, its 
intrinſick merit, was univerſally and liberally 
applauded. It was, on the ſide of charity 
WBainſt the intrigues of intereſt, and of regu» 
lar, dearning againſt, licentious vſurpation 
weqdical authority, and; was, therefore natu- 
Ilz fayoured by thoſe. Who rend and n 
Judge of poetry, 01 304290 34 αονẽjůutih¹ ot 


In 11697 Garth ſpoke, that which ds now 
 ealled.the. Har veian Oration ;,which-the: aun 


thors 


28 
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Bene the Biographia mention with mere 
e than the — quoted in their-notes 
will fully juſtify. Garth, ſpeaking. of the 
miſehiefs done by quacks, has theſe expireſ- 
ſions 3. Nen: tamen telis vulnerat iſta agyr- 
i taruta Soluxiss, ſed theriaca quadam magis 
opernirioſa, non py rio, ſed pulvere neſcio 
quo sxotiea gertat, non globulis plumbeis, 
% fed pilulis zquelethalibus interficit. This 
was ertainly thought fine by the author; 
and is ſtill admitred by his biographer. In 
October 1702 he became one of the cenſors 
of the Gola. hut (214549 ., t 
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Garth, being an active 23 zealous ue 
was a member of the Kit. cat elub, and by 
conſequence familiarly know to all the greut 
men of that denomination. In 170, when 
tlie government fell into other hands, he 
writ to lord Godolphin, on his diſmiſſtonꝭ 4 
mort poem, Which was criticiſed iu the Ed. 
miner, ard? fo fuceefsfully either defetided br 
ex6ule$ by MroAGdin, that, for the-fake of 
the vindication, it ought to be prefetivtd, „bol 


„At the aceeffbtbp of Ae Felde rabllyhis 
merits! were aekuo edged" ad Few arded:* He 


TIC! 'y was - 
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-was knighted with che ſword of bis here, 
Marlborough; and was made phyſician in 


eee eee 
un. fs N e Se de * 
L i batt tamed ud 


. e 


| Metamorphoſes, tranflated by feveral bands; 


which he recommended by a Preface; written 


with more oftentation than ability: his no- 


tions are half. formed, and his matetials im- 
work. He died Jan. 18, 1919-18, and wag 
e eee KN 


Eis perbit character ſeems to have been 
Weist and liberal. He communicated him- 
KIf through a very wide extent of acquaint. 


unce; and though firm in a party, at à time 


when firmneſs included virulence, yet ke ir im- 
parted his kindneſs to thoſe who were "mg 

ſuppofed to farour his principles,” He was 
an early encourager of Pope, and was af 
once the friend of Addiſon and N Granyi 5 
He is actufed" of 'voluptuouſneſs 7 d ine. 
gion ; and Pope, who ſays, that : if ever 
here was 4 good Chriſtiap, wi thou 
5 himſelf to be fo, it was 


8 X m kk: as 
Leeds het able deny hat dae ig ang e 40 
bean aud deth-te.gonkls e'. ai 
lenang-raritydy bog gait 22 01 0 
Pope afterwards declared him ſelt᷑ corvik&t 
that Garth died in the communion of the 
One of Rome, having been privately. re- 
ebmeiled. It is obſerved by 
there / is leſi Hi ſtance chat ie WMougbe- W- 
tween ſceptiſm and popery and thiat a md, 
-wearied with perpetual doubt, willitigly {Es 
e boſom * infallible chere 
21 Ds ern 05 ut» 334 Dorn 
His poetry has been 1 equally 
to its merit. In the Dyſpenſary there is a 
ſtrain, of ſmogth and free verſificatiogzybut 
few lines are eminently BABA, . No. paſ- 
| ſages. fall below . mediocrity,,. and, few rife 
| much, above it, The, plan, e formed 
Without juſt rene the ſubjeQ.; £he 
means ang end have n 5 
"Re 4 10 bil Preface BIR ages 
"that Garth exbilyrs.0 no ende 
tee N b . PA 711 K might 
Fu he, DAR 3 Jag by Ne- 
he. fy lefign 15 peſ aps Ry! 

5 cr 3 t th Je 0 gli og, gag 

be e with inaccura F 
; EL with ing . nA gen 
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The author never ſlumbers in ſelf-indulgence; 
his full vigour is always exerted; ſcarcely a line 
is left unfiniſhed, nor is it eaſy to find an ex- 
preſſion uſed by conſtraint, or a thought im- 
perfectly expreſſed. It was remarked by 
Pope, that the Diſpenſary had been correQed 
in every edition, and that every change was 
an improvement. It appears, however, to 
want ſomething of poetical ardour, and ſome- 
thing of general delectation; and therefore, 
ſince it has been no longer ſupported by acci- 
dental and intrinſick popularity, it has been 

ſcarcely able to ſupport itſelf. | 


ICHOLAS ROWE was born at 
Little Beckford, in Bedfordſhire, in 1673. 

His family had long poſſeſſed a conſiderable 
eſtate, with a good houſe, at Lambertoun® 
in Devonſhire: The anceſtor from whom 
| he deſcended in a direct line received the arms 
borne by his deſcendants for his bravery in 
the Holy War. His father, John Rowe, 
who was the firſt that quitted his paternal 
acres to, practiſe any art of profit, profeſſed 
the law, and publiſhed Benlow's and Dalliſon's 
Reports in the reign of James the Second, 
when, in oppoſition to the notions, then dili- 


z of Ja the Villare, Lamerton. Orig. Edit, 


X a gently 


$08 ic ebe, W E 
gently propagated, of diſpenſing power, ho 
ventured to remark how low his authors 

rated the prerogative. He was made a ſer- 
jeant, and died April 30, 1692. Ile Was 
erden in wy Temple church. do ir) 

| 21159 

Nicholas was firſt ſent to a fied bool 

at Highgate ; and, bein g afterwards removed 

to Weſtminſter, was at twelve years * choſen 
one of the king's ſcholars. His maſter was 

Buſby, who ſuffered none of his ſcholars to 
let their powers lie uſeleſs ; and his exerciſes 
in ſeveral languages are ſaid to have been 
wricten with uncommon degrees of excel- 
lence, and yet to have coſt him Saga luttle 
ou." IT | 

7 9 SIS. 

a At Om he had, in u bis father's opinion, 
made advances in learning ſufficient; to qua- 
lify” him for the ſtudy. of law, and was 
entered a ſtudent of the Middle Temple, 
where for ſome time he read ſtatutes and re- 
8 with Prof cieney proportionate to the 
Force of his mind, which: was already ſuch 
that he endeavbured to comprehend law, not 


41 He was not elected till 1688, N. 
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as a ſeries of precedents, or collection of po- 
ſitive pfecepts, but as a ſyſtem of rational go - 
. an „ D big 


Wes 1 was pins, 5 was by 11 
death of his father left more to his own di- 
rection, and probably from that time ſuffered 
law gradually to give way to poetry. At 
twenty-five he produced the Ambitious Siep- 
Morber, which was received with ſo much 
_ favour, that he devoted himſelf from uns 
time 5 to elegant literature. 


"His" bert tragedy (1702) was Tamerlane, 
in which, under the name of Tamerlane, he 
intended to charafterize- king William, and 
Lewis the Fourteenth under Bajazet. The 
virtues of Tamerlane ſeem to have been arbi- 
trarily: afligned him by his poet, for I know 
not that hiſtory gives any other qualities that 
thoſe which make a eonqueror. The faſhioti, 
however, 'of the time was, to accumulate 
upon Lewis all that can, raiſe horrot and de- 
teſtation'; and whatever good was with-held 
from him, that it might not be thrown 197 ] 
was beſtowed whe e #5 ol 0d 


. Thi. 


| die F 
Is 3 0 pl 
8 This Ws the tragedy which be” valudd 
moſt, and thar Which probably, by thb Help 
of political auxiliaries, exeĩted moſt applable ; 
but occaſional poetry muſt" often'contbiit'it- 
ſelf with  occafiofal praiſe, Tametlaue has 
' _ ora long time been acted only once à yer, 
on the night when ' king William landed, 
Our quarrel with Lewis has been long over; 
and it now gratifies neither zeal nor tnalice 
to ſee him painted with eke went | 
_ , Saragen ac a fig. | 


The Fair Pair; his next produgith 
| 0 703), is one of the moſt pleaſing tragedies 
on the ſtage, where it ſtill keeps its turns of 
-appearing, and probably will long keep them, 
for there is ſearcely any work of any poet 
at once ſo intereſting by the fable, and fo 
delightful by the language. "The ſtory is do- 
-meſtick, and therefore eaſily received by the 
imagination, and aſſimilated to common life; 
the diction is exquiſitely harmonious, Ali 
ſoft or ſpritely as occaſion requires, 
Hit outs 2 we) Jas {007 1) 1X51 21H 
he character of: Lotharts! ſeems to have 
"oe d by Richatdſon into e : 
5791 is 1196047903 03197 ba3nigy puns but 
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but he has excelled his original in the moral 
effect of the fiction. Lothario, with gaiety 
which cannot be hated, and bravery which 
cannot be deſpiſed, retains too much of the 
ſpectator's kindneſs, It was in the power of 
Richardſon: alone to teach us at once eſteem 
and deteſtation, to make virtuous reſentment 
_ over-power all the benevolence which wit, 
elegance, and courage, naturally excite; and 
to loſe at laſt the hero in the villain, | 


| The fifth act is not equal to he 8 
the events of the drama are exhauſted, and 
little remains but to talk of what is paſt. It 

has been obſerved, that the title of the pla 
does not ſufficiently correſpond with the be- 
haviour of Caliſta, who at laſt ſhews no evi- 
dent ſigns of repentance, but may be rea- 
ſonably ſuſpected of feeling pain from detec- 
tion rather than from guilt, and expreſſes 
more ſhame than ſorrow, and more rage than 
MAGS n YELLS 


744 
0 
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His next ee was « Ulyps ; which, with 

"obo common fate of mythological ſtories, is 
now generally negleted; We have been too 
early acquainted with the poetical heroes, to | 


X 4 expect 
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expect any pleaſure from their revival; 
|, ſhew them as they have already evi, 

is to diſguſt by tepetition';*to give them ne 

wle or new en is to wenne by 

er received notions. 5 Bettes 20) 


— 
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The Royal Convert ( i og) ſeems to have 
better claim to longevity. The fable is 
drawn from an obſcure and barbarous age, to 
which fictions are more eaſily and properly 
adapted; for when objects are imperfectly 
ſeen, they eaſily take forms from imagination. 
The ſcene lies among our anceſtors in our own 
country, and therefore very eaſily catches at- 
tention. Rodegune is a perſonage truly tragi- 
cal, of high fpirit, and violent paſſions, great 
with tempeſtuous dignity, and wicked with a 
ſoul that would have been heroick if it had 

been virtuous. The motto r to tell chat 
this play was not chan BET 

Rowe does not always Ane what Fr 
characters require. In Tamerlant there is 
| ſome ridiculous mention of the God of Love; 
and Rodogutie, a ſavage Saxon, talks of 
Venus, and the eagle that bears the e 
ö & HIOMTO ö 11 910191 21 ef! I, 

This 
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0 - 1811990: 149411 ent inlgolg n f32qx5 
This play fiſcovers its own, date, hy a pre 
diction of the Unjon, in imitation of Crane; 
mers prophetick promites to the Eqghth, 
The anticipated bleflings of union. are not 
very 3 introduced, nor very happily 


„„ ina wil AP 


„ 21 81 


He once (hee) tried to change his hand. | 
He ventured on a comedy, and produced the 
 Bizer ; ;, with which, though it was unfavoura- | 
bly. treated by the audience, he was himſelf 
delighted ;. for he is ſaid to have fat i in, the, 
houſe laughing with great vehemence, wen- 
ever, he had in his own opinion produced, a, 
jeſt... -But finding, that he and the publick .. 
had no ſympathy of mirth, he tried 1 Man 
ſcenes, za 
18431151 O enn : one 0994 . 
Alfter the Royal, Convert Game. app red, 
Jane Shore, written, as its author profe: 
in imuation of Shakſpeare' 1 55 In what he 
thought himſelf an imitator, of Shakſpeare, 
it is not ęaſy to concęix 6. L e ds ors. 
the diction, the ſentiments, 2 g, me, Ins 


ducd, exery; thing Jin which Jpn £98, 
eanſilt, are remote in the utmoſt degree it . 
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the manner of Shakſpeare ; whoſe dramas i it 
reſembles only as it is an Engliſh ſtory, and 
as ſome of the perſons have their names in 
hiſtory. This play, conſiſting chiefly of 
domeſtic ſcenes and private diſtreſs, , lays 
hold upon the heart, The wife is forgiven 
becauſe ſhe repents, and the huſband is ho- 
noured . becauſe he forgives, This, there- 
fore, is one of thoſe pieces which we ſtill 
Wende on ea 


His laſt tragedy 4151 5) was lady Yone 
Grey. This ſubje& had been choſen by Mr. 
Smith, whoſe papers were put into Rowe's 
hands ſuch as he deſcribes them in his pre- 
face, This play has likewiſe ſunk i into ob- 
lion. From this time he gave nothing 
more to the ſtage. . 


Being by a competent fortune exempted 
from any neceflity of combating bis inclina- 
tion, he never wrote in diſtreſs, and there- 
fore does not appear to have ever written in 
haſte. His works were finiſhed to his own 
approbation, and bear few marks of negli- 
gence or hurry. It is remarkable, that his 
prologues and epilogues are all his own, 

| though 


6% 
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though he ſometimes ſupplied An he 
afforded help, * did not ſolicit it. 

A N [4 | 

\s. bis ſtudies 3 made b ac- 
quannted, with Shakſpeare, and acquaintance 
Produced veneratigu, he undertook (1709) 
an edition . of his works, from which. he 
neither received much praiſe, nor ſeems to- 
have expected it; yet, I believe, thoſe who 
compare it with former copies will find that 


T! 


he has done more than he promiſed ; and 


that, without the pomp of notes or boaſts 


of criticiſm, many paſſages are happily re- 


ſtored. He prefixed a life of the author, 


ſuch as tradition, then almoſt expiring, cauld 
ſupply; and a preface * ; Which cannot be 
ſaid to diſcovet much profundity or penetra- 
tion. He at leaſt contributed to the popula- 
ay of his aythor, 


lle. was willing eaough to improve "bis 
10 8 by other arts than poetry, He was 
under ſecretary for three years when the 


duke of Queenſberry was rotary! of date, 


's Mr. Rowe's 17 however, is not "Litiaa, as in 1 
ee be ſuppoſed from this paſſage from the Life. A 


* 
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and. afterwards applied to the earl of Onda! 


YL FEET FX 


»* 7 z4T 


ſaid: that =; had maſtered ir, "koi him 


with this congratulation, “ Then, Sir, 1 


t envy you the pleaſure of reading” Don 


=? nt! in the original,” "IE 


| This ſtory is ſufficiently atteſted ; bot 

why Oxford, who defired to be thought 'a 
favourer of literature, ſhould thus inſult a 

man of acknowledged merit; or hs Rhe, 
who was ſo keen a Whig + that he did not 
willingly converſe with men of the oppoſite 
party, could atk preferment from Oxford; it 
is not now poſſible to diſcover. Pope, who 
told the ſtory, did not ſay on what occaſion 


the advice was given; and, though be 


owned, Rowe's diſappointment, doubted 


whether any injury was intended him, 1 
Wehe it rather lord Oxford's odd Way. - 


1 is likely that he lived on Aifedaveia 
> the reſt of queen Anne”: 8 reign; bot 
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the Uwe came at laſt yhen he found kinder 
friends. At the acceſſion of king George he 
was made poet laureat; I am afraid by the 
ejeQion. of poor Nahum Tate, who (1716) 
died in the Mint, where he was forced to 
ſeek ſhelter by extreme poverty, He was 
made likewiſe one of the land- ſurveyors of 
the cuſtoms of the port of London, The 
prince of Wales choſe him clerk of his 
council ; and the lord-chanceltor Parker, as 
ſoon as he received the ſeals, appointed him, 
unaſked, ſecretary of the preſentations, Such 
an accumulation of employments undoubt- 
edly produced a very conſiderable revenue. 


Having already tranſlated ſome patts of 
Lucan's Pharſalia, which had been publiſhed 
in the Miſcellanies, and doubtleſs received 
many praiſes, he undertook a verſion of the 
whole work, which he lived to finiſh, but 
not to publiſh. It ſeems to have been Printed | 
under the care of Dr. Welwood, who pre- 
fixed the author's life, in which is Ccontaiged 
the ae character: 


1 - 
- 
S434 Binn 
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— 


„ As to his perſon, it was graceful and 
* well-made : his face RN aud of a 
+ manly + * 
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% manly beauty. As his fout was welt- 
* lodped,” ſo its rational and animal facul- 


« ties excelled in a high degree. He had a 
«quick and fruitful invention, a deep pe- 
« netration,' and a large compaſs' of thought, 
„with \fingular+ dexterity” and -eafinefs” in 
4 making his thoughts to be "underſtood, 
« He was maſter of "moſt parts of polite 
learning, eſpecially the claſſical authors, 


both Greek and Latin; undetſtood the 


« French, Italian, and Spaniſh languages; 
« and ſpoke the firſt vegans; . why! other | 
* two ene well. ruhe 
K 1140 
8 He had likewiſe read moſt of the Geek 
= and Roman hiſtories in their original lan- 
« pvages; and moſt that are wrote in Engliſh, 
« French, Italian, and Spaniſh. He had a 
« good taſte in philoſophy; ; and, having a 
« firm impreſſion of religion upon his 


—_— 4 
: , #L.# 


mind, he took great delight in divinity 


and ecclfiaftical hiſtoty, in both which 
he made great advances in the ties he 


« retired into the county, Which Was fre- 


quent. He epreſſed, on alf Gecafions, 
&« his full perſuaſiom of the truth of Revealed 


66 gen + ; and being a ſincere member of 
4 3 


&« the eſtabliſhed church himſelf, he pitied, 
« but condemned not, thoſe that diſſented 
« from; it. He abhorred the principles of 
e perſecuting men upon the account of their 
« opinions in religion; and being ſtrict in 
« his. own, he took it not upon him to cen- 
« ſure.thoſe of another perſuaſion. - His con- 
« verſation was pleaſant, witty, and learned, 
« without the leaſt tincture of affectation or 
« pedantry; and his inimitable manner of 
« diverting and enlivening the company . 
© made it impoſſible for any one to be out 
« of humour when he was in it. Envy and. 
« detraction ſeemed to be entirely foreign to 
« his conſtitution ; - and whatever provoca- 
tions he met with at any time, he paſſed 
e them. over without the leaſt thought of re- 
„ ſentment or revenge. As Homer had a 
« Zoilus, ſo Mr. Rowe had ſometimes his: 
« for there were. not wanting malevolent 
« people, and pretenders to poetry too, that 
«© would now-and-then bark at, his beſt per- 
6 formances; but he was ſo much couſci- 
1 ous, of his own genius, and had ſo much 
6 good · nature, as to forgive them; nor 
10 could he ever be attempted to return ems 
an ee, 


66 « The 
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Soim Jo Willie: want wht dar = 
„ The. 3 paetry made 
© him gat: he, Jels fit. for, huſineſs, andno- 
| «body, applied himſclf claſeg to it, hen 
| b ane bis atzendange.. The late dle 


80 5 made bim his ſecretary for pullick 

&.affaics ;-2and When that truly, Brent man 

| ame to know. him well, he was never fo 

| 4 pleaſed as hen Mr. Rowe was in- his 

company. After the  duke's death, all 

td avenues were ſtopped to his preferment; 

| 4499, during the reſt of that reign, be paſſed 
| 
| 
| 


i meier i he recſtion of bu friends. 
Ns $8 beside 5 fl mms + 
When he had juſt — rage" rn 
| fortune, and was in A, fair way. to make it 
| better, death ſwept him away, and in him 
| 


Fee the world of one of the beſt amen, 
wb well as, que of the beſtgeniuſesrofahe 

age. He died like a Chiiion,andailthir 
i: loſaher, in charity with allemankind,n.and 
| 1 with. ag abſolute æeſig nat the walh of 
Hod. He, kept up- his, goodubawmounr to 
3 the laſt hd took leave, hie ite and 
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« with the fame tranquillity of mind, 
„and the fame Wölke ede "Hh as. 
««thb6ogh” he had Been upon taking but a 
« fliort journey. He was twice married 
* firſt to à daughter of Mr. Parſons, one of 
« the" auditors” of the revenue; and after- 
«wards to à daughter of Mr. Deveniſh, af 
4 gbod family in Dorſetſhire. By the firſt 
be had a ſon ; and by the ſecond. a daygh- 
« ter; married afterwards to Mr. Fane. He 
died the fixth of December, 1718, in the 
«« forty<fifth year of his age: and was buried 
« the nineteenth of the ſame month in Weſt 
« minſter-abbey, in the aiſle where ttiatiy of 
« our Engliſh poets are interred, over-againſt 
« Chaucer, his body being attended by a ſe- 
« le& number of his friends, ard the dean 
« — . at this 2 


To this — which is ipparently 
— of a friend, may be 
addod the teſtimony of Pope, who ſays, in a 
letter to Mount, Mr. Rowe RE 
« me; and paſſed à week in the Foreſt.” 
« need nor telt you how much a man 6f 1 
turn entertained me; but I muſt acquaint 
your thore is u vivacity und gaiery of di- | 


342 . % W H 
« poſition, almoſt  pecyliar,,tq him, which 
"8 ee pen, to part fi hip th · 


« Out t 5 ineſs Wiek apa foo 
46 ceeds all our pleaſure, - 


PREY i aalosv eit. 
3 has Iefe behind, þ bio, another ey; 
his o J jon, leſ 0 VaBLASAVS. 


Sha is thus e by Dr. Warbyrten:z,; 


185 ; i ove aidw „nein 
"as 50 Mi Fersch wipiaine 
4 a decent character, but had no heart. Mr, 
« Addiſon Was Juſtly offended with fame. be- 
e gur * aroſe from that want, and 
1 bir from bin ;, Which Rows 
0 5 t very Je everely Mr, Pope, their, com, 
mon end, —_— this, took an oppoſe, 
os 4 Kicks at 2 juncture of Mr. Addifon's 


dee, to tell himhow ppc Na 
66 Was grieyed, at his 1 84 5 and What ſa⸗ 
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&« would affect him * in the ſame manner, 


. Re 


al 
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af he heard ] was going to be Met. 
ec ft. Pope pero, could not Uehg br 
e AMddltötr Under ftebd Rowe" Wh, L 1 5 
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This cenfure time has got left us the Pow vet 
6f bft 15 of refutin ing ; „ but pF 
daity MW,” hat much fte is "not to = 
laid 90 KY pbbelidat accufations, and pointed 
ſentences, which even he that utters them 

defires to de apf lauded rather than credited, 
| Addison can har y be ſuppoſed t to have 5 m 
alk that he fad. Few characters can bear 
| th mierofeopick ſcrutiny. of v wit uickened, 
by alger; and perhaps the beſt advice to aur 


tors would be, that they Won ke ke T =p out of of 
the Way of 11 another. 85 * bg 
G 0hbh fv 14A to 3117231107 MOT 36 (ine 


bs of 


Rowe is & iefly to be conſidered as a tra- 
glek writer aud a tran(lator. 10 his attem mpt, 
it Wttiedy - ne faited"fo i ig vominiou Oy, t that 
Bld Hie, is not inſerted i in his Works; A 00 - 
| Hioctafiotiat poeths and ort, con)politions 
ate larely worthy of either 5 raiſe or 15 
fol they cem the cafual Toa bf of a Taps 
ſeeKitip rathef t aufg se lejſure 5 to 

edc irs Powers. g Men June 09 A201 * 
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Ia the conſtrüction of his Uramas; thete is , 
not much att; he is bot 4 tice vbſerver oß tlie 
Unaitics. Ele exretids time and varies place 5 
Kis*nveniente requires,” To vaty the plate 
is bot, in ny opiniob, any violation of Na- 
türe, if the change be made between the 400; 
for it is no leſs eaſy for the Ipectator to fup- 
poſe himſelf at Athens in the ſecond aQ, 
thaw at Thebes in the firſt; but to change 
the ſcene,” ag is done by Rowe, in the mid- 
dle of an act, is to add mote acts to the play, 
fince lan act is ſo much of the buſineſs as is 
tranſacted without interruption. Rowe by 
hib licence, eaſily extricates himfelf from 
difficulties; as in Jane Gray, when we have 
been terrified with all the dreadful pomp of 
publick execution, and are wondering how 

 ithe heroue or the poet will proceed no 

-fooner has: u pronounced ſome proplietick 
urhiymespcthan—paſs and be goue - the ſcene 
cloſes, and Pembroke aud Gardiner are turued 
our upon the hope... 

Noigerg 511 3o 200 81 . to noten SAT - 

_ ef 2Þknow nottharitherezean be found ile lis 

plays any-deep>iftrareh into hature, n- 
zcurate.\diſchimumutions of kindtediqealitis, 

-idg 10 I6noBib 10 buid s yd badivgniſtibs 

2i{gqoto! 4 WI ; 
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or gie diß lex of pedo in, jr6neoereh Fiel 
Wi eneral.1 and, yndefined. “ Nor does he 
wuch; 1 of, ae ie APIs Speept 
i. Tang Shore, who is always ſcen and heard 
YUP ial eds a, harager of empty 
ngiſe. wi ith, yo relemblance | to real, ſorrows, or 
W ay Gy, ii JFikg 20 [7 1 81 31 101 
3s hagoot 3111 111 Is, 31>} if] 210q, 
Whbence, then, ba Rovekisnpwanan? 
F ;omthe reaſonableneſs and propriety of four 
of this ſeenes, from, the elegance of his die- 
tion, and the ſuayity of his verſe.: Hef 
dom moves either pity or tertqur, but her ob- 
ten elevates the ſentimentsz he ſr dai 
pietces the hreaſt, but he always delightsftlbe 
car, and often * 52 the uuderſtaucug-“ 
#1! 21111 ", 50. 40110 135x9 Jailduq 
1 ki dialen = the Golden Fanſti. ain 
af ile firlt book of Quiller's Poem. haveaud- 
thing in them» 4emarkable,...: Theo Galan 
Hees are tedious.) bug ens bas ,aotols 
Zu 211 noqu 100 


The verſion of 1 is one of the greateſt 
produdtiona of Engliſh poetry fobalcke is 
perhaps nana that. fo completel exhibita the 
genlus and ſpinit ob the) arigintEt ib Locayas 
* by a kind of diQatorial or phi- 

| Y 3 , loſophic 
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loſophic dignity, rather, as Quintilian ob- 
ſerves, declamatory than poetical; full of 
ambitious morality and pointed ſentences, 
compriſed in vigorous and animated lines. 
This character Rowe has very diligently and 
ſucceſsfully preſerved. . His verſification, 
which is ſuch as his conter orazies practiſed, 
without any attempt at ihnobdtion or im- 
provement, ſeldom wants either melody or 
force, His author's ſenſe is ſometimes a lit- 
tle diluted by additional infuſions, and 
times weakened. by too much expanſion; 
fach faults are to be expected in all tranſla- 
tions, from the conſtraint of meaſures and 
diffimilitude of languages. The Pharſalia of 
Rowe: deſerves” more notice than it- obtains, 
antes it is more read will be more eſtcetned, 
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osETH ADD. 1 80 N was) born on 
the'\firſt-of May, 1672, at MilGongof 
which'hisfather, Lancelot Addiſon;z'was then 
rector, near Ambroſebury in Wiltchire, and 
ing weak and unlikely to live, he Was 
chriſtened the fame day. Aſter the uſuab d 
meſtick education, which, from the charag- 
ter of his father, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed 
to have given him ſtrong impreſſions of piety, 
he was committed to the care of Mr, Naiſh 
at Ambroſebury, and ver Ing of Mr. Tay- 
lor at Saliſbury. 


Not to name the ſchool or the maſters 
of men illuſtrious for literature, is a kind of 
hiſtorical fraud, by which honeſt fame is 
injuriouſly diminiſhed : I would therefore 
109 A 14 trace 
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| trace! Him"through We whole Oe ofihjsc} 
, edacdtivnv\iÞbd 1692, IImth&Obcginaiagatibis4] 
twelfth year; bipfarhed/r beinglanadetdean of | 
Livzeb6614, (natufathy1earvied bang cfamihy toc! 
his ew refid ence, and, I believe, placed 

him fo | 10 83 Probaply 8e Jos, uh. 
| a! Mr. Shaw, el walter bf? the hbol fl 
| 1 85 d, f. ather of the late Dt. Peter bas. 1 
Okt — 3 his biographets babe given 
0 000 unt, and, 1 know it öl) from i Höry: 
1 ndrew Corbet of Sbtopthike. N 
wh LAW it rom Mr. Pigot his une! daniel 


EBU bi; 9163 bil 1boy 
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»Thy.praQice of borring-out. was a favags, 
licence, practiſed in many ſchools to the end 


of the laſt century, by which the boys, when 


i cal. cation drew near, owing 

e 0 2 — approach. of übe 1 ſoine 

days, befor ee time of regular f e gels, t ie ook! 

poſſyſi ion of the ſchool, of hich he 2 y hte 

the, .doors,. and had e,t 3 ent ace 

face dd bee e t ealy f o fuppo 
g l Nn, p&h. e rent 
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ſupriſe theogarrifabys -The!ymaferg When! 
Piat tovgs af OO hq. ws: bdrredrainkoats 
Lite hñeld : and2 the hole operation, he. 
ſaid, Was iplauned fand conductod by Addiſan. 


"To 4 . hot [ ep 5m flat wo 
dhe reg of, the ee oF he, 
cen have nguiteh in ba Ne, fs 45 2, 
the, Chartrevp cba ar : way 49%; 7 55 
nal ph cored een eee 
thereys ng aFFQunt prelerved of his ad N 
At the ſchool of the Chartreux, to which. 
was Jemoyed either from, that of Sabche y. or, 
Litchfield,, hs pufſued bis Juvenile f 9 


under the care of Dr. Ellis, and RTE: 
that intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, which 
their Jolut abend baue ſo effectuahy Te. 


G03 al.” Nocte! A ni b9tiBgrg „flo il 
nadw ,2yod 301 4; 2 {Xl 191199 Nel 21 to 
(1 7 

790 . m memorable. friendlhip* the Figartt 


Prall e moſt 10 Narr to Steele. Jris pot Hip 

3 l 0 olf rom whom 'noth ling can 
feared ; nd Addiſon neyer 'eohbdered Stbels 
a rival ; | 5 but Steele | lived, as he confefes, 

upder an abitual | 10 jag WH redöml! 
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-[cAddifon®) who knew his own dignity, 
could not always forbear to ſhewit; by playa 


ing a little upon his admirer z but he was in 


no danger of retort: his jeſts . en 
without s ed b. 1 10 fovoig 
Haltbar uengbr cuts 
15 But the ſaber of joculariry was not the 
wotrſt. Steele, whoſe imprudence of genero- 
ſtty; or vanity of profuſion, kept him always 
incurably neceſſitous, upon ſome preffing ex- 
igence, in an evil hour, borrowed an hundred 
pounds of his friend, probably without much 
purpoſe of repayment; but Addiſon, who 
ſeems to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of delay, and re · 
elaimed his loan by au execution. Steele 
felt with great ſenſibility the obduracy of his 
ereditor ; but 1 eee ee 


f t, 00 1 abt 6 26 out , ogg 
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10 F,S$pence-(, [1 1 on 21 msd bed off fed. We 

+ This fact was communicated to johnſon in my hearing 
bre perlen of ungneſlionable veracity, but whoſe name I 
am not at liberty to mention. He had ir, a8 hg feld, ug, 
from lady Prinmroſe,'to whom gtccle related it yrith.qanns in 
his eyes, The late Dr, Stinton confirmed it to me, by 


21H ſayings 
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0.3687: he waz entered auto Queens Col- 
lege in Ox ſord, Where, in 1689, the acciden- 
tal peruſal 10f ſome; Latin verſes gained ai 

the patronage of Dr. Lancaſter, afterwards 
provoſt of Queen's College; by whoſe! re« 
commendation he was elected into Magdalen 
College as a Demy, a term by which that 
ſociety denomibates has which are elſe 
whore called Scholars; young men, who par- 

take of the founder's benefaction, aud ſuc- 
ceed in their order to vacaut fallor n ps. 

um bodies 0 251004 
: „ere adh to — © poetty and 
criticiſm, and grew firſt eminent by his Latin 
eompoſitions, which are indeed entitled to 
particular praiſe. He has not confined hini⸗ 
felf to the imitation of any ancient author; 
but has formed his ſtyle from the generalilan- 
guage, ſuch as a diligent peruſal o tho pro- 
ductions of different ages happened to ſupply. 


ſaying, that he kad beard it from Mr. Hookep BOT of 
che Roman Ffiſtöry; and he, from Me Pope, aid lt + 

See; Vir Letters," vol! T. pe 3485" tis Kügmctidtt 
Ginblihat Uilbreiithy tethibe. N n9M 0! (gil 's io me 
e beub de n ri b mon! 
vd om 0) i baenitnod noni? d att dT eos eig 
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ALabmid mon he bas 
His Latin compoſitions ſeem to have had 


muchg of; his fondneſs, forthe golletted alle- 
cond, volume of the Mfr Hhg/icanary pert 
haps, fof a cohvebient receptürle, ib5Rokbbh 
All; his Latin pieces are inilerteil, ahd hohere 


his Poem on the Peace has the) firſt place 


He afterwards preſented the colleaidr to 


Boileau, who, from that time, .. contrived , 


ſays Tickell, “ an opinion of the Englih 
$1 genius for, poetry.“ Nuthing is better 
3 of Boileau, than that he had an inju- 


diciogs aud peeviſh contempt gf moderb La- 


tin, and therefore his profeſſtion of tegard 
vas probably the effect of e tathet 


ö en approbation. Ly J 10 2 I 


Fh ee dil his Latin poems are upon ſubjects 
gn which: perhaps he would not have ven- 
goed to have written in his o language. 
Ny Raule ¶ ibe Pigmiet and "Crants; 17+ 


Barometer; and A Bowling-green. When 


the matter r is loy low or ſcanty, a dead lapguage, 


SES jt thing $$. mean beeaple, nothing is 


affords.-great: couvenic neies gj and by 
dee eee of Rea a. 


dies dhe vflter bonerdls petit of chöbghk, 


and 3 


„ 5, b 1 3% , ay 
and want Cof Dos! n * * the reader, 
and often from himſelf, 


br 9vs 0 01 1951 eHoloq m0 4118.1 21 21H 
In his twentyl ſecond yeur he Hr (Eel 
h Poer Gf Englim pottryy by fore veles 
addioſſed to Dryden; and ſoon afterwards 
publithed:a/tranflation: of >the] greater part af 
the Fourth Georgitk upon Bees; after Which, 
ſays Dryden, 4:my! aeg F hers Hard 
ee e rat of; aro 
Alva 5d 0 ae 386,23 lg 211 248) 
About the faite tine he compoſed” tlie 
arguments prefixed to the ſeveral 'book#'ot 
Dryden's Virgil; and produced an Eſſuy on 
the; Georgieks, juvenile, ſupetſiciul, and uni 
ioſtructive, without much either of che Yd. 
lar's learning or the critick's penetfatSG¹i a 


His next; paper of yerfes xontamed A dha- 

| racter of the-pribtipal Engtiſhpoers, fevibea 
to, Henry Saohexerell, who was thenplf V 
port, a utitor uf; verſes g j asd is fhewn By WR 
nad N- N N lis n 


BK 3, 65 700 Ix af Aung Wo wol 21 ohnfon's papery od1 
[131 


dh tBd dds 4582: in 4. 58 oo re, aft Ot 
yiitdvery — huk . 


by (tha if 431S2prefined v0 tho; pανοον,οckñuada 
ee Pf — 


925 


"uy 


\ 
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verſion of a fmalhqutriof VitRIIV CeoRNTK, 
publiſbed in [the (MifceMiniogt and i" Eh 
encomium on Queen Mary, in the Muſce 
Angiicane, 1c: bee! verſes cexliibit [ally che 
fondneſs of friendſhip : but ↄn but ſide ꝓri tlie 
other, friendſhip! was afterwards, tom uedk: 
for de meligniry.of faction -- i60 

13 this poem is a very "ben 140 
criminate charaQter. of Spenſe fer, y wh 8 work 
he had then never read. 80 little fe ſometimes 
is criticiſe the effect of judgement. 1 Is pe. 
ceſſary to inform the reader, that, about this, 
time he was introduced by Congreve to Mon- | 
tague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer : 


Kai was then learning. the e of, a, 


, (104394 060 * 14417 


is the moll remarkable Meiden in his fe!) The fru. 
tion thus communicated is, that the verſes io queſtioꝝ were 
not an addreſs to e famous Pr. Secheverell. but to a very 


ingen ioue gentleman of the fame name, who, died t, 
Gppoſf® i be I Maat fuad, for that be wrote the hi 


dme lde of Men hat this perſon left his pa 5815 15 


Addiſon, anti Had formedia plan of SERA. 
death of Socrates che lady ds yer ſhe had tHibidfdranation? 


from a Mr. Ste Stephens, who was a fellow of Merton 2 
4 3 and int te wit Mr. l 
a who died, near 1 . orebendary Micheſter, K. 


i gie, lowly Hl 10 29899 


* Speuce. 


- tia at wee ew Lille, bas e 


cou tier, 


Doo 1 $1070 NN axe 
coptiets: and | fybjoined: Montague ata poets 
cal name tothok of (Cowley and of Draitliny; 
SM och di I n 4 pn 
Byl che ĩuiluence of Me. Montagoe, j. 
cutring-according to Tickel; with his natu- 
ral modoſty, he was diverted from his origi. 
nal deſign of emering into holy orders. 
Montague alledged the corruption of men 
who chgaged il _ civil employment without 
liberal education ; and dee lared, that, though 
te Was fepbe teten: a6 an enemy to the i 
he would nevet do it any injury but by i wit ; 
holding Aadifon from? SS 5 om 
-noM 61.2993 3 ani end an: 
Soon affet (in 1695 be wrote a a d 
king William, with a rhyming introduction 
addreſſed to lord Somers. King/Willians bad- 
no regard to elegance ve litestufe f ue Kd 
was only wurf yet by a choioe of mi nilkers, 


[1015 


We difpolition was very different from, his, * 
15 he procuted, without intention, a very 


Al, patconage 10 poetry. Addiſon- Was“ 
ng both by! Somers and Moritagge,'* "= 


ogollo9,aotaM'ig wolpn 6 54% ou ee 117 s men 


aotihbA , red e 1104 has, 5 * wor Hh 
"Ji" 3697 appeared; bis Latia,verle 


peace of ee abi he 3 ws | 
Mogtague, and which was s afterwards called 


49111105 by 


i 


(206 nn % 
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Having yet no public employment, he ob- 
tained (in 469g) 4 penſion of threg hundred 


pounds a +yeary that he might be enabled to 
travel. He ſtaid & year at Blois v, probably 
to learu the French language; and then pte- 
creed in his journey to Italy, INE 
ſurvc ed with the eyes of a poct. 34.910» 
mot 2i20q aan 254 (6:44 113,494} Fre: 30 
Mhile he was travelling at leiſure, he was 
fairem being idle: for he nat only collected 
hiobietvations:ion the country, hut found 
time to cite his Dialogues on MedalWjaud 
four Acts of Cato. Such at leaſt is the rela- 
Jogogß Tickrll. e :he.ouly, collected 
higenaterials, aud formed hier plmaνονονονε cid 
Nen s 100 fi 3 nn een, 10 n 
W baterer were his other complajments:in 
Udlyacterhertoridte thedettor wwldnd/Hahe 
__— — TT. 107 
eee if net ah maſt hie hin op 
at d¹νẽ]ꝙ bee Slice & dguod: Aoocd 
edu ad 10 2212095 aft dum l. Nut 
2885 - N 1 _ 


D DIS 0G up 
tieabproduftigns; But in about two v 
ſouud it beceſſary to haſten home ; bang, 
der ift ia lor ma us, diſtreſſed by indigencegrand 
compelled ta-bagome the tutor of a travelling 
Squite, becauſe his penſion was not remitted. 
nn bgm 5ilfeg off Sy garveh 
2 A hie zeturn he publiſhed- his Travels; 
with a. dedication to lord Sommers. Ag his 
ſtaꝝ in foreign countries was ſhort, his obſer · 
vations ar ſueh as might be ſupplied hy 
haſty view, and couſiſt chiefly in compariſons 
of the preſent; face of the country with the 
deſeriptions left us by the Roman poets, from 
whom he made preparatory collections, 
though he might have ſpared the trouble; . 
hadihe known that ſuch collections had bean 
Yr Ts . 0 


(2159) et $115! 3s (506% 016.) io ist 
Hunted yaiflge of His wn 
his account ef the mittute republlitiz 
Marino; of many parts it is not a very ſe· 


voreitcumſure to faycthat they mig Weave 


bee labvintem at hotmre His elcgaincv bf IU 


guugey nnd dariegation of proſe 8nd ver 
however, gain upon the enden A⁰,: se 
book, though a while neglected. became in 


is, 


ting ſo much the fayourite of che publiek. 
Vos II. + that 


A p 1 8. q N. 


338. 


that before it was reprinted it roſe to ars times 


its price. cis ker: zehlshd Sins 
. St a 191008 rn 2217 181 b911yp3 3 


When be returned to England Cin 1794), 
with, a ute 8 of a appearance, ee d 


teſtimony of the di Hiculties to hi hich. he hac 

been reduced, he found his old | patrons out of 
power, and was therefore, 1 for a time, at full 
leiſure for the cultivation of his mind, Aud a | 


wind ſo cultivated, gives reaſon 10 believe that, 


little time was loſt. un im Ho ef 


But be | n not long neglected dr 
uſe}, The victory at Blenheim (17) 
tian ; and lord Godolphin, lamenting; to lord 
Halifax, that it had not been celebrated ina 
manner equal to the ſubject, deſired him to 


l it to ſome better poet. Halifax told 
hat, there was uo engouragement, for. 
8 J that worthleſs men ere yaprefitar, 

bly riched with publich money, wi 
any a. $ gain empley, chaſe h a 
es 2 0 honour tg their conptrye, 
Th the Go 15 olphin replicd, that,dugh. alen, 

| Bop ws 96 e refined ; aud, thats af 3 
an goule, be foupd e bite 


un e , 


ee , rr, ono ES 


ST S N“ oh 
Nöpelel, H Wi nüt ät an 22818 7 7k 
campenſe, Halifax then nameg AA 4 
but required that the Treaſurer ſhould 9 5 

n ant, 


A 


tc Hrn . d 8 8” perſon.” Godolphio 

the" ndlfige e bY Mts, Boyle, afterwards lard | 
Giittoil; ; fry "Addiſon, having undertaken. 
the work, communicated it to the Treaſurer, 10 
while 1 it Was yet advanced no further than 


the "Firaite of the Angel, and was immediately 


| rewarded by ſucceeding Mr. Locke i in At, 


place of e. of Appeals. 


Ir the following yeat he was at Hariorer 
with Lord Halifax; and the year: after lic 
was! made under-ſecretary of ſtate, Brit tö 
Sir c Chättes Hedges, and in Wie Hoke" 
mote ts the earl Sager 1841 „28 nicht 


3 mid - beutob e ©1 109 186106 


Aboüt tiüs time the peed ta m vi ſe 
ofetaVTHONABA Bim te try aas Wb 
the Effet Uf d mufical Drama in oo gen Tas” 
gage! Heherefote lu. dam 1 DEBS. 
ſaboal Which, he dps es 0 0 
wh WIRE Hütte or Heptected 78 Kit RA: + 
3 e — re 10 5 

dliflid ir, han at is c ip 6 80 to 
— RS tf wö fob; Woman wit 
- -v9t0qarg 7 2 4 All, 


bo 


I. MO £ yt 195 | 
581% N A . D 1 71 A118 LM bus 
eilbill, orf pretenſions to lil, in poetry or Lte- 
akte, His dediration was therefore. an in- 
Hance of ſervile abſurdity, to he 6xceeded only 
by: Joſhua Barnes's dedication, of, 2; Greek 


Anacreon to the Ds, A 30008) 5% 1 


1 His reputation had hiv FOOTY advanced 
oy The Tender Huſhand,' a; comedy which 
„Steele dedicated to him, with. 2 Ae 
cthat he oed to him ſeveral of the moſt 
ſucceſsful ſcenes. To this play Addiſon ſyp- 


25 Aheplegué. * 74 14186 2 bl 15 


4 hey the: marqu isof Wuarton was apppiiite 
3 Jord lieutenavt, of Ireland, Addiſon attended 
| him. as as his ſecretary ; and wag made keeper of 
55 the records i in Birmingham's: Tower, with a 

falary of three hundred pounds ear. The 
office w 205 as little x more than nominal, ang t the fa- 


14 


lary \ was avginented for his accommodation. 


02 "Fx 5b Pen 60 Din nz. 


nene lntęreſt, and action allow ade i & the? 
e Bf gien lar, diſpoſitions, or: We 


55 pinſengz. „Iro 15 an of we 


Wt web ay PF: Bf, Wire jo 
en <a DP he. b VE untere 


on * mpious, Profligate, 


WEIL 43 
and 


4 D D 1. 5: 0 N. 341 


and galbel dd without Taal, or appearatice 

"of Fegard; to tight and wrong whatevertis | 
"eottrary tö“ this“ may be fick of Addtſen; 
{Bit 48 agetits6f-A party they were eonnectöd, 
ud How” they*? adjuſted""their rhe. ſeuti- 


ments we cannot know 


000 biel Wick kiowever not be too haſtily 
Cdudemined. It is not neceffaty to refuſe 
" bene from: a'bad man, when the acceptatce 
"Hip lies no approbation of his crimes j hor 

M e ſubordinate officer any ohligation to 

examine the opinions or conduct of thoſe Wn» 

er wh om he acts, except that he ma be 
305 "oy made thi he nfl nſtrument af „ 
N. 3 to ſuppoſe that Addiſon « count . 


| 41 
ed, as far as he was able, the ! mali int 
Ae 0357 


1. ae influence of the Lieutenant; 5 12 
at leaſt { by his Wray * 


1 


3 7 
Mig 95 and forge. miſo 51 xe 


Ir in office, e made a lg to 
oQ al as Swi has te reco ed, geber ih enn 
4 e he e cy "£8. Us acids: 
2195 pad ty 50, iv pace 9 Bdve 40910196. 4. 
bog, ff ate an iy e 1 


FX kene a ga ö Are 
27691 9 able 5 ok, noted « 11 Men 


bags * 


2 


34s: A DO De IT Sd Od WE 
_ *ihppdred-/grnp; andi frie ni gairi mr 
/ *&havitwÞl; there is bhtrafoteappropgetiont; 
 *between:ther good Wipacted aut The ord; 
Meere rv omen cid few, Ton won 
o omni bsRallod iow eraqeq ads Hit 39192}. 
He was in Ireland when Steele, withont'! 
any communication of his deſign, began the 
publication of the Tatler ; but ewas nöt 
long concealed: by inſerting a femafkoon 
Virgil; which Addiſon had given him, he 
| diſcavared himſelf. It is indeed nat eaſy fog! 
any man to write upon literature or common 
life, ſoc ag not to make himſelf knoww!to// 
thoſs with whom he famiſiarly (onvetſes, 
and Wo are acquainted with his track of 
ſpdy, his fayoprite topick, his peculiar no- 
tions, aud his habitual phraſe. 
557 229014 Tak. Q 1000 l Student: on end, 
If Steele deſſred to vvrite in ſecret, he wat 
not lucky; a ſingle month detected him. 
His firſt, Tater was publiſhed April aa (Mg: 
ang, Addiſon's contribution; appeared May: 264: 
Tiefen, gbleryes, that, the; Farls2begap and 
wag conchyded. without his,.conmreeuge,tiT his 
is doubtleſs literally $rug; butthe work did het 
ſoffermyebÞy bis pci pn ſnaf afits,comn). 
mengecment, ar his abſence: at ats geſhatian: for 
bob 3 he 


A DO D H STOUNA. 348 
ke continugd lis aſſitunioe to Desen br AM urd 
the paper ſfoppet nanu ν u He did et 
diſtinguiſh his pers by any fgu¹)ʒu ref 
know not whether his name was norkefe 
ſecret- till the papers were collected into vo- 
lumei i lese nad wn basti hier H 
of agg9d „ugilob eit 10 abiteoiamtrrmos vile 
To the Tatler, in about two months, 
ſucceeded: the Spectator; a ſeries of eſſuys or 
the! ſame kind, but written with leſs !evity, / 
upon n more regular plan, and rubliſhed“ 
daily Such an undertaking) ſhewed tts 
writers nat to diſtruſt their dw copiouſneſs 
of materials or - facility of compoſition, aid: 
their performance juſtified their vonſidended a 
They found, however, in their progrefsg! 
many auxiliaries, | To atterapt a fitigle paper 
was no terrifying labour; many pieces were 
offered bud many were received! >! 21 A 
mid bofoarb chaam glent''s : g 

Addis had daough'of theta bf Patty 
bur Steele Rad at that dime Akmolt tefal 
elle! The Spe ator, in one of the Art? pA. 
pers] Ike weck the alitica? teflets Uf Ite att 
thors 3 büt , rdbGtion- Will 58H Elfe 
coukring gen 4p prebaribel PNA 
bird, 480d fathectb rw ark Fk r en 
a —— 21 | duced . 


zorliduties, to. regulate the praſtice of daily 


364: A DoD H $1 Oα N 
duocd ma odiwerithy of ſonti ems; 2dathy ag) 


Ienrstung, morahty, and familia dn. d 


this: praftice>thty adhered with few devine. 
tidas . Tha ardour of Stecie duc hake hut 
ino ptaiſe of Marlborough 4 aicb f w-hehνοο 
Fleetwood prefjiged to ſome ſermaus a qres 
face, overflowing with whiggiſh apumans; ' 
that it might be read by the Queen “, it was 
rdpuntedan the Spectator. 216d TD 

vaorms ; dA dz yd bonkvbs eqerdang bur 


Fo teach the minuter decencies and inſe- 


coivenſation, to correct thoſe deptavities 
vrchich are rather ridiculous than erimlnah 
and remove thoſe grievances which, if they 


produce no laſting calamities, impreſs hourly 


vexation; auas ſirſt attempted by Caſa in his 
book oof , Mannes, and, Caſtiglione in his 


Georviers/two'tbooks: yet celebrated iu Italtf 


for urity and elegance, and Which, if they - 
es are egit bac gute 


d . 10 Ans 5 olle od o f vil. 
. 2 upper of the Spettator: it is 10. 


articul 1 
Wag e . PULP d ee 
— * fidr 2 Meh gt0166Feakifak, 
al thatſtv a (might be Ar ſoiſorudelibemtin above 
fejving 30. Bp with\ (het mew), de 5 50 de Af 
* 275 . Fb * FN 


907 | they 


AA DO D H $1 OC NA 288: 
they have: eſſectod i thato reformationowhich> = 
thdir authors intended, and their preteptu 
nate abe ud longer wanted; Their uſafulneſi 
tu the ug ei uchich they were w rittin is fuſs? 
ficlantiy il atteſted by ;theomanMations:whichi 
ahmpſt albthe nations of Europe were im haſle 
ts:obtaing tſlig give, r ü ⁰ο aort 
28 11 05510 $01 yd beet ed 3d girts 24-1809 
This ſpecies of inftruQtion wis continue; 
and perhaps advanced by the French ; among 
whom La Bruyere's Manners of the Ape, 
though, as Boileau remarked, it is written 
voithout connection, certainly deſerves praiſe, 
for liuvelineſs of deſeription, and juſtneſi co 
ob ſor vation n mai bat 
N00 en A al on oog 
Before the Tarkes and bt nc e 
wtiters for the theatte are excepted, England 
adi no maſtert of commun life.. No. writers 
bud yet. undertaken. to reform cither the {as 
neee e eee | 


civility z to ſhew when to peak, or to. he. 


I eee 


Ae ba refuſe, or how.to comply. We 
had many books c teach us Huf ange impak- 
tan duties, and ito ſettle :qpinians dns ephila- 
bphybr polticke: but an f, 8 Abgang. 
Fun, a judge bf propriety, Was ger e 


vary 
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g. Ogquld ſuryey, the track af daily, equvers,, 
55 and, free it from. tborns, and Prigkleg.. 
which deagg the. p aller, though they. do g 
bolton aq <1 row on 51 bed in 

20 Wy Jeduufslegt 40 amor ü © boon 
For this purpoſe, nothing, is, ſo proper; an, 
the, frequent publication of, ſhort papers, 
which, we read not as ſtudy but amuſement : 
If the ſubject be flight, the treataſe, is. ſhort, 
T he buſy may malt time, and the idle may 


| ere N ile err 
Te F* yo ht $53: v1819Q+ 211841 
This, mode of « conveying cheap and, eaſy; 


knowledge begay among, ＋* in the. Civil, 
War z, when it. W much the inte reſt of, 
eithen party to raiſe and fix the prejudices of. 
the people, At that time appeared Mercurius 
Aulicus, Mercurius Ruſticus, and Mercuriug. 
Civicus. It is faid, that When any title 


eee bel 1 Be bad derer Cäbe nh 
here-aGiſinet -Cleivetedd, in tis Obaratttief 3 Lbnuön 
ee rde ovigitg) gener of tþivhiog; fraxYutgho! 


Maur | 
Ws ut lope 8525 Ha 5 by fs ; 


05 allo! giede is tete Phil 
Cosa, d ANI abr 5186.02 

vehisleso hf finfotmativrvare! often —— 
of James api, Fhajjes * Bug bas  aqoizs18ls 
"Laiflib. grew 
6 


55 


AW DOE SON 
grew poputit? it Was ſtolen b th" Bitagh 
nig b WF cs kratägem coveed "WY 
— Hs uv old bot have ity 
him had he not worn the appeatitite"6P%y" 
friend. The tumult of thoſe unhappy da 
left ſratbehy aby man leiſure to Wade 
oecaliviial cbffipofttiotis; auc ſo much wats 
they? Geeta tar a com oplere collectibn ĩ 
no Wollers to be found,” 20 odd DAL f 
sd glbi dd! bos en ll de HUG RD 
Theſe Mercuries were facceedalf 55 LEE 
trange's Obſervator; and that by Leſl 
Rehearfal, and perhaps by others; but welle 
nothing ad been conveyed to the Peopls- U. 
this commodidus manner, but cbntrovebf. 
relating ta the Church ot State; of chien 
they tauglit mauy to talk. whoin a oh, 
geh 2290291 
A OS. G64, bib zi u die 
It has been ſuggeſted, e 
ciety was inſtituted ſoon aſter the Neſtora · 
tios /t diyert the attenriotr of che pete 
e en eee 
pedale Kad, the ſame dengene 3, they, ebe, 
R e eee ad, 
reſtleſsʒ and violent, «each H ꝓptauſible : de 
clarations, and sach pethaps without ang 
8 diſtincg 
5 
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, Awe. termjpatign of i its yiews, f apitats 


Ling the nation 3, £0, Ge, eated with. Feli. 
tical conteſt, they Jupp ied e cooler. 15 __ 
inoffenſive reflections; and it is laid: by Ad- 


diſon, in a ſubſequent wark, het they, had 
A 3g perceptible. influence upon the Onperla- 
Aion of that time, and taught the Na ick $294 
obo gay to unite, merriment wi It 8 . 
au effect which they can neyer, who! 1 loſe, 
yhile they continue to be among the, hiſt 
chgoks by which both 5 arg, nitjated, in 
the enen of knowledge. as ola | 


41 The, Taler and Spedatot adjuſted, ke 
ase, the unſettled; practice of daily inter- 
© $aurſa by propriety, and politenęſs ; and, Ike 
La Bruyere, exhibited the Chargers and Man- 
ners of the Age. The perſanages introduced 
-: 49 theſe papers/were not, merely ideal; they 
Here then known and. confpicuons in vari- 
»5 W ations, . Of, the Tatler this, is, told by 
«Seeley ip his laſt paper x, ag of the. Sgectator 

| bn Budgell i the. preface to, Thegphxaſtus, 
apc which, Addiſen g rege nch nded. 
| Td lone reviſed, 
5 Au Ag PEG; * 
2 WAIGR MN rH | 


um 


4% D 1 N. wa 
"embelliſhed, , ane ſont; H6d” Ag gravatech the 
vriginals are "Bow A tne 


J 
forgotten.” 33100 {C114 vous 1192962 
eto SH vita Noni 


Bot toy dt Wiy te the pfausbof 
two or three kminent Wiiters, is to Agrye 
them but à (Wall part of their de prime x 
they ſu petadded Iterature atid cxititiſinꝭ nd 

5 ſometit es towered far above their predeteſ- 
' {ors} and taught, with great juffüefs för- 
gucken and dignity of language, tze mbſt 
important duties aud ſublime trüths. 9: 


va Ar thelx topicks were happily ure with 


legal filtions and refined Fflegorfes,-At il 
tie e difkerent changes öf fy lead 


Mliclttes of mention z % 
bopaborini avgedptthg, t wake at J ren 


71. is recdtded by Bugdeln wat ot HE che. 4 5 l 


Fadters feigned or exhibited “tlie 
"the" Favodtite of 'AYdifori was Si Nbgef de 
""Obv6dey; of whom ne hätt fond Very 
dktente abd diſcrimmate Hed avail dhe 
ld her fuer £66 Hollter ? Ap here⸗ 
9 when Sedls Bad teh Hf obey 
Up d gel in tig Temple, hl 
ive Klas rayein; le Urew vid? Malik le 


-bgam much 
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mucho his fclend'atindignütietr, Hue le d 
forged 10 appeaſe him Hy, profil für? 
bearing Sir Roger for the ti e td cg = 

e u ] Ü eig grinu2tong 
The reaſon which induced Cervantes to 
bring his hero to the grave, paru vi ſdia tube 

Den Quixote, y yo" para el, made Addiſon de. 
clare, with undue vehemenet of ex preſſidn 
that he would kill Sir Roger; being of p. 
nion that they were born for one andthe, ' 
and that any other hand would do him 


wrong. FCA, « i K 237 nung 10 {hor 
1 C 2741 1 — 
363 h tot” 1 


 filled\up\ his original delineation. He de- 
ſeribes his Knight us heving his imagination” 
Tons hut washed z buy of this Perwerhon he 
has qnade vety little uſe. The irregularities” 
ic dir Rogers conduct ſeem not ſo thach tie 
effects of a mind deviating - from: the beate | 

trackcofi life by the perpetual preſture of © 
ſfome:overwhbelming' wdea, as of Rabitual' ruft 
ticiry, ande that negligenee which" Blitary * 
grandeur :.giturali{ogenerates;' Is1gtod. os. ind 


lai esd 3ogdowm s morty cw am 10! 


Je Wists stb uf thi TA, nd WR” 
ing vepouts of incipietit tiadned?! Wik kb 
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tips tal time cloud reaſon, without ec 
it, id quires; ſo much nicety to cxhibit, lchint 
Addiſonaſesme 49 have born-geverrat 0 
proſecuting his own deſigu. 1 
1 25103⁰ο 0 bovubza Hide AE): _—_ 
g Sin Rogec. whoy as a:country gentle 
man, apheaf tobe a Tory, or, as it is gautiy 
exgegflsd an 1adbereat to the lauded intetoſt) 
is qppoſed Sia Andie Freeport, a nom man 
a wealthy merchant, zealous for themes 


nexcd intereſt, and a Whig. Of this eoitra- 


riety of opinions, it is probable more cone 
quences were at firſt intended, than could be 
produced when the teſolution was taken to 
exclude party from the papen-» Sit And 


does but little, and that little: ſaetns thebvay! 


have pleaſed Addiſon, Who, When bed 
miſſad him from the club. changed his-opped 
nigns. Steele had made his in the trubni 
IP435e08 unfeeling commerce, Heclare tbatiheft> 
„wand not build, a; baſpiteli fqriitleopzosn) 
leni hut,ati daſk he, buys land, lettlosamot 
gauntryand builds Dt a:miaenbfattoryi? 


but an hoſpital ſox qwelyecold huſbandaienyry 


for men with- whom a merchant has little 


reren, 
fiders with ile Fin 


n ga to e g 


pfui Or 
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Of-eflays thus elegant, 


tural to ſuppoſe the approbation general, and 
the ſale. numerous. I once heard it ob- 


ſetved, that the ſale may be calculated by 


the product of the tax, related in the laſt 
number to produce more than twenty pounds 


a week, and therefore ſtated at onerand: ten · 
ty pounds or three pounds ten ſhillings a 


day : this, at a halſ- penny a paper, will give 
fixteen hundred and eighty “ for the daily 


* 


This ſale is not great; yer this, if Swift 


5 chat. the Spectator, ham. he 15 
cules for his endleſs mention of the fair ſex, 
had before his receſs wearied ks reader, 5 


The next year C298 33, in which Cute came 


upon. rhe ſage, was the grand clmatterick 
of Addiſon's reputation. Upon the death of | 
| Cato, be hed, as is Had, planueda tragedy in 


het this baden "int exapptitte, "andthe h 
wen wick below "the real ARG; 40 an Was 
Tatler, ed. 1786, vol. VI. p.52. 3&t ©! | i 
Fo fie | 8 we U 20\hs 
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the time of his travels, and had for ſeveral 
rents che four firſt" sets finifhed, Which were 

ſbewi to ſuch as were likely to fpread their 
admiration: Trey were ſeen by Pope, and 
by Cibber; who felates that Steele, when he 
took haet the cop told him, in tie deſpica· 
ble cant of Nterary modeſty, that, vliate ber 
ſpintechis frieud had ſhewn in the compoſts 
tion he doubted "whether he would Have 
„ to-the-cetfure | 
of a Britiſli'atidionce, % 328602. 2 WW 
r 2631. 70:7 SEES MIS SASH, ERR 
The time however was now come, or 
thoſe, who affected to think liberty. i in da 


affecked likewiſe to think that a lager p 
miglit preſerve it; and Addiſon was ot 
tuned; in the name of the futelary: dcities of 
Britain, to ſhew his courage and bis zeal by * 


duni en defign. rn en bh 


*g Rn is be K 1 0 
484 — 9 bly” Tha e 6 
M282 Wilhel to be of 14. 
N werdet —— FO Ls Hoßhes 
ſuppoſed, erious ; and, undertaking the ; 
ſupple want: hrovght.Þin:.s. few. days ſome. 
ſceues for his eXamigationf but he had in 


Vor, II. Aa the 
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tte mean time gone to work himſelf, and 
produced half an act, which he afterwards 
completed, but with brevity irregularly dif- 
3 Propartionate- to the foregoing parts, like a 
talk performed with eee and hurtied 
> do its —— Bf! il . 0] 26 golibb / 
It may Je be PINE me Gus? was 
n made publick by any change of the author's 
/ purpoſe; for Dennis charged him with raiſ- 
ing prejudices in his own favour by falſe po- 
fttions of preparatory criticiſm, and with 
poiſoning the town. by contradicting in the 
Spectator the eſtabliſhed rule of poetical 
-" Juſtice; becaufe his own hero, with all his 
»l virtues; was to fall before a tyrant, The fad 
is certain; the motives we 10 en 77 
22h 0T O07 411 k 
woc Addifon was, 1 8 ſufficiently: dif- 
-0pofed"to' bar all avenues againſt all danger. 
Hohen Pope brought him the prologue, which 
101 properly accommodated to the play, there 
11gg6re/thefe! words, . Britons; atiſe ! be worth 
27% Hke this approved“ incatiing nothing 
more that, Briroris, erect and exalt yourſelves : 
to the apptobarion of publick virtee; Addiſon 
was eber. leſt he ſhould be thought a 
AT £84. Promoter | 


7 
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promoter of inſurtection, and the line was 
- liguidated to 4 men attend... 
ib yitklugan Wyo A 169 biggi 
0 Now. heavily. in . came Se 
92710 dyn the great, the important day,” when 
Addiſon was to ſtand the hazard of the 
theatre. That there might, however, be 
leſt as little hazard as was poſſible, op the 
firſt night Steele, as himſelf relates, un- 
dertook to pack an audience, This, ſays 
Pepe“, bad been tried for the firſt time in 
favour of the Diſtreſt Mother; and was now, 
n more $ficacy, praiſed fac Cato. 


a 202 


The en was ſoon ovet. The wholuna- 


> tio was at that time on fire with faction. The 
Whigs applauded every line in which Liberty 
was mentioned, as a ſatire on the Tories; 
and the Tories echoed every clap, to ſhew 
that the ſatire was unfelt. The ſtory of Bo- 
{| Hngbroke is well known. He called Booth 
to His box, and gave him, fifty guineas for 


defending the cauſe of Liberty, ſo well againſt | 


A per petual dictator. 2 The Whigs, ſay 8 Pope, 
-» /defiga-aſtcond preſent, when aheꝝ can accom- 
10) pany it with.as good: a ſentonea . 9:13 of 


„ T6guorls 2d bluodt päd. bolton 28 
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The e ſupported, thus by the ernula- 
; tion of factious praiſe, Was acted night after 
t for a longer time than, I believe, the 
publik had allowed to any drama before ; and 
the author, as Mrs. Porter long afterwards 
related, wandered through the whole exhi- 
bition behind the ſcenes with reſtleſs and un- 


appealable ſolicitude. 


When, it was printed, notice was given 


tft 


that the Queen would be pleaſed if it was 
dedicated to her; “ but, as he had deſigned 
fs hat compliment elſewhere, he found him- 

« {elf obliged,” ſays Tickell, © by his duty 
a on the one hand, and his honour on the 


3” 14 * 
175 « other, to ſend it into the world without 


« any deglication.” | 


dee EE 


Human LEW, has always its abate- 
ments; the brighteſt ſun-ſhine of ſucceſs i is 


pr ty d to the reader, 3 it was attacked by 


944 


the. acute malignity of Denn s, with all the 


US 3 


Aa of 7755 We unis, though 


bly Tel; Fit} 
.£quall ly Ons 1 probab 7 5 , 
ere furious than Alon, for what they 
Anith⸗ | > 84 


$53? 
called 
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called liberty, and though a flatterer of the 
Whig miniſtry, could not fit quiet at a ſuc- 
ceſsful play; but was eager to tell. friends" 
and enemies, that they bad miſplaced their 
admirations. The world was too ſtubborn 
for inſteuction ;. with the fate of the cenſurer 
of Corneille's Cid, his animadverſions ſhewed 
his anger without effect, and Cato continued 
to be Pre | An a ILL: 


Phpe had now an opportunity of courting 
the friendſhip of Addiſon, by villifying his 
old enemy, and could give reſentment its full 
play without appearing to revenge himſelf. 
He therefore publiſhed 4 Narrative of- the 
Madneſs of Jobn Dennis; a performance 
which left the objections to the play in their 
full force, agg therefore diſcovered more de- 
fire of vexing the critick 1 of defenying 


the poet. 


11 


" Addifon, who was no ſtranger to the 40 0 
* g ſaw the ſelfiſhneſs of Pope's friend- 
tip > and, Fe elolying that he ſhould have the 
conſequences he his officioufneſs t to himſelf, 
informed Denni s by Steele, that he was forty | 
fort the jaſult ; and that, whenever he ſhould 


EI; think 
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think fit to anſwer his remarks, he would do 
it au a manner to which nothing could be 

objected. 095. o 10 3 10 ene 


S Vos fen e ,-t ue tec yd 


The greateſt W of the lan is in 
the ſcenes of love, which are ſaid by Pope“ 
tao have been added to the original plan upon 
a ſubſequent review, in compliance with the 
popular practice of the ſtage. Such an au- 
thority it is hard to reject; yet the love is 
ſo intimately mingled with the whole action, 
that it cannot eaſily be thought extrinſick 
and adventitious; for, if it were taken away, 
what would be left? or how were the four 
aBts filled in x the firſt nen 3 


5104191971} 


At the publication the Wits ſeemed FR 
to pay their attendance with encomiaſtick 
verſes. The beſt are from an unknown 
hand, which will perhaps loſe ſomewhat of 
their praiſe when the author f is known to be 
* . 

2903045 get od dog; 22%: 0389 iH. 
--@atochad git erharfenodte It was cen 

flurech as / a party- play hy a Scholar f Oxferd'; 

and defended in / a favourable examination by 


| e Ipence. 101 2t SUSHI! a 
S017 KS A Dr. 
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Dr. Sewel. It was tran ſlated by Salvini into 
Italian, and acted at Florence; ande by the 1: 
Jeſuits of St. Omer's into Latin, and playedo 
by their pupils. Of this verſion a copy was 
ſent to Mr. Addiſon: it is to be wiſhed thatiĩt 
could be found, for the ſake of comparing 
their werben of the Mee we that of 
re | 13Ypotdut s 
5 U. 404 
ah ads was written on the ſame ſubject 
by Des Champs, a French poet, which was 
tranſlated with. a criticiſm on the Engliſh 
play. But the tranſlator and the n are 


now forgotten. . 1097 leur 
Dennis lived on unanſwered, and therefore 
little read. Addiſon knew the policy of lite- 


rature too well to make his enemy important 


by drawing the attention of the publick upon 
a criticiſm, which, though ſometimes, intem- 
Pate, was often irrefragable. 115 
While Cato was upon the ſtage, another 
daily paper, called The Guardian, was pub- 
liſhed by Steele. To this Addiſon gave great 
afliſtance, whether occaſionally or by pe ridus 
engagement is not known. Vi 
aQ =o © 4 5 The 


3 N DDI $1 OIN. 
zuoclii 10a bluog odd 1543 ,2516wumta boo! 
The gbaratter of Guardian, was tap narrow 

apd;.too, ſerious : it might properly enqueh. 

admit both the duties aud the decencies of 


Ußße buf fer med nat ta include lizerary, ſpecy- 
lations, and was in ſome degr ee, violated by 


merriment and burleſque, What had the 
Ae of the Lizards to do with clubs, of 
or of little men, with, Sas ants, ot 


W 8 Str rada' 8 s proluſions | ? 


P8189" 10 (1013 
OV} Cott 2114 Anis 


„Of als, peng nothing i is neceſſary to. 5 
faid, b but that it found many contrihutors, and 
that it was a continuation of the Spectator, 
with the, ſame elegance, and the ſame variety, 
till ſome unlucky ſparkle from a Tory paper 
. Steele's, politicks on fire, and wit at once 
azed into faction. He was ſoon top hot 
for neutral topicks, and quirted Fog wanna 
ts PN ive” bellen ei 4 
Hair 3: <<: 13 w e121 videde 11G 41-7 
The papers 'of , Addiſon are marked in the 
Spectatot hy one of the Letters in the name 
of Qiu, and in the Guardian by a hand; whe- 
that Was, as Lickell pretends; to think, 
that ha was unwilling to vſurp the praiſe of 
others. or, as Steele, With fat greater likelt- 
92. hood, 


A DO De It SO Na g 
hood, inſinuates, that he could not without 
HEHE apart tor öthelg ay of Me gehn. 
F Bev heli hat his àvidity Gid Hot firi 
eff With the air of renbt 200 that 

great dee, be Lad Bold en Hits Pit 
lis ets,” ee e 


3111 ber! 180 


Many ; of theſe papers were written With 
powers 0 comick, with nice diſerimina- 
tion of characters, and accurate obſervation 
of natural or accidental deviations from pro- 
ptiety; but it was not ſuppoſed that he Had 
tried a comedy on the ſtage, till Steele aſter 
his death declared him the author of the 
Drummer. This however Steele did not know 
to be true by any direct teſtimony ; for when 
Addiſon put the play into his hands, he ouly 
told him, it was the work of a Gentleman iu 
the Company;“ aud when it was received, 
as is confeſſed, with cold difapprobatioii; he 
was probably leſs willing to claim it. Tickell 
omitted it in his collection; but the teſti- 
mony of Steele, and the total ſilenee of au 
other claimant, has determined the puhliek to 
affigu it to Addiſon, aud it is nhο]W Priced 


with his other potty, Steele car fied the 


Drummer to the playchouſe; and afterwards 
4 : to 
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to the preſs," and _ ere for fifty 
e % dh of 16 9piof9r ew 14 yic 


iatl, 187 rl 37% 


To 3 opinion 10 e may 35 added the 
proof ſupplied by the play itſelf, of which 
the characters are ſuch as Addiſon would 
have delineated, aud the tendency, ſuch as 
Addiſon would have promoted. That it 
ſhould have been ill received would raiſe 
wonder, did we not daily ſee the capricious 
diſtribution of theatrical praiſe. 


| 725 > MORO 
He was not all this time an indifferent 
ſpectator of publick affairs. He wrote, as dif- 
ferent exigencies required (in 1407), The 
preſent State of the War, and the Neceſſity of 
an Augmentation; which, however judicious, 
being written on temporary topicks, and ex- 
hibiting no peculiar powers, laid hold on no 
attention, and has naturally ſunk by its own 
weight into neglect. This cannot be ſaid 
of the few papers entitled 77% Whig „Ex- 
aminer, in which is employed all the force 
of gay malevolence and humorous ſatire. Of 
this paper, which juſt appeared and expired, 
Swift remarks, with exultation, chat & it is 
« now 
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now down among the dead men “.“ He 
might well rejoice at the death of that which 
he could not have killed. Every reader of i 
every party, ſinee perſonal malice is paſt, and nn 
the papers which once inflatned the nation | 
are read only as effuſions of wit, muſt wiſh || 
for more of the Whig Examiners; for on no 
occaſion was the genius of Addiſon more 
vigorouſly exerted, and on none did the ſu- 
periority' of his powers more evidently ap- 
pear. His Trial of Count Tarsf, written to 
expoſe the Treaty of Commerce with France, 
lived no longer than the EI that . 
dune it. | 


"Not long afterwards, an attempt was made 
to revive, the Spectator, at a time indeed by no 
means favourable to literature, when the ſuc». 
ceſſion of a new family to the throne filled 
the Baton with anxiety, diſcord, and eli; 


ern. 


ad or Ahe ſaticty of the readers, put a 
01 5100 He- bovol 

* From a Tory pot in gue at th te, th bus 

whereof bs, | | | 

And he that will this health deny, | 

Down among the dead mica let him lie; H, 


ſtop . 
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ſtop to the UT FILA after. an 3 
of eighty, numbers, which were afterwards 
collected into an eighth volume, perhaps 
more valuable than auy one of thoſe that 
went before it. Addiſon produced more thau 
a fourth part; and the other contributors are 
by no means unworthy of appearing as his 
aſſociates. The time that had paſſed during 
the ſuſpenſion of the Spedator, though it had 
not  leflened his power of humour, ſeems to 
have increaſed his diſpoſition to ſeriouſneſs ; 
the proportion of his religious to his comick 
papers is greater than in the former ſeries, | 


27 The Speclator, from its recommencement, 
ws publiſhed only three times a week; and 
no. diſcriminative marks were added to the 
papers. To Addiſon Tick: 1 0 en 
tueutyethree c. 6 
70 22101 \ ff fl e I P 5. 
Thie Heberer h had ee bs pepe FEY 
Steele, wlioſe negligence kept him always 
in a hutryſ vrhen it e e ee 


=20 ha 9 Jil vs blot vibes? How: 1102? 280 


bogs Numb. 55e 8677 Sb. g ate un 1 
$3; 571. 574, 575. 579, 580. 582, 583, 9 $ 5. 590» 
698. 600. 


Paper, 
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paper, called loudly for the Letters, of w ich 
Addiſon,” whoſe mitefials' were mote; made 


little uſe; having recburfe to erate"? and 


hints, the ptoduct or his former - ſtudles, 7 


which he now r&viewed and cotuple ldd 
among thiefe are named by Tickell the E 
on Wit, thoſe on che Plaue of the Inagi. 
nations" 1 05 Faw: 6 Criviciſes on "Ne. J. 5 5 

When Us: Houſe of Hanovir took pol. 
ſeſſion of the throne, it was reaſonable to 
expect that the zeal of Addiſon would be 
ſuitably rewarded.” Before the arrival of 
King George, he was made ſecretary to the 
regency, and was required by his office to 
ſend notice to Hanover that the Queen was 


dead, and that the throne was vacant. T6 


do this would not have been difficult to any 
man but Addiſon, who was ſo overwheltned 


with the greatneſs of the event, and ſo Hiſt 
tracted by choice of expreſſion, that the lords, 


who could not walt for the niceties of criti- 
ciſm, called Mr. Southwell, a clerk iir the 
houſe; and ordered him to diſpateh the moſ- 
ſage. Southwell readily told what was ne- 
ceſſatꝑ in in che cotdmon ſtyle of buſigels, and 


07 408) od de e. dt? 
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valued himſelf upon having done were was 
| too hard for Addiſou. bb Yoy2twisL 


- He watt betdernghalifed dy chte Freebolder, 
- paper which he/-publifhed»'twice! a week, 
from Dec. 23, 1715, to the middle of the 
next year. This was undertaken in defence 

of the eſtabliſhed: government, ſometimes 

with argument, ſometimes with mirth. In 

argument he had many equals; but his 
humour was ſingular and matchleſs. Bi- 
gotry itſelf muſt be N with the 
EE: os Fox-hunter, on btſod dw 
C 901 35 FP 44 
Stil There are bi Es Rrokes lefs ele- 
3 ene eee ; ſuch as the Pretender's 

+ Journal, in which one topick of ridicule is 

His poverty. This mode of abuſe: had been 

Ar MY * LP; el 


Vitis: 250 1 ice Ann; e 3 
cc. a 
vt. 3141 bat ike 0.1938 TAY; 
« 
ent 8 VI cera mar ii re 18. 
n cen um exulantis @ BY 103 


a Ui delights to tell br Alder- 
0 man of London, that he Had tote money 
than the exiled n but that Which 
bag be de | from Nilttn's ſivagenels, 


130 or 
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or Oldmixaon's ann 
the delicacy of Addiſon. e 


wk Steele thought the humour of the Free- 
Hbalaer too nice and gentle for ſuch; noiſy 
times; and is reported to have ſaid, that the 
miniſtry made uſe of a lute, when they 
would bare called for a trumpet. 


This s 0 "= 1 6*) he married the counteſs 
Ae of Warwick, whom he had ſolicited 
by a very long and anxious courtſhip, perhaps 
with behaviour not very unlike that of Sir 
Roger to his diſdainful widow ; and who, 
Lam afraid, diverted herſelf often by playing 
with his paſſion. He is ſaid to have firſt 
known her by becoming tutor to her ſon +. 
He formed,“ ſaid Tonſon, “the deſign 
_ -< of getting that lady, from the time when 
« he was firſt recommended into the family.” 
In what part of his life he obtained the re- 
commendation, or how long, and in what 
ORE; he lived in the family, I know not. 
„His adyances at firſt, were certainly timorous, 
ly but grew, balder as bis reputation and influence 


e otic laſt the lady was \Preſuaged 


* Auguſt 2. + 3 i 
to 
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to marry him, on terms much Hke tho br 
which a Turkith princeſs is efpbuſed, to 
whom the Sultan is reported to pronounce, 
« Daughter, 1 give thee this mam for thy 
_« ſlave.” The marriage, if uncontradicted 
report can be credited, made no addition to 
his happineſs ; it neither found them nor 
made them equal. She always remembered 
her own rank, and thought herſelf entitled 
to treat with very little ceremony the tutor 
of her ſon. Rowe's ballad of the Deſpairing- 
Shepherd is ſaid to have been written, either 
before or after marriage, upon this memorua- 
ble pait; and it is certain that Addiſon has 
left behind him no eee _— ——— 
tious love. IF 0 


MAS 2 Le | | TOSS ene 


The year after (1717) he rofe to 10 liigh-" 
eſt elevation, being made ſecretary of ſtate. © 
For this employment he might be juſtly ſup- 
poſed qualified by long practice of bufiteſs, © 
and by his regular aſcent through other 75 
fices; but expectation is often diſa iſappsttited'; 
It is ae confeſſed tft * Wr wh 0 
equal to the duties of his place. I the Hufe 
of commons he could not ſpeak, and there- 


ſore was uſclefs to the defence of the go- 
** ea | verkments 


vernment. oy PRE n 
could not iſſue an order without loſing his 
time in queſt of fine. expreſſions. What he 

gained in rank, he loſt in credit; and, finding 
by experience his owu inability, was forced 


to ſolieit his diſmiſſion, with a penſion of 8 


fifteen hundred pounds a year. His friends 
palliated this relinquiſhment, of which both 
friends and enemies knew the true reaſon, 
with an account of declining health, and the 
e and quiet. 


He. now pear to his vocation, 2 
gan to plan literary occupations for his fu- 


ture life. He purpoſed a, tragedy on the 


death of Socrates; a ſtory of which, as Tickell 
remarks, the baſis is narrow, and to which 
I know nqt how love could have been ap- 


pended, There would however have been 
no Want either of virtue in the ſentiments, a 


or ejagance in the language. ., honig, Men 


„e 10 bone i bs 


He, engaged in a, pobler we A defence 18 
of the, Chra/ligs Religion, of which part was 
publiſhed after Wy 1 and he defigned._. 
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to have made a new _—_ vetſion of the 
8 Nachhus 


var Tbeſe pious compoſitions Pope imputed * 
to a ſelfiſn motive, upon the credit, as he owns, 
of Tonſon; who having quarrelled with 
Addiſon, and not loving him, ſaid, that when 
"he laid down the ſecretary's office, he in- 
"tended to take orders, and obtain a biſhoprick ; 
„ for,” ſaid he, I always thought him a a 
6 * prieſt i in his heart.” 


That Pope ſhould have thought this con- 
jecture of Tonſon worth remembrance, is a 
proof, but indeed ſo far as I have found, the 
only proof, that he retained ſome malignity 

from their ancient rivalry. Tonſon pretended 
but to gueſs it; no other mortal ever ſu- 
ſpected it; and Pope might have reflected, 
that a man, who had been ſecretary of ſtate 
in the miniſtry of Sunderland, knew a nearer 
8 0 to a biſhoprick than by defending 18 
Sion, or ae the Sr we n 
It is related, that he bad once a es to 
e Wnghſh ene _ E con- 
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fidered Dr. Tillotſon as the writer of higheſt 
authority. There was formerly ſent to'me 
by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leatherſellers' 

Company, who was eminent for curioſity 


and literature, a collection of examples ſe- 


jected from Tillotſon's works, as Locker 
ſaid, by Addiſon. It came too late to be of 
uſe, ſo I inſpected it but ſlightly, and remem- 


ber it indiſtinAtly; I thought the paſſages | 


too ſhort, 


Addiſon, however, did not conclude his life 
in peaceful ſtudies; but relapſed, when he 
was near his end, to a political diſpute. 


It ſo happened that (1718-19) a contro-- | 


yerſy was agitated with great vehemence 


between thoſe friends of long continuance, 


Addiſon and Steele. It may be aſked, in the 
language of Homer, what power or what 
cauſe ſhould ſet them at variance. The ſub- 
ject of their diſpute was of great importance. 
The earl of Sunderland propoſed an act called 
The Peerage Bill; by which the number 
of Peers ſhould, be fixed, and the king re- 
ſtrained from any ne creation of nobility, 
-unlefs when an old family ſhould be extinct, 


cen | Bbz2 „ 
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To this the lords would naturally agree y ant! 
rhe king, ho was yet little © acquainted 
with his own prerogative, and, as is: now 
well-known, almoſt indifferent to the pok. 
ſeſſions of the crown, had been perſuaded to - 
-confent. © The only diffieulty was found 
among the commons, who were not likely to 
approve the perpetual excluſion of themſelves 
and their poſterity. The bill' therefore was 

- eagerly oppoſed, and among others by Sir 
Robert Walpole, nes pooch was 0 
a ok e bin, 


4. be lords might chink their amy e dit 
. niſhed by improper advancements, and parti 
<ularly by the introduction of twelve new 
peers at once, to produce a majority of Tories 

in the laſt reign; an act of authority violent 
<ebough, yet certainly legal, and by no means 
to be compared with that contempt of national 

| bs with which, ſome timeafrerwards;by the 

In igation of Whiggiſm, the commons, choſen 
05 the people for three years, choſe thlemſelves 
1 en, But, wharevet right be che diſ- 
io bf che Words: "the"people had ne with 
— "increaſe (theik dercn me unte 
be bin „ag Steele öbſkryed in u letter to cht 
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earl of Oxford. was to intraduce an axiſtor 
craay s for a majority in the houſe gf lords, 
ſo limited, Would have dn e FO: 
. e N99 fb - fot: 4. 44 

To ec a fubyerfon of Fi ancient 
eſtabliſhment; Steele, whoſe. peu readily ſe- 
corded: his political paſſions, endeavoured. to 
alarm the nation by a pamphlet called The 
Plebtian. To this an anſwer was publiſhed by 
Addi ſon, under the title of The Old Whigs 
in which it is not diſcovered that Steele was 
then known to be the advocate for the com- 
mons. Stegle replied by a ſecond Plebeſan z 
and, whether by ignorance or by courteſy, 
confined bimſelf to his queſtion, without 14 
perſanal notice of his opponent. Nothin 
hitherto was committed againſt, the laws 6 K 
friendſhip, or proprieties of decency ;. bur 
conprovertiſts. cannot long retain their king- 
eis far each other. , The Old W. big anſwered 
the bean, and. could not forbeat ſome cha- 
-$609ph af; 4 little Duchy, whoſe. trade. it Lig 
. $toysite, pamphlets,” Dicky however did 
uo laſe his 5 ede or hin e 
but counter himſelf 9 uh, gugting, fol 
-lings an ee gezezpn 
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and reproof. The bill was laid aſide during 
that ſeſſion; and Addiſon died before the next, 
in which its commitment was rejected by 
two hundred and ſixty· five to one ae 
and ſeyentyſeren. 


| Exery reader ſurely muſt regret that theſe 
two illuſtrious friends, after ſo many years 
paſt in confidence and endearment, in unity 
of intereſt, conformity of opinion, and fel - 
lowſhip of ſtudy, ſhould finally part in acri- 
monious oppoſition. Such a controverſy was 
« Bellum pluſquam civile, as Lucan ex- 
preſſes it. Why could not faction find other 
adyocates ? But among the uncertainties of 
the human ſtate, we are doomed to number 
the gofabilty of 1 | 


Of this diſpute I ws little enge; 
but from the Biagraphia Britannica. The 
Old Mbig is not inſerted in Addiſon's works, 
nor is it mentioned by Tickell in his Life; 
why it was omitted, the biographers doubt- 
leſs give the true reaſon ; the fact was too 
recent, and thoſe who had been heated id 
the contention were not yet cool, 
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Fe "The. neceſlity of complying with times, 
and of ſparing perſons, is the great impedi- 
ment of biography. Hiſtory may be formed 
from. permanent monuments and records 3. 
but Lives can only be written from perſonal 
knowledge, which is growing every day leſs, 
and in a ſhort time 1s loſt for ever. What is 
known can ſeldom be immediately told; and 
when it might be told, it is no longer known · 
The « delicate features of the mind, the nice 
diſcrimination of character, and the minute 
peculiarities of conduct, are ſoon obliterated ; 
and it is ſurely better that caprice, obſtinacy, ; 
frolick, and folly, however they might de- 
light in the deſcription, ſhould be filently for- 
gotten, than that, by wanton merriment and 
unſeaſonable detection, a pang ſhould be given 
to à widow, a daughter, a brother, or a 
friend, As the proceſs of theſe narratives is 
now bringing me among my contemporaries, 
1 begin to feel myſelf ! walking upon aſhes 
6 under which the fire is not extinguiſhed," 
and c coming to the time of which 1 it will be 
proper rather to ſay « nothing that is Falſe, 
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Factor 1ngw 10 bib od modw 10t ,cohhba 
The end of this uſeful diſe 5576. now; aps, 

'  proachinigyAddiſon had. for ſameitime been 

oppreſſed by , ſhortneſs. of breath; which, was, 

now aggravated by a dropſy; and finding his 
danger preſſing, he prepared to die ee 
bly to Ns own | abi and r bail 

11} 169 Hai 

urin this Mache ig decay, be Tate! 46 
Pope relates , a meſſage by the carl of War- 

wick to Mr. Gay, deſiring to ſee him Gay, 

who had not . viſited him for ſome time be- 
fore, obeyed the ſummons, and found himſelf 


received with great kindneſs. The purpoſe 


for which the interview had been ſolicited 
was then diſcovered. Addiſon told him, that 
he had injured him; but that, if he reco- 
vered, he Would recompenſe him. What the 
injury was he did not explain; nor did Gay 
ever know; but ſuppoſed that ſome prefer- 
ment deſigned for him had, an ee 
intervention, r 1v6H 
5536 »bab bas E210 10 104 136 Ido 
Lord Warwick was 8 of 450 
irregulat life, and perhaps of looſe gs 
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A for whom he did not want reſpect, 
0 very"! ditigetitly |endeavetited® to'tetfaim 
HEM bot 'hig'argoments and expoſtulatibna“ 
had»-n65:efea('7:Ohe "expetitfient,” however) 
rerthjnied t& be tried t when He found his Ife 
near its ond he de the young lord to be 
called; and when he deſired,” willi great ten- 
derneſs, to hear his laſt injunctions, told him, 
J have ſent for you, that yo may lee Hor 
«-4Chriſtiancan die.“ What effect this awful 
ſcete had on the earl, I know not; he like 
witz dien himſelf is a ſhort time, an 
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Ta Tickelf's extellbnd Elegy: on his friend 


are theſe Iines: n 41 Avia 19Þ | 
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He raught- us N to live; - A oh! 900 82 ack 
The price of knowledge, ravght us how to die 


in which he-allydes, as he told Dr. Youdg,"' 
to uy AY i N jv} 7Ud 2 non 1905 
nt. 40t Ba: 8 b. 109m 
Having civon JeiNions to Mr, Tickell for 
the publication of his works, and dedicated 
them on his death-bed to his friehd Mr. 
Craggs, he died June 17, 11919, at Helladd- 
hy ſe, leaving no child but a daughter, 
N golibz K. 0 | 
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Ot his virtue . it is a | ſufficient eeſtimony, 
that the reſentment of party has tranſmitted 
no charge of any crime. He was not one 
of thoſe who are praiſed only after death; 
for his merit was ſo generally acknowledged, 
that Swift, having obſerved that his election 
paſſed without a conteſt, adds, that, if he 
propoſed himſelf for king, he would hardly 
wy been refuſed, | 


N zeal for his party did not extinguiſh 
his kindneſs for the merit of his opponents: 
when he was ſecretary in Ireland, he refuſed 
to intermit his acquaintance with Swift. 


Of his habits, or external manners, nothing 
is ſo often mentioned as that timorous or 
fallen taciturnity, which his friends called 
modeſty by too mild a name. Steele men- 
tions with great tenderneſs that remark- 
e able baſhfulneſs, which is a cloak that 
« hides and muffles merit;“ and tells us, 
that © his abilities were covered only by 
« modeſty, which doubles the beauties which 
are ſeen, and gives credit and eſteem to all 
ce that are concealed.” Cheſterfield affirms, 
that «Addiſon was the moſt timorous and 

« aukward 
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& auk ward man that he ever ſaw.“ And Ad» 
diſon, ſpeaking of his own deficience in con- 
verſation, uſed to ſay of himſelf, that, with 
reſpe& to intellectual wealth, „ he could 
« draw bills for a thouſand pounds, though 
he had not a guinea in his pocket.“ 


That he wanted current coin for ready 
payment, and by that want was often ob- 
ſtructed and diſtreſſed; that he was often 
oppreſſed by an improper and ungraceful 
timidity; every teſtimony coneurs to prove : 
but Cheſterfield's repreſentation is doubtlefs . 
hyperbolical. That man cannot be ſuppoſed 
very unexpert in the arts of converſation and 
practice of life, who without fortune or al- 
liance, by his uſefulneſs and dexterity, be- 
came ſecretary of ſtate; and who died at 
forty-ſeven, after having not only ſtood long 
in the higheſt rank of wit and literature, but 
filled one of the moſt OY offices of 
ſtate. 


The time in which he lived had reaſon to 
lament. his obſtinacy of ſilence: „for he 
« was,” ſays Steele; above all men in that 
9 * talent called humour, and enjoyed it in 
= DR. ſuck 
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s quchi perfection, that I have often refletedz 
«after! a night ſpent with him apart from all 
„the world, that I had had the pleaſure af 
«/converſing with an intimate acquaintance 
6 of Terence and Catullus, who had all theie 
« wit and nature, heightened with humour 
more exquiſite and delightful than any 
« other, man ever poſſeſſed. This is the 
fondneſs of a friend; let us hear What is told 
us by a rival: Addiſon's eonverſation d,“ 
ſays Pope, had ſomething in it more charms 
«01ng/ than I have found in any other man, 
But this was only when familiar ; before 
«ſtrangers, or perhaps a ſingle ſtranger, he 
ee his 2 by a _ os apa vi 
dba 10 ft 
This votcdy was. n no means incon- 
Gſtens with a very high opinion of his own 
merit. He demanded to be the fuſt name in 
modern wit; and, with Steele to echo him, 
uſed to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and 
Congreve defended againſt them. There 
is no reaſon to doubt that he ſuffered too much 


Pain afrom the prevalence of Hope's ppgtical 
reputation; nor is it without ſtrong en 
401181 be -— "+ Tonfon — sich ni 
Wilw 10 bl i 2560 10 01e 510151 end *? 
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ſuſpected, that by ſome diſingenuous ada he 
endeavoured to obſtruct it; Pope was not the 
only man whom be! infidiouſly:cnjuredy” 
though the only man of whom he could 
be afr8idÞ5! offs ll) bus gang T io? 
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Eis own powers were en Sa £ 
ſatisfied hink wlth' conſeious excellence. Of 


very extenſive learning he has indeed given 
no proofs. He ſeems to have had ſmall ae- 
quaiutance with the ſciences, and to haue 
read little except Latin and French; but ot 
the Latin poets his Dialogues on Medals ſht w 
that he had perufed the works with great di- 
ligence and ſkill, The abundance: of his 
own mind left him little indeed of adven- 
titious ſentiments; his wit always:could ſug- 
geſt what the occaſion demanded. He Had 
read with critical eyes the important volume 
of human life, and knew the heart of an 
from the depths of i oh to Wenne 
eee LEE 58125 99 313000 
| db | 101521 og 
* * he knew he id comin. 
4 his, fays Steele, as paftichlar 
©« in 2 writer, that, when he had taken 
« his refolution, « or made his plan for what 
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he deſigned to write, he would walk about 


* A room, and dictate it into language with as 
* much freedom and eaſe as ary one could 


« write it down, and attend to the coherence 
« and grammar of what he ditated.” 


Pope®, who can be leſs ſuſpected of fa- 


voutring his memory, declares that he wrote 


very fluently, but was flow and ſcrupulous 


in correcting; that many of his SpeQators 


were written very faſt, and ſent immediately 
to the preſs ; and that it ſeemed to be for his 


advantage not to have time for much reviſal. 


40 He would alter,” ſays Pope, “any thing 


to pleaſe his friends, befote publication; 
but would not retouch his pieces after- 
* wards; and I believe not one word ih 


Cato, to which I made an objection, was 


er ſuffered to ſtand.“ 


Tue laſl line of Cato is Pope s; having been 
originally written | 


7 And, oh! 'twas this that ended Cato's life. 
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a might bs midi more 1 to 


| the fix concluding lines. In the firſt couplet 
the words from hence” are improper ; and 


the ſecond line is taken from Dryden's Virgil. 
Of the next couplet, the firſt verſe being in- 
cluded in the ſecond, is therefore uſeleſs ; and. 
in the third Diſcord is made to Nahe 
Strife. 


Of the courſe of Addiſon's familiar day e, 
before his marriage, Pope has given a detail. 
He had in the houſe with him Budgell, and 


perhaps Philips, His chief companions were 
Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, 


and colonel Brett. With one or other 
of theſe he always breakfaſted. He ſtudied 
all morning ; then dined at a tavern ʒ and 


went afterwards to Button's. 


11 


Button bad been a ſervant in the counteſs 
of Warwick 8 famuly, who! under the patron= 


9989 


ſouth ſide of Ruſlel-ſtreet, about two 36s 
from Covent-garden, Here it was that the 
wits of that time uſed to aflemble. It is "ſaid, 


1 | 
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when Addiſon had ſuffered any vexation from 
the- counteſs, he withdrew the company fiom 
Button 's houſe, | 


| n the coffee-houſe he went again to a 
tavern, where he often fat late, and drank too 
much wine. In the bottle, diſcontent ſeeks 
for comfort, cowardice for courage, and baſh. 


fulneſs for confidence. It is not unlikely 


that Addiſon was firſt ſeduced to exceſs by 
the manumiſſion which he obtained from the 
ſervile timidity of his ſober hours. He that 
feels oppreſſion from the preſence of thoſe 
to whom he knows himſelf ſuperior, will 
deſire to ſet looſe his powers of converſation ; 
and who, that ever aſked ſuccours from 
Bacchus, was able to preſerve himſelf from 


being enſlaved by his auxiliary? 


Among thoſe friends it was that Addiſon 
diſplayed the elegance of his colloquial ac- 
compliſhments, which may eaſily be ſuppoſed 
' ſuch as Pope repreſents them. The remark 
of Mandeville, who, when he had paſſed an 
| evening in his company, declared that he was 
a parſon in a tye-wig, can detra® little from 
his character; he was always reſerved to 


5 rangers, 
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ſtrangers, an was not ineite to uncommon 
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| freedom y a character like that Man- | 
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deville, 
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From any n minute knowledge of his fl. a- 
. . 
EE Ners, the Intervention, of | lixty y ears 
has, Roe Je arred „s. Steele once Fo 
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thought n. no more on his defign, or thought br 
it with apxiety | that at laſt diſguſted, him, and” 
left his friend 1 in the hands of T ickell. l 
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One fight lineament of his charaffer TY 
has ; preſeryed. It u Was his practice, when ne 
found any mau ipvincibly. wrong, to flatter 
his opinions by acquieſcence, and fink him 
yet deeper in abſurdity. This artifice of miſ⸗ 


chief was, admired by Stella ; 3s aud Swift {ifs 
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His works will ſupply fame ig oroaat 
It appears fiom bis. vatigus man of 
worlds thati with, all his Jolly lneſs 85 ha 


cohvef ed, wich many dig net glatiez 9 775 
lad-lugyeyed their 1280 with very lige igeuf 


Vol“. II. obſer- | 
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obſervation, and marked with Fo HY * | 


; the effets of different modes of life, He 


was a man in whoſe preſence nothing repre- 
henſible was out of danger; quick in diſcern- 
ing whatever was wrong or ridiculous, and 
not unwilling to expoſe it. There are,” 


ſays Steele, in his writings, many oblique 


&« ſtrokes upgn ſome of the wittieſt men of 
« the age.” His delight was more to excite 
mertiment than deteſtation; and he detects 


follies rather than crimes. 


If any 3 be made, from his books, 
of his moral character, nothing will be found 
but purity and excellence. Knowledge of 
mankind indeed, leſs extenſive than that of 
Addiſon, will ſhew, that to write, and to 
live, are very different. Many who praiſe 
virtue, do no more than praiſe it. Vet it is 


reaſonable to believe that Addiſon's profeſſions 
and practice were at no great variance, fince, 


amidſt that ſtorm of faction in which moſt of 
his life was paſſed, though his ſtation made 
him conſpicuous, and his activity made him 
formidable, the character given him by his 
friends was never contradicted by his enemies: 
of thoſe,” with n intereft or opinion 

(RING 
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united him, he had not only the eſteem, but 
the kindneſs; and of others, whom the vio- 
lence of oppoſition drove againſt him, though 
he might loſe the love, 8 retained the re» 
verence, 4 


It is jullly obſerved by Tickell, that he em- 
ployed wit on the ſide of virtue and religion. 
He not only made the proper uſe of wit him - 
ſelf, but taught it to others; and from his 
time it has been generally ſubſervient to the 
cauſe of reaſon and of truth. He has diſſi- 


pated the prejudice that had long connected 
gaiety with vice, and eafineſs of manners 


with laxity of principles. He has reſtored 
virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence 
not to be aſhamed. This is an elevation of 
literary character, above all Greek, above 
«all Roman fame.“ No greater felicity can 


genius attain than that of having purified in- 


tellectual pleaſure, ſeparated mirth from in- 
decency, and wit from licentiouſneſs; of 
having taught a ſucceſſion of - writers to 
bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of good- 
neſs; and, if I may uſe expreſſions yet more 
awful, of having “turned many to righ- 
« teouſne(s.” n SIP CLEAR 
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Addiſon, in his life, and for ſome time 
afterwards, was conſidered by the greater 
part of readers as ſupremely excelling both in 
poetry and criticiſm. Part of his reputation 
may be probably aſcribed to the advancement 
of his fortune; when, as Swift obſerves, he 
became a ſtateſman, and faw poets waitiug 
at his levee, it was no wonder that pratſe was 
accumulated upon. him. Much likewiſe 
may be more honourably afcribed to his per- 
ſonal character: he who, if he had claimed 
it, might have obtained the diadem, was not 
likely to be denied the laurel. | 


But time quickly puts an end to artificial 
and accidental fame; and Addiſon is to paſs 
through futurity protected only by his genius. 
Every name which kindneſs or intereſt once 
| raiſed too high is in danger, leſt the next age 
ſhould, by the vengeance of criticiſm, fink 
it in the ſame proportion. A great writer 
has lately ſtyled him . an indifferent Poet, 
and a worſe critick.” 


e Lf hich 
it muſt be . that it has not oſten thoſe 
1 | 3 felicities 
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felieities of diction which give luſtte to ſen- 
timents, or that vigour of ſentiment that ani- 
mates diction: there is little of ardour, ve- 
hemence, or tranſport ; there. is very rarely 
the awfulneſs of grandeur, and not very 
often the ſplendour. of elegance. He thinks 
juſtly ;. but he thinks faintly, - This is his 
general character; to which, doubtleſs, many 
ſingle paſſages will furniſh exception. 


Yet, if he fildom ELL ſupreme excel- | 
lence, he rarely ſinks into dulueſs, and is ſtill 
more rarely entangled i in abſurdity. He did 
not truſt his powers enough to be negli- 
gent. There is in moſt of his compoſitions 
a' calmneſs and equability, deliberate and cau- 
tious, ſometimes with little that delights, but 
ſeldom with auy thing that offends. 


Of this kind ſeem to be his poems to ey 
den, to Sommers, and to the King. His ode 
on St. Cecilia has been imitated by Pope, and 
has ſomething in it of Dryden's vigour, Of 
his Account of the Engliſh Poets, he uſed to 
ſpeak as a © poor thing“; but it is not worſe 


* Spence. 


C 3 | than 
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than his uſual ſtrain. He has ſaid, not very 
1 ee in his e of Wen ö 


verſe could ſhew ev'n Cromwell's | Innocence; 
s . the ſtorms that bote him hence. 
01 bad thy Muſe not come an age too ſoon, 
But ſeen great Naſſau on the Britiſh throne, 
How had his triumph glitter'd in thy page! 


— What is this but to ſay, that he who could 
compliment Cromwell had been the proper 
poet for king William? Addiſon, , 
never printed the piece. 


en from Italy has been always 
praiſed, but has never been praiſed beyond its 
merit. It is more correct, with leſs appear- 
ance of labour, and more elegant, with leſs 
ambition of ornament, than any other of his 
poems. There is, however, one broken 
metaphor, af which notice may 7 properly” be 

| taken: 7 


Fir'd with that name — 
1 bridle in my ſtruggling Muſe with pain, 
That longs to launch into a nobler ſtrain. 


To bridle a goddeſs is no very delicnts Hens - 
but why muſt ſhe be bridled? becauſe the - 
| longs 
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longs to launch; an act which was never hin- 
dered by a bridle: and whither will ſhe launch? 
into a nobler firain, She is in the firſt line a 
horſe, in the ſecond a boat ; and the care of 
the poet is to keep his horſe or his boat from 


Hains. 


The next compoſition is the 9 
Campaign, which Dr. Warton has termed a 
« Gazette in Rhyme,” with harſhneſs not of- 
ten uſed by the good- nature of his criticiſm. 
Before a cenſure ſo ſevere is admitted, let us 
conſider that War is a frequent ſubject of 
Poetry, and then enquire who has deſcribed 
it with more juſtnefs and force. Many of 
our own writers tried their powers upon this 
year of victory: yet Addiſon's is confeſſedly 
the beſt performance; his poem is the work 
of a man not blinded by the duſt of learn- 
ing; his images are not borrowed merely 
from books. The ſuperiority which he con- 
fers upon his hero is not perſonal proweſs, 
and « mighty bone,“ but deliberate intrepi- 
dity, a calm command of his paſſions, and the 
power of conſulting his own mind in the 
midſt of danger. The rejection and contempt” 
of fiction is rational and many. 


Ce 2 
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It may be RELA that the laſt Tine i is 
imitated by Pope: : 


Marlb'rough's eta s appear divinely bright 
Rais d of themſelves their genuine charms they 
| boaſt, 
And thoſe, that paint them trueſt, praiſe them 
moſt, 


This Pope had in his thoughts; but, not 
knowing how to uſe what was not his own, 
he ſpoiled the thought when he had TIE 
rowed it; 


The well- ſung woes ſhall ſoothe my ety 
He beſt can paint them who ſhall feel them moſt, 


Martial exploits nay be painted; c Woes 
may be. painted ; but they are ſurely not 
| painted by being well fung: it is not eaſy to 
paint in ſong, or to eng! in colours. 


No paſſage in the Campaign has been more 
often mentioned than the ſimile of the Angel, 


which is ſaid in the Tatler to be . ohe of the 
« nobleſt thoughts that ever entered into the 
« heart of man, and is therefore worthy of 
atteutive conſideration, Let it be firſt en- 

— - quired 
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quired whether it be a, ſimile. A poctical 
ſimile is the diſcovery of likeneſs between 
two actions, in their general nature diſſimi- 
lar, or of cauſes terminating by different ope- 
rations in ſome reſemblaute of effect. But 
the mention of another like conſequence. from 
a like cauſe, or of a. like performange. by a 
like agency, is not a ſimile, but an exempli- 
fication. It is not a ſimile to ſay that the 
Thames waters fields, as the Po waters fields; 
or that as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland; ſo 
Ztna vomits flames in Sicily. When Ho- 
race ſays of Pindar, that he pours his vidlence 
and rapidity of verſe, as a rivet ſwoln with 
rain ruſhes from the mountain; or of him- 
ſelf, that his genius wanders in queſt of 
poetical decorations, as the bee wanders to 
collect honey; he, in either caſe, produces a 
ſimile; the mind is impreſſed with the re- 
ſemblance of things generally unlike, as un- 
like as intellect and body. But if Pindar 
had been deſcribed as writing with the co- 
piouſneſs and grandeur of Homer, or Horace 


had told that he reviewed and finiſhed his 


_ - own. poetry with the ſame care as Iſocrates 


poliſhed his orations, inftead. of ſimilitude, 
he would have exhibited almoſt identity ; ; he 
| Would 
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would have given the ſame portraits with 
different names. In the poem now examined, 
when the Engliſh are repreſented as gaining 
a fortified paſs, by repetition of attack and 
perſeverance of reſolution ; their obſtinacy of 
courage and vigour of onſet is well illuſtrated 
by the ſea that breaks, with inceſſant battery, 
the dikes of Holland. This is a ſimile: but 
when Addiſon, having celebrated the beauty 
of Marlborough's perſon, tells us, that 
3 ers thus was formed with every 
60 grace,“ here is no ſimile, but a mere ex- 
emplification. A ſimile may be compared to 
lines converging at a point, and is more ex- 
cellent as the lines approach from greater 
diſtance : an exemplification may be conſi- 
dered as two parallel lines, which run on to- 
gether without approximation, never "ar he 
Rs, and never S 88 53 


bee is ſo like the angel in the 
poem, that the action of both is almoſt the 
ſame, and performed by both in the ſame 
manner. Marlborough « teaches the battle 
« to rage; the angel « dire&s the ſtorm :” * 
Marlborough is „ unmoved in | peaceful 


46 « thought ;” ; the angel is «* calm and ſerene;“ 
Marlbo- 
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Marlborough ſtands 4 unmoved amidſt the 
4 ſhock of hoſts;” the angel rides calm in 
« the whirlwind.” The lines on Marlborough | 
are juſt and noble; but the ſimile gives 1 
the e eh a — time. 1 


But db this OR Gehn bach 
a ſimile, was remote from vulgar conceptions, 
and required great labour of reſearch, or dex-" 
terity of application. Of this Dr. Madden, 
a name which Ireland ought to honour, once 
gave me his opinion, * If I had ſet,“ ſaid he, 
« ten ſchool-boys to write on the battle of 
« Blenheim, and eight had brought me the 
9 Angel, I ſhould not have been ſurpriſed”. | 


The opera of Roſamond, thought it is ſel- 
dom mentioned, is one of the firſt of Addi- 
ſon's compoſitions. The ſubjeR is well cho- 
ſen, the fiction is pleaſing, and the praiſe of 
Marlborough, for which the ſcene gives an 
opportunity, is, what perhaps every human 
excellence muſt be, the product of good- luck, 
improved by genius. The thoughts are ſome- 
times great, and ſometimes tender; the ver- 
ſification is eaſy and gay, There is:doubtleſs 
ſome advantoge in the ſhortneſs of the lines, 
n which. 
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which there is little temptation to load with 
© expletive epithets, The dialogue ſeems com- 
monly better than the ſongs. The two co- 
miek characters of Sir Truſty and Grideline, 
though of no great value, are yet ſuch as the 
poet intended. Sir Truſty s account of the 
death of Roſamond is, I think, too groſsly 
abſurd, The whole drama is airy and ele- 
gant; engaging in its proceſs, and pleaſing 
in its concluſion, If * Addiſon had cultivated 
the lighter parts of e he would _ 
bly have: on orig | 


© ek 
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The e P Cato, which , contrary to 
the rule obſerved in ſelecting the works of 
other poets, has by the weight of its cha- 
racer forced its way into the late collection, 
is unqueſtionably the nobleſt production of 
Addiſon's genius. Of a work fo much read, 
it is difficult to ſay any thing new. About 
things on which the publick thinks long, it 
commonly attains to think right; and of 
Cato it has been not unjuſtly determined, 
that it is rather a poem in dialogue than a 
drama, rather a ſucceſſion of juſt ſentiments 
in elegant language, than a repreſentation of 
eee or of any ſtate probable or 
poſſible 
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poſſible in human life. Nothing here ex-: 
* fgites or aſſuages emotion: here is no 
% magical power of raiſing phantaſtick ter- 
| “% fror or, wild y anxiety.” The events are er- 
pected without ſolicitude, and are remembered 
without joy or ſorrow. Of the agents e 
have no care; we conſider not what they 
are doing, or what they are ſuffering :; we 
wiſh only to know. what they have to ſay. 
Cato ĩs a being above our ſolicitude ; a man 
of whom the gods take care, aud whom we 
leave to/ their care with heedleſs confidence. 
To the reſt, neither gods nor men cau have 
much atteution; for there is not one among ſt 
them tliat ſtrongly attracts either affection or 
eſteem. But they are made the vehicles of 
ſuch ſentiments and ſuch expreſſion, that thęra 
is ſcarcely, à ſceue in the play which the 
reader does not wiſh to —_— _ his 


memory. 


When Cato was ſhewn to Pope , he ad- 
viſed the author to print it, without any thea- 
trical exhibition; ſuppoſing that it Would 
be read more favourably than heard. Addi- 
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ſon declared himſelf of the ſame opinion; 
but urged the importunity of his friends for 
its appearance on the ſtage, The emulation 
of parties made it ſucceſsful beyond expecta- 
tion; and its ſucceſs has introduced or con- 
firmed among us the uſe of dialogue too de- 
clamatory, of unaffecting ee 2 chill 


pee | 


| The vaivenſticy of W SRI it 
might quell the cenſure of common mortals, 
had no other effect than to harden Dennis 
in fixed diſlike ; but his diſlike was not mere- 
ly capricious. He found and ſhewed many 
faults; he ſhewed them indeed with anger, 
but he found them with acuteneſs, ſuch as 
ought to reſcue his criticiſm from oblivion ; 
though, at laſt, it will have no other life 
than it derives from the work when. i it en- 
deavours, to oppreſs. | 


Why he pays no regard to the opinion of 
the audience, he "Ach 0 reaſon, by r 


ing, _ 


ee ds paid to a et 
66 * when it appears that the applauſe 
| : 4 16 


1 —— . 
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« jg natural and ſpontaneous; but that little 
« regard is to be had to it, when it is affected 
« and artificial, Of all the tragedies which 
« in his memory have had vaſt and violent 
« runs, not one has been excellent, few have 
« been tolerable, moſt have been ſcandalous, 
% When a poet writes a tragedy, who knows 
« he has judgement, and who feels he has ge- 
« nius, that poet preſumes upon his own me- 
«« rit, and ſcorns to make a cabal. That 
« people come coolly to the repreſentation of 
«© ſuch a tragedy, without any violent expec- 
« tation, or deluſive imagination, or invinci- 
« ble prepoſſeſſion; that ſuch an audience is 
liable to receive the impreſſions which the 


« poem ſhall naturally make on them, and 


« to judge by their own reaſon, and their 
« own- judgements, and that reaſon and 
« judgement are calm and ſerene, not formed 
« by nature to make proſelytes, and to con- 
« troul and lord it over the imaginations of 
« others, But that when an author writes 
« a tragedy, who knows he has neither genius 
« or judgement, he has recourſe to the making 


« party, and he endeavours to make up in 


« induſtry what is wanting in talent, 


2 — 00 to ſupply by N craft the ab- 
3 , „ ſence 
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4 ſence of poetical att: that ſuch an author 
4 is humbly contented to raiſe men's paſſions 
0 by a plot without doors, ſince he deſpairs 
« of doing | it by that which he brings upon 
40 the ſtage. That party and paſſion, and 
*. prepoſſeſſion, are clamorous and tumul- 
« tuous things, and ſo much the more cla- 
6 morous and tumultuous by how much the 
« more erroneous : that they domineer and 
« tyrannize over the imaginations of perſons 
« who want judgement, and ſometimes too 
ce of thoſe who haveit; and, like a fierce 
& and outrageous torrent, bear down all op- 
6 poſition . them,” 


He then condemns the neglect of poetical 
juſtice; which i is always one of his favourite 
e 5 


111. 


« 'Tis 1 dhe > oak of every 8 
4 S by the exact diſtribution of poetical 
as juſtice, to imitate the Divine Diſpeuſation, 
„and to inculcate a particular Providence. 
&« Tis true, indeed, upon the ſtage of the 
« world, the wicked ſometimes proſper, and 
« the guiltleſs ſuffer, But that is permitted 


„by the Governor of the world, to ſhew, 
from 
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« from the attribute of his infinite juſtice, 
« that there is a compenſation in futurity, to 
« prove the immortality of the human ſoul, 
and the certainty of future rewards and pu- 
« niſhments, | But the poetical perſons in 
« tragedy exiſt no longer than the reading, 
<« or the repreſentation ; the whole extent of 
+ their enmity is circumſcribed by thoſe ; 
and therefore, during that reading or repre= 
« ſentation, accordihg to their merits or de- 
« merits, they muſt be puniſhed or rewarded, 
&« If this is not done, there is no impartial dif- 
t tribution of poetical juſtice, no inſtruQtive 
« lecture of a particular Providence, and no 
i imitation of the Divine Diſpenſation. And 
yet the author of this tragedy does not only 
{© run counter to this, in the fate of his prin- 
« cipal character; but every where, through- . 
« gut it, makes virtue ſuffer, and vice triumph: 
% for not only Cato is vanquiſhed by Cæſar, 
« but the treachery and perfidiouſneſs of Sy- 
* phax prevail over the honeſt ſimplicity and 
the credulity of Juba; and the fly ſubtlety 
« and diſſimulation of Portius over the ge- 
© nerous frankneſs and open-heartedneſs of 
« Marcus.“ 


vor. II. pd What- 
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Whatever pleaſure there may be in ſeeing 
crimes puniſhed and virtue rewarded, yet, 
ſince wickedneſs often proſpers in real life, 
the poet is certainly at liberty to give it proſ- 
perity on the ſtage, For if poetry has an 
imitation of reality, how are its laws broken 


by exhibiting| the world in its true form? 


The ſtage may ſometimes gratify our on 
but, if it be truly the © mirror of life,” 
ought to . ſhew us ſometimes what we are to 
expect. 


Dennis objects to the characters, that they 
are not natural, or reaſonable; but as heroes 
and heroines are not beings that are ſeen every 


day, it is hard to find upon what principles 


their conduct ſhall be tried. It is, however, 
not uſeleſs to conſider what he ſays of the 
manner in which Cato receives the account 


of his fon” s death, 


. Nor i is the grief of Cato, in the fourth 
6 act, one jot more in nature than that of his 
4 fon and Lucia in the third. Cato receives 
« the news of his ſon's death not only with 


« dry eyes, but with a ſort of ſatisfaction; 322 
3 | | « and 
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&« and in the ſame page ſheds tears for the 
4 calamity of his country, and does the ſame 
ce thing in the next page upon the bare appre- 
« henſion of the danger of his friends. Now, 
« ſince the love of one's country is the love 
&« of one's countrymen, as | have ſhewn upon 
e another occaſion, I deſire to atk theſe queſ- 
« tions : Of all our countrymen, which do 
« we love moſt, thoſe whom we know, or 
« thoſe whom we know not? And of thoſe 
& whom we know, which do we cheriſh moſt, 
&« our friends or our enemies? And of our 
« friends, which are the deareſt to us, thoſe 
« who are related to us, or thoſe who are 
64 not? And of all our relations, for which 
« have we molt tenderneſs, for thoſe who are 
« near to us, or for thoſe who are remote? 
« And of our near relations, which are the 
ﬆ neareſt, and conſequently the deareſt to us, 
« our offspring, or others ? Our offspring, 

« moſt certainly; as Nature, or in other 
© words Providence, has wiſely. contrived for 
t the preſervation of mankind. Now, does 
« jt not follow, from what has been ſaid, 
« that for a man to receive the news of his 
c ſon's death with dry eyes, and to weep at 
« the ſame time for the calamities of his 
| D d 2 country, 
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« country, is a wretched affectation, and x 
4 miſerable inconſiſtency? Is not that, in 
« plain Engliſh, to receive with dry eyes 
&« the news of the deaths of thoſe for whoſe 
„ ſake our country is a name ſo dear to us, 
c and at the ſame time to ſhed tears for thoſe 
& for whoſe ſakes our country is not a name 
« ſo dear to us?” 


But this formidable aſſailant is leſs reſiſtible 
when he attacks the probability of the action, 
and the reaſonableneſs of the plan. Every 
critical reader muſt remark, that Addiſon has, 
with a ſcrupulofity almoſt unexampled on the 
Engliſh ſtage, confined himfelf in time to a 
fingle day, and in place to rigorous unity. 
The ſcene never changes, and the whole ac- 
tion of the play paſſes in the great hall of 
Cato's houſe at Utica, Much therefore is 
done in the hall, for which any other place 
had been more fit; and this impropriety af- 
fords Dennis many hints of merriment, and 
opportunities of triumph. The paſſage is 
long; but as ſuch diſquiſitions are not com- 
mon, and the objections are tkilfully formed 
and vigorouſſy urged, thoſe who delight in 
critical controverſy will not think it tedious. 


« Upon 
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« Upon the departure of Portius, Sempro- 

« nius makes but one ſoliloquy, and imme- 

« diately in comes Syphax, and then the two 

« politicians are at it immediately. They 

« lay their heads together, with their ſnuff< 

« boxes in their hands, as Mr. Bayes has it, 

« and feague it away. But, in the midſt of 

that wiſe ſcene, Syphax ſeems to give a ſea- 
6 ſonable caution to Sempronius ; 


6c Syph, But is it true, Sempronius, that your 
« {enate 

F 1s call'd together? Gods! thou muſt be 
& cautious ; 

Cato has piercing eyes.“ 

There is a great deal of caution ſhewn 
indeed, in meeting in a governor's own hall 
* to carry on their plot againſt him, What- 
ever opinion they have of his eyes, I ſup- 
* poſe they have none of his ears, or they 
« would neyer have talked at this fooliſh rate 
* ſo near: 


Gods! thou muſt be cautious, 
« Oh! yes, very cautious ; for if Cato ſhould 
& overhear you, and turn you off for politi- 
« cians, Czſar would never take you; no, 
« Cæſar would never take you, 


Dd 3 „When 
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% When Cato, Act II. turns the ſenators 
4 out of the hall, upon pretence of acquaint- 
& ing Juba with the reſult of their debates, 
« he appears to me to do a thing which is nei- 
„ ther reaſonable nor civil, Juba might 
& certainly have better been made acquainted 
& with the reſult of that debate in ſome pri- 
« vate apartment of the palace. But the 
 * poet was driven upon this abſurdity to 
« make way for another; and that is, to gire 
& Juba an opportunity to demand Marcia of 
« her father. But the quarrel and rage of 
& Juba and Syphax, in the ſame AQ; the in- 
& vectives of Syphax againſt the Romans and 
% Cato; the advice that he gives Juba in 
« her father's hall, to bear away Marcia by 
& force; and his brutal and clamorous rage up- 
& on his refuſal, and at a time when Cato was 
40 ſcarcely out of ſight, and perhaps not out of 
« hearing at leaſt, ſome of his guards or do- 
* meſticks muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to be 
« within hearing; is a thing that is ſo far 
e from being probable, that it it is hardly 
i poſſible. 
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« Sempronius, in the ſecond Act, comes 
e back once more in the ſame morning to the 
«« governor's hall, to carry on the conſpiracy 
« with Syphax againſt the governor, his 
% country, and his family; which is ſo ſtu- 
« pid, that it is below the wiſdom of the 
« the O—'s, the Mac's, and the Teague's; 
« even Euſtace Commins himſelf would ne- 
« yer have gone to Juſtice-hall, to have con- 
e ſpired againſt the government. If officers 
« at Portſmouth ſhould lay their heads toge- 
e ther, in order to the carrying off. G— s 
e niece or daughter, would they meet in J— 
«© G—'s hall, to carry on that, conſpiracy ? 
There would be no neceſſity for their meet- 
« ing there, at leaſt till they came to the ex- 
« ecution of their plot, becauſe there would 
« be other places to meet in. There would 
« be no probability that they ſhould meet 
« there, becauſe there would be places more 
% private and more commodious, Now 


 ® The perſon meant- by the initials J. G. is Sir John 
Gibſon, Lieutenant Governorof Portſmouth in theyear 1710, - 
and afterwards. He was much beloved in the army, and by 
the common ſoldiers called Johnny Gin. H. 
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there ought to be nothing in a trapical ac- 


tion but what is neceſſary or probable, 


« But treaſon is not the only thing that is 


« carried on in this hall, that, and love, and 


6 philoſophy, take their turns in it, without 
« any manner of neceſſity or probability occa- 
« ſioned by the action, as duly and as regu- 
« larly, without interrupting one another, as 
« if there were a | triple league between them, 
« and a mutual agreement that each ſhould 


646 give place to and make way for the other, 
« in a due and orderly ſucceſſion. 


% We now come to the third Act. Sem- 
« pronius, in this Act, comes into the gover- 


„ nor's hall, with the leaders of the mutiny : 


e but, as ſoon as Cato is gone, Sempronius, 
% who but juſt before had acted like an un- 
e paralleled knave, diſcovers himſelf, like an 
< egregious fool, to be an accomplice 1 in the 

6 conſpiracy. 1% 


« Semp. Know, villains, when ſuch pakry flayes 
* preſume 
ce To mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds, 
They're thrown neglected by; but, if it fails, 
c They're ſure to die like dogs, as you ſhall do. 
Here, 
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«« Here, take theſe factious monſters, drag them 
&« forth | 
te To ſudden death 


« Tis true, indeed, the ſecond leader ſays, 
« there are none there but friends; but is 
« that poſſible at ſuch a juncture? Can a par- 
« cel of rogues attempt to aſſaſſinate the go- 
« yernor of a town of war, in his own houſe, 
44 in mid-day, and, after they are diſcovered 


0 and defeated, can there be none near them 


but friends? Is it not plain, from theſe 
« words of Sempronits, 


cc Here, take theſe factious monſters, drag them 
% forth 
* To ſudden death— 


* and from the entrance of the guards upon 
„ the word of command, that thoſe guards 
« were within ear-ſhot? Behold Sempronius 
« then palpably diſcovered. How comes it 
{to paſs, then, that inſtead of being hanged 
* up with the reſt, he remains ſecure in the 


% governor's hall, and there carries on his 
* conſpiracy againſt the government, the third 
* time in the ſame day, with his old comrade 
9e Syphax, who enters at the ſame time that 


66 the 
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the guards are carrying away the leaders, 
4 big with the news of the defeat of Sem- 
&« pronius ; thaugh where he had his intelli- 
« gence ſo ſoon is difficult to imagine? And 
« now the reader may expect a very extra- 
„ ordinary ſcene; there is not abundance of 
4 ſpirit indeed, nor a great deal of paſſion, but 
« there is wiſdom more than enough to ſup- 


44 ply all defects. 


« Syph. Our firſt deten, my friend, has prov d 
c abortive ; 
tc Still there remains an after-gams to play: 
& My troops are mounted, their Numidian ſteeds 
„ Snuff up the winds, and long to ſcour the 
« deſart; 
-. ,"S:Let Hut Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
% We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his 
« guard, 
& And hew down all that would oppoſe our 
cc paſſage ; ; 
A day will bring us into Cæſar's camp. 


& Semp. Confuſion! T have faibd 'of half my 


« purpoſe; 
& Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind. 


46 « Well! but though he tells us the half pur- 


0 poſe he has fail'd of, he does not tell us the 
| „ half 
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c“ half that he has carried. But: what does 


« he mean by | 
cc Marcia, the 8 Marcia's left behind? 


« He is now in her own houſe? and we have 
« neither ſeen her nor heard of her any where 
« elſe ſince the play began. But now let us 
« hear Syphax : | 


« What hinders then, but that you find her out, 
cc And hurry her away by manly force ? 


Rut what does old Syphax mean by finding 
« her out? They talk as if ſhe were as hard 
to be found as a hare in a froſty morning, 


AY Semp. But how to gain admiſſion ! 
« Oh! ſhe is found out then, it ſeems, 
But how to gain admiſſion! for acceſs 


Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers. 


« But, raillery apart, why acceſs to Juba? 
« For he was owned and received as a lover 
e neither by the father nor by the daughter. 
„Well! but let that paſs. Syphax puts 


% Sempronius out of pain immediately ; ; and, 


* being a Numidian, abounding in wiles, 
« ſupplies 


412 e 
« ſupplies him with a ſtratagem for admiſſi ion, 
- « that, I believe, is a non · pareille: 


. y pb. Thou ſhalt have J uba's dreſs, and Juba's 
„ guards; 

6 The doors will open when Numidia's s prince 

Seems to appear before them. 6 


Sempronius is, it ſeems, to paſs for Juba 
& in full day at Cato's houſe, where they 
« were both ſo very well known, by haviog 
“ Tuba's dreſs and his guards; as if one of 
e the marſhals of France could paſs for the 
« duke of Bavaria, at noon-day at Verſailles, 
de by having his dreſs and liveries. But how 
e does Syphax pretend to help Sempronius 
* to young Juba's dreſs? Does he ſerve him 
& in a double capacity, as general and maſter 
« of his wardrobe? But why Juba's guards? 
« For the devil of any guards has Juba ap- 
&« peared with yet. Well! though this is a 
« mighty politick invention, yet, methinks, 
« they might have done without it: for, 
« ſince the advice that Syphax mo to Sem» 
& pronius was, 


(66 'To hurry her away by _ force, 
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« jn my opinion, the ſhorteſt and likelieft way 
« of coming at the lady was by demoliſhing, 
« inſtead of putting on an impertinent diſ- 
« guiſe to circumvent two or three ſlaves. 
« But Sempronius, it ſeems, is of another 
« opinion, He extols to the ſkies the in- 
« yention of old Syphax : 


« Semp. Heavens ! what a thought was there ! 


«© Now, I appeal to the reader, if I have 
« Not been as good as my word. Did I not 
« tell him, that I would lay before him a very 
whe wile ſcene ? 


6 But now let us lay before the reader that 
« part of the ſcenery of the Fourth Act, 
% which may ſhew the abſurdities which the 
t author has run into, through the indiſcreet 
e obſervance of the Unity of Place. I do not 
« remember that Ariſtotle has ſaid any thing 
« expreſsly concerning the Unity of Place. 
« Tis true, implicitly he has ſaid enough in 
* the rules which he has laid down for the 
« Chorus, For, by making the Chorus an 
« eſſential part of Tragedy, and by bring- 
« ing it on the ſtage immediately after the 
opening of the ſcene, and retaining it there 


7 till 
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& till the very cataſtrophe, he has fo deter- 
&« mined and fixed the place of action, that it 
« was impoſſible for an author on the Grecian 
« ſtage to break through that unity. I am 
of opinion, that if a modern tragick poet 
4 can preſerve the unity of place, without 
« deſtroying the probability of the incidents, 
te *tis always beſt for him to do it; becauſe, 
6: by the preſervation - of that unity, as we 
« have taken notice above, he adds grace, and 
4 cleanneſs, and comelineſs, to the repreſen- 
t tation, But ſince there are no expreſs rules 
tc about it, and we are under no compulſion 
e to keep it, ſince we have no chorus as the 
« Grecian poet had; if it cannot be preſerved, 
ic without rendering the greater part of the 
e incidents unreaſonable and abſurd, and per- 
« haps ſometimes monſtrous, tis R 
& better to break it. | 


6 Now comes bully Sempronius, comi- 
* cally accoutred and equipped with his 
% Numidian dreſs and his Numidian guards. 
« Let the reader attend to him with all his 
&« ears; for the words of the wiſe are pre · 
& cious : 


& Semp. The deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her to 


«her covert. N 
& Now 
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% Now I would fain know why this deer 
' « js ſaid to be lodged, ſince we have not heard 
« one word, ſince the play began, of her being 
« at all out of harbour: and if we conſider the 
« diſcourſe with which ſhe and Lucia begin 
& the Act, we have reaſon to believe that they 
&« had hardly been talking of ſuch matters in 
« theſtreet, However, to pleaſure Sempronius, 
„let us ſuppoſe, for once, that the deer is 


46 lodged: 


10 The deer is lodg'd, Pve track d her to her co- 
vert. 


« If he had ſeen her in the open field, what 
©& O caſion had he to track her, when he had 
« ſo many Numidian dogs at his heels, which, 
„% with one halloo, he might have ſet upon 
« her haunches? If he did not ſee her in the 
« open field, how could he poſſibly track her? 
« If he had ſeen her in the ſtreet, why did he 
« not ſet upon her in the ſtreet, ſince through 
« the ſtreet ſhe muſt be carried at laſt? Now 
&« here, inſtead of having his thoughts upon 
« his buſineſs, and upon the preſent danger; 
« inſtead of meditating and contriving how he 


M mall paſs with his miſtreſs through the 
« ſouthern 
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© ſouthern gate, where her brother Marcus is 
« upon the guard, and where he would cer- 
40 tainly prove an impediment to him, which 
« is the Roman word for the baggage ; in- 
6. ſtead of doing this, Sempronius is cnter- 
s taining himſelf with whimſies: 


« Sempr. How will the young Numidian rave to 
N 
“His miſtreſs loſt! If avght could glad my 
« ſoul, | 
„Beyond th'enjoyment of ſo bright a prize, 
«- Twould be to torture that young, gay Bar- 
* barian, 
% But hark ! what noiſe ? Death to my hopes 
«tis he, 
«Tis Juba's ſelf ! There is but one way left ! 
« He muſt be murder'd, and a paſſage cut 
Through thoſe his guards, | 


« Pray, what are * thoſe his guards?“ 1 
4 thought at preſent, that ſuba's guards had 
& been Sempronius's tools, and had been davg- 
Jing after his heels. 


« But now let vs ſum up all theſe abſurdi- 

&« ties together. Sempronius goes at noon- 
 « day, in Juba's cloaths, and with Juba's 
« puards, to Cato's palace, in order to pals 
« {or 
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« for Juba, in a place where they were both 
6 ſo very well known: he meets Juba there, 
« and reſolves to mutder him with his own 
« puards, Upon the guards appearing a lit= - 
« tle baſhful, he threatens them: 


© Hah ! Daſtards, do you tremble ! 
Or act like men, or by yon azure heav'n! 


« But the guards ſtill remaining reſtive, 
„ Sempronius himſelf attacks Juba, while 
« each of the guards is repreſenting Mr, 
* Spectator's ſign of the Gaper, ' awed, it 
i ſeems, and rerrified by Sempronius's threats. 
% Juba kills Sempronius, and takes his own 
« army priſoners, and carries them in triumph 
« away to Cato. Now, I would fain know, - 
if any part of Mr. Bayes's tragedy is ſo 
full of abſurdity as this? 


« Upon hearing the claſh of ſwords, Lucia 
« ard Marcia come in, The queſtion is, 
« why no men come in upon hearing the 
* noiſe of ſwords in the governor's hall? 
© Where was the governor himſelf? Where 
«© were his guards? Where were his ſervants? 
Such an attempt as this, ſo near the perſon 
« of a governor of a place of war, was enough 

Vol. II. Ee « to 
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« to alarm the whole garriſon : and yet, for 
- & almoſt half an hour after Sempronius was 
« killed, we find none of thoſe appear, who 
4 were the likelieſt in the world to be alarmed; 
* and the noiſe of ſwords is made to draw 
% only two poor women thither, who were 
« moſt certain to run away from it. Upon 
Lucia and Marcia's coming in, Lucia ap- 
4 pears in all the ſymptoms of an hyſterical 
60 gentlewoman: : 


'& Luc, Sure *twas the claſh of ſwords ! my trou- 
* bled heart | 

& Is ſo caſt down, and ſunk amidſt its ſorrows, 

It throbs with fear, and akes at every ſound ! 


« And immediately her old 1 2 returns 
«& upon ber. 5 


10 0 Marcia, ſhould' thy brothers, for my ſake--- 
die away yan Horror at the 3 


She fancies that there en bo =o cutting- 
t of-throats, but it muſt be for her. If this 
« is tragical, I would fain know what is co- 
* mical, Well? upon this they ſpy the 
% body of Sempronius ; and Marcia, deluded 
« by the habit, it ſeems, takes him for Juba; 
« for, ſays the, 1 
755 The 
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© The face is muffled up within the garment. 


„Now, how a man could fight, and fall 
&« with his face muffled up in his garment, 


4 js, I think, a little hard to conceive ! Be- 


« ſides, Juba, before he killed him, knew 
% him to be Sempronius. It was not by his 
« garment that he knew this ; it was by his 
« face then: his face therefore was not 
« muffled. Upon ſeeing this man with his 
% muffled face, Marcia falls a-raving ; and, 
« owning her paſſion for the ſuppoſed de- 
« funct, begins to make his funeral oration. 
Upon which Juba enters liſtening, I ſup- 


<< 0n tip-toe 3 for I cannot imagine how any 


one can enter liſtening, in any other poſ- 
ture. I would fain know how it came to 
« paſs, that during all this time he had ſent 
« nobody, no, not ſo much as a candle-ſaut- 
« fer, to take away the dead body of Sem- 


« pronius. Well! but let us regard him 


„ liſtening, Having left his apprehenſion 
« behind him, he, at firſt, applies what Mar- 


& cia ſays to Semprouius. But finding at laſt, 


« with much ado, that he himſelf is the hap- 


<« py man, he quits his eve-dropping, and diſ- 
&« covers himſelf juſt time enough to prevent 


Eez - « his 
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« hisbeing cuckolded by a dead man, of whom 
„ the moment before he had appeared fo jea- 
&« lous; and greedily intercepts the bliſs which 
« was fondly deſigned for one who could not 
« be the better for it. But here I muſt aſk 
« aqueſtion : how comes Juba to liſten here, 
i who had not liſtened before throughout the 
„ play! Or, how comes he to be the only 
'« perſon of this tragedy who liſtens, when 
% love and treaſon were ſo often talked in ſo 
« publick a place as a hal * I am afraid the 
« the author was driven upon all theſe ab- 
« ſurdities only to introduce this miſerable 
& miſtake of Marcia, which, after all, is 
% much below the dignity of tragedy, as 

&« any Tring is which 1 1s the effe& or reſult 


« of trick, 


80 But let us come to the ſeenery of the 
« Fifth Act. Cato appears firſt upon the 
i ſcene, fitting in a thoughtful poſture ; in 
« his hand Plato's treatiſe on the Immortality 
« of the Soul, a drawn ſword on the table 
« by him. Now let us confider the place in 
« which this ſight is preſented to us. The 
« place, forſooth, is a long hall. Let us ſup- 


40 poſe, that wy one ſhould place himſelf in 
4 this 


75 
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« this poſture, in the midſt of one of our 
„ halls in London; that he ſhould appear 
4 folus, in a ſullen poſture, a drawn ſword 
on the table by him; in his hand Plato's 
« treatiſe ou the Immortality of the Soul, 
4 tranſlated lately by Bernard Lintot: I de- 
4 ſire the reader to conſider, whether ſuch a 
„ perſon as this would paſs with them who 
* beheld him for a great patriot, a great phi- 
* Joſopher, or a general, or ſome whimſical 
« perſon, who fancied himſelf all theſe; and 
« whether the people, who belonged to the 
« family, would think that ſuch a perſon had 


« a deſign upon their midrifs or his own ? 


In ſhort, that Cato ſhould fit long enough 
« 1n the aforeſaid poſture, iu the midſt of this 
5 large hall, to read over Plato's treatiſe on 
« the Immortality of the Soul, which is a lec- * 
« ture of two long hours; that he ſhould 
« propoſe to himſelf to be private there upon 
« that occafion ; that he ſhould be angry with 
« his ſon for intruding there; then, that he 
4 ſhould leave this hall upon the pretence of 
6 ſleep, give himſelf the mortal wound in 
% his-bedchamber, and then be brought back 

* into that hall to expire, purely to ſhew his 
+. wi Ee 3 66 good 


ons, 

« good breeding, and ſaye his friends the 
u trouble of coming up to his bedchamber ; 
all this appears to me to be improbable, in- 
6s « credible, PRE,” 


Such is the cenſure of Dennis. There is, 
as Dryden expreſſes it, perhaps too much 
« horſe- play in his raillery ;” but if his jeſts 
are coarſe, his arguments are ſtrong. Yet as 
we love better to be pleaſed than be taught, 
Cato is read, and the critick is neglected. 


Fluſhed with conſciouſneſs of theſe 38 
tions of abſurdity in the conduct, he after- 
wards attacked the ſentiments of Cato; but 

he then amuſed himſelf with petty cavils aud 
minute objections. 


Of Addiſon' 's a poems, no particular 
mention is neceſſary; they have little that 
can employ or require a critick. The par 

rallel of the Princes and Gods, i in his verſes 
to Kneller, is often happy, but is too well 
known to be quoted. | 


His tranflations, ſo far as I have compared 
them, waut the exactneſs of a ſcholar. That 
| he 
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he underſtood his authors cannot be doubted; 
but his verſions will not teach others to under- 
ſtand them, being too licentiouſly paraphraſ- 
tical. They are, however, for the moſt part, 
ſmooth and eaſy ; and, what is the firſt excel- 
lence of a tranſlator, ſuch as may be read with 
pleaſure by thoſe wo do not know the 
W. 


His poetry is poliſhed and pure; the pro- 
duct of a mind too judicious to commit faults, 
but not ſufficiently vigorous to attain excel- 
ſence. He has ſometimes a ſtriking line, 
or a ſhining paragraph ; but in the whole he 
is warm rather than fervad, and ſhews more 
dexterity than ſtrength, He was however 
one of our earlieſt examples of correQueſs, 


The verſification which he had learned 
from Dryden he debaſed rather than refined. 
His rhymes are often diflonant; in his 
Georgick he admits broken lines. He uſes 
both triplets and alexandrines, but triplets 
more frequently .in his tranſlation than his 
other works. The mere ſtructure of verſes 
\ ſeems never to have engaged much of his 
N Ee 4 | Care. 
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care. But his lines are very ſmooth in Ro- 
ſamond, and too ſmooth in Cato. 


Addiſon is now to be conſidered as a cri. 
tick; a name which the preſent generation is 
ſcarcely willing to allow him. His criticiſm | 
is condemned as tentative or experimental, 
rather than ſcientifick ; and he is conſidered as 
deciding by taſte rather than by principles. 


It is not uncommon, for thoſe who have 
grown wiſe by the labour of others, to add a 
little of their own, and overlook their maſters, 
Addiſon is now deſpiſed by ſome who, perhaps 
would never have ſeen his defects, but by the 
lights which he afforded them, That he al- 
ways wrote as he would think it neceflary to 
write now, cannot be affirmed ; his inſtruc- 
tions were ſuch as the characters of his readers 
made proper. That general knowledge which 
now circulates in common talk, was in his 
time rarely to be found. Men not profeſſing 
learning were not aſhamed of ignorance ; and, 
in the female world, any acquaintance with 
| books was diſtinguiſhed only to be cenſured. 
His purpoſe was to infuſe. literary curioſity 
by e and eee conveyance, into 

the 
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the gay, the idle, and the wealthy: he there- 
fore preſented knowledge in the moſt alluring 
form, not lofty and auſtere, but acceſſible and 
familiar; When he ſhewed them their defeQs, 
he ſhewed them likewiſe that they might be 
eaſily ſupplied. His attempt ſucceeded; en- 
quiry was awakened, and comprehenſion ex“ | 
panded, An emulation of intellectual ele- 
gance was excited, and from this time to our 
own life has been gradually exalted, and 
converſation purified and enlarged, | 


Dryden had, not many years before, ſcat» 
tered criticiſm over his Prefaces with very lit» 
tle parſimony ; but though he ſometimes 
condeſcended to be ſomewhat familiar, his 
manner was in general too ſcholaſtick for 
thoſe who had yet their rudiments to learn, 
and found it not eaſy to underſtand theit 
maſter. His obſervations were framed rather 
for thoſe that were t to write, than for 

1 0 that read only a | | 


An inſtruRor like Addiſon was now want- 
ing, whoſe remarks being ſuperficial might be 
eaſily underſtood, and being juſt might pre- 
pare the mind for more attainments, Had 
| be 
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hae preſented Paradiſe Loft to the publick with 


all the pomp of ſyſtem and ſeverity of ſcience, 
the criticiſm would perhaps have been ad- 
mired, and the poem ſtill have been neg- 
lected; but by the blandiſhments of gentle- 
neſs and facility, he has made Milton an uni- 
verſal favourite with whom readers of every 


claſs 1 it n to be pleaſed. 


| He asd! now and chen to lower diſ- | 
quiſitions; and by a. ſerious diſplay of the 
- beauties' of Chevy-Chaſe expoſed himſelf to 
the ridicule of Wagſtaff, who beſtowed a 
like pompous character on Tom Thumb; and 
to the contempt of Dennis, who, conſidering. 
the fundamental poſition of his criticiſm, that 
Chevy-Chaſe pleaſes, and ought to pleaſe, be- 
cauſe it is natural, obſerves, <* that there is a 
« way of deviating from nature, by bombaſt 
« or tumour, which ſoars above nature, and 
«enlarges images beyond their real bulk; 


4 by affection, . which forſakes nature in 


. « queſt of fomething unſuitable ; and by 
it imbecillity, which degrades nature by faint» 
te neſs and diminution, by obſcuring its ap- 
50 pearances, and weakening its effects.“ In 
a ws a there, is not much of either bom · 
baſk 
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baſt or affectation; but there is chill and 
lifeleſs imbecillity. The ſtory cannot poſſibly 


be told in a manner that ſhall make leſs im- 
preſſion on the mind, 


Before the profound obſervers of the pre. 
ſent race repoſe too ſecurely on the conſciouſ- 
neſs of their ſuperiority. to Addiſan, let them 
conſider his Remarks on Ovid, in which may 
be found ſpecimens of criticiſm ſufficiently 
ſubtle and refined: let them peruſe likewiſe 
his Eſſays on Wiz, and on the Pleaſures of 
Imagination, in which he founds art on the 
baſe of nature, and draws the principles of 
invention from diſpoſitions inherent in the 
mind of man with ſkill and elegance, ſuch 
as his contemners will t not eaſily attain. | 


As a deſcriber of life and manners, bis muſt 
be allowed to ſtand perhaps the firſt of the 
firſt rank, His humour, which, as Steele 
pbſeryes, is peculiar to himſelf, is ſo happily 
diffuſed as to give the grace of novelty to da- 
meſtick ſcenes and daily occurrences. He ne- 
yer „ outſteps the mpdeſty of nature,” nor 
- raiſes merriment or wonder by the violation 
o _ His figures neither divert by diſ- 


tortion, 
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tortion, nor amaze by aggravation. He copies 
life with ſo much fidelity, that he cau be 
hardly ſaĩd to invent; yet his exhibitions 
Have an air ſo much original, that it is diffi. 
cult to ſuppoſe them not merely the Product 
of i Imaginaton. 


As a teacher of wiſdom, he may be confi- 
dently followed. His religion has nothing in 
it enthuſiaſtick or ſuperſtitious: he appears 
neither weakly credulous, nor wantonly ſcep- 
tical ; his morality is neither dangerouſly lax, 

nor impraCticably rigid. All the enchant- 
ment of fancy, and all the cogency of argu- 
ment, are employed to recommend to the 
reader his real intereſt, the care of pleaſing 
the Author of his being. Truth is ſhewn 
ſometimes as the phantom of a viſion ; ſome- 
times appears half-veiled in an allegory ; 
ſometimes attracts regard in the robes of 
fancy; and fometimes ſteps forth in the con- 
fidence' of reaſon. She wears a thouſand 
dreſſes, and in all is pleaſing, | 


Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet, 


His 
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_ "His proſe is the model of the middle ſtyle; 
on grave ſubjects not formal, on light occa- 
fions not grovelling ; pure without ſcrupulo- 
fity, and exact without apparent elaboration; 
always equable, and always eaſy, without 
glowing words or pointed fenteces. Addi 
ſon never deviates from his track to ſnatch a 
grace; he ſeeks no ambitious ornaments, and 
tries no hazardous innovations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blazes in unex- 
pected ſplendour. 


It was apparently his principal endeavour 
to avoid all harſhneſs and ſeverity of diction; 
he is therefore ſometimes verboſe in his tran- 
fitions and connections, and ſometimes de- 
ſcends too much to the language of conver- 
ſation; yet if his language had been leſs idio- | 
matical, it might have loſt ſomewhat of 
its genuine Angliciſm. What he attempted, - 
he performed; he is never feeble, and he 
did not wiſh to be energetick ; he is ne- 


ver rapid, and he never ſtagnates, His 
ſentences have neither ſtudied amplitude, 
nor affected brevity : his periods, though 
not ith rounded, are voluble and eaſy, 

 "_ | 
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Whoever wiſhes to attain an Engliſh ſtyle, 
familiar but not coarſe, and elegant but 
not oſtentatious, muſt give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addiſon, 
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OHN HUGHES, the ſon of a citizen 
in London, and of Anne Burgeſs, of an 
ancient family in Wiltſhire, was born 2M. 
Marlborough, July 29, 1677.. He was edu- 
cated at a private ſchool ; and though his ad- 
vances in literature are, in the Biagrapbia, 
very oſtentatiouſly diſplayed, the name of his 
maſter is ſomewhat ungratefully concealed — 7 


At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy ; 
and paraphraſed, rather too profuſely, the ode 


* He was educated in a diſſenting academy, of which 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Rowe was tutor; and was a fellow- 
ſtudent there with Dr, Iſaac Watts, Mr. Samuel Say, and 
other perſons of eminence. In the Horz Lyrice” of £ 
Dr. Watts is a poem to the memory of Mr, Rowe, l. 

a 8 3 [7 | ; 


of 
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of Horace which begins * Integer Vita,” To 


poetry he added the ſcience of muſick, in 


which he ſeems to have attained conſiderable 
Kill, together with the practice of deſign, or 
rudiments of -painting, 


His ſtudies did not withdraw him whglly 


from buſineſs, nor did buſineſs hinder him 


from ſtudy, He had a place in the office of 
ordnance and was ſecretary to ſeveral com- 
miſſions for purchaſing lands neceſſary to ſe- 
cure the royal docks at Chatham and Portf: 
mouth; yet found time to acquaint himſelf 
with modern languages, 


In 1697. he publiſhed a poem on the Peace 


. of Ryſwick : and in 1699 another piece, called 


The. Court of Neptune, on the return of king 
William, which he addreſſed to Mr, Monta- 


gue, the general patron of the followers .of 


the Muſes, The ſame year he produced a 


ſong on the duke of Glouceſter's birth- day. 


He did not confine himſelf to poetry, but 
cultivated other kinds of writing with great 


ſucceſs; and about this time ſhewed his - 


knowledge of human nature by an Eſſay on 
the 
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the Pleaſure of being deceived. In 1702 he 
publiſhed, on the death of king William, a 
Pindarick ode, called The Houſe of Naſſau; 
and wrote another paraphraſe on the Otium 
Djvos of Horace, | 


In 1503 his ode on Muſick was performed 
at Stationers Hall ; and he wrote afterwards 
ſix cantatas, which were ſet to muſick by the 
greateſt maſter of that time, and ſeem in- 
tended to oppoſe or exclude the Italian opera, 
an exotick and irrational entertainment, which 


has been always TIE 25 and dways _ | 


e, 


His reputation was now ſo far advanced, 


that the publick began to pay reverence to 
his name; and he was ſolicited to prefix a 
prefacet6 the tranſlation of Boccalini, a writer 
whoſe ſatirical vein coſt him his life in Italy; 
but who never, I believe, found many readers 


in this country, even though introduced by 


ſuch powerful recommendation, 


He tranſlated Fontenelle's Diakyzucs of the 


Dead; and his verfion was perbaps read at 


that time, but is now negle&ed; for by a 


Vol. IL Ff book »-. 


| 
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book not neceſſary, and owing its reputation 
wholly to its turn of dition, little notice 
can be gained but from thoſe who can enjoy 
the graces of the original. To thedialogues 
of Fontenelle he added two compoſed by 
himſelf ; and, though not only an honeft 
but a pious man, dedicated his work to the 
earl of Wharton, He judged ſkilfully euough 
of his own intereſt; for Wharton, when he 
went lord lieutenant to Ireland, offered to 
take Hughes with him, and eſtabliſh him; 
but Hughes, having hopes or promiſes, from 
another man in power, of ſome proviſion 
more ſuitable to his inclination, declined 
Wharton's offer, and obtained nothing from 
the other. 


He tranſlated the Miſer of Moliere, which 
he never offered to the ſtage ; and occaſion- 
ally amuſed himſelf with making verſions of 
favourite ſcenes ia other plays, 


Being now received as a wit among the 
wits, he paid his contributions to literary 
undertakings, and aſſiſted both the Tater, 
SpeBator, and Guardian. In 1712 he tranſ- 
| lated Vertot's Hiſtory of the Revolution of 
| Portugal; 
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Portugal; produced an Ode to the Creator of 
the World, from the Fragments of Orpheus; 
and brought upon the ſtage an opera called 
Calypſo and Telemachus, intended to ſhew that 
the Engliſh language might be very happily 
adapted to muſick, This was impudently 
oppoſed by thoſe who were employed in the 
Italian opera; and what cannot be told with- 
out indignation, the intruders had ſuch in- 
tereſt with the duke of Shrewſbury, then lord 
chamberlain, who had married an Italian, as 
to obtain an obſtruction of the profits, though 
not an inhibition of the performance. 


There was at this time a project formed 
by Tonſon for a tranſlation of the Pharſalia, 
by ſeveral hands; and Hughes engliſhed the 
tenth book. But this deſign, as muſt often 
happen where the concurrence of many is 
neceſſary, fell to the ground ; and the whole 
work was afterwards performed by Rowe, 


His acquaintance with the great writers of 
his time appears to have been very general ; 
bur of his intimacy with Addiſon there is a 
remarkable proof, It is told on good autho- 
rity, that Cato was finiſhed and played by his 

F f 2 perſua- 
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perſuaſion. It had long wanted the laſt ac, 
which he was deſired by Addiſon to ſupply. 
If the requeſt was ſincere, it proceeded from 
an opinion, whatever it was, that did not laſt 
long ; for when Hughes came in a week to 
ſhew him his firſt attempt, he found half an 
act written by Addiſon himſelf, 


He afterwards publiſhed the works of 
Spenſer, with his Life, a Gloſſary, and a Dif- 
courſe on Allegorical Poetry.; a work for 
which he was well qualified as a judge of the 
beauties of writing, but perhaps wanted an 
antiquary's knowledge of the obſelete words, 
He did not much revive the curioſity of the 
publick; for near thirty years elapſed be- 
fore his edition was reprinted. The ſame 
year produced his Apollo and Daphne, of which 
the ſucceſs was very earneſtly promoted by 
Steele, who, when the rage of party did not 
miſguide him, ſeems to have been a man of 
boundleſs benevolence, 


Hughes had hitherto ſuffered the mortifi- 
cations of a narrow fortune ; but in 1717 the 
lord chancellor Cowper ſet him at caſe, by 
making him ſecretary to the commiſſions of 

the 
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the peace; in which he afterwards, by a par- 
ticular requeſt, deſired his ſucceſſor lord Parker 
to continue him, He had now affluence; 
but ſuch is human life, that he had it when 
his declining health could neither allow him 
long poſſeſſion, nor quick enjoyment, 


His laſt work was his tragedy, The Siege 
of Damaſcus, after which a Siege became a 
popular title. This play, which fill conti- 
nues on the ſtage, and of which it is unne- 
ceſſary to add a private voice to ſuch conti- 
nuance of approbation, is not acted or printed 
according to the author's original draught, or 
his ſettled mention. He had made Phocyas 
apoſtatize from his religion ; after which the 
abhorrence of Eudocia would have been rea- 
ſonable, his miſery would have been juſt, 
and the horrors of his repentance exemplary, 
The players, however, required that the 
guilt of Phocyas ſhould terminate in deſer- 
tion to the enemy; and Hughes, unwilling 
that his relations ſhould loſe the benefit of 
his work, complied with the alteration, 


Ff z He 
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He was now weak with a lingering con- 
ſumption, and not able to attend the rehearſal, 
yet was ſo vigorous in his faculties, that 
only ten days before his death he wrote 
the dedication to his patron lord Cowper. 
On February 17, 1719-20, the play was 
repreſented, and the author died. He lived 
to hear that it was well received; but paid 
no regard to the intelligence, being then 
wholly employed in the meditations of a 
departipg Chriſtian. | 


A man of his character was undoubtedly 
regretted; and Steele devoted an eſſay, in 
the paper called The Theatre, to the me- 
mory of his virtues. His life is written in 
the Biographia with ſome degree of fa- 
vourable partiality; and an account of him 
is prefixed to his works, by his relation 
the late Mr. Duncombe, a man whoſe 
blameleſs elegance deſerved the ſame re- 


ſpect. 


The character of his genius I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe from the correſpondence of Swift and 


Pope. 


„ A month 
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«© A month ago,” ſays Swift, „was ſent 
« me over, by a friend of mine, the works 
« of Jobn Hughes, Eſquire, They are in 
& proſe and verſe. I never heard of the man 
« in my life, yet I find your name.as a 
« ſubferiber. He is too grave a poet for me; 
s and I think among the Medioer; * in * 
&« as well as verſe.” 


To this Pope returns: To anfwer your 
&« queſtion as to Mr. Hughes ; what he wanted 
« in genius, he made up as au honeſt man; 
6. but he was of the clafs you think him.“ 

In Spence's Collections Pope is made to 
ſpeak of him with ſtill leſs reſpect, as having 


no elaim to poetical reputation but from his 
tragedy. 
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SHEFFIELD, 


DUKE OF 


| ' BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Joun SHEFFIELD, deſcended from 
a long ſeries of illuſtrious anceſtors, was born 
in 1649, the ſon of Edmund earl of Mul- 
grave, who died 1658. The young lord was 
put into the hands of a tutor, with whom he 
was ſo little ſatisfied, that he got rid of him 
in a ſhort time, and at an age not exceeding 
twelve years, reſolved to educate himſelf, 
Such a purpoſe, formed at ſuch an age, and 
| ſucceſsfully proſecuted, delights as it is ſtrange, 
and inſtructs as it is real. 


His literary acquiſ Itions are more wonder- 
Jeet ful, as thoſe years in which they are com- 
monly 
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monly made were ſpent by him in the tumult 
of a military life, or the gaiety of a court. 
When war was declared againſt the Dutch, 
he went at ſeventeen on board the ſhip in 
which prince Rupert and the duke of Albe- 
marle ſailed, with the command of the fleet; 
but by contrariety of winds they were re- 
ſtrained from action. His zeal for the king's 
ſervice was recompenſed by the command of 
one of the independent troops of 1 then 
raiſed to N the coaſt. 


Next year he received a ſummons to par- 
liament, which, as he was then but eighteen 
years old, the earl of Northumberland cen- 
ſured as at leaſt indecent, and his objection 
was allowed. He had a quarrel with the earl 
of Rocheſter, which he has perhaps too oſten- 
tatiouſly related, as Rocheſter's ſurviving 
ſiſter, the lady Sandwich, is ſaid to have told 


him with very ſharp reproaches, 


When another Dutch war (1672) broke 
out, he went again a volunteer in the ſhip 
which the celebrated lord Offory commanded; 
and there made, as he relates, two curious 
Temarks ; 

% have 
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„I have obſerved two things, which ] 
% dare affirm, though not generally believed. 
« One was, that the wind of a cannon bullet, 
„though flying never ſo near, is incapable of 
« doing the leaſt harm; and indeed, were 
„it otherwiſe, no man above deck would 
« eſcape, The other was, that a great ſhot 
may be ſometimes avoided, even as it flies, 
« by changing one's ground a little ; for, 
« when the wind ſometimes blew away the 
- « ſmoke, it was ſo clear a ſun-ſhiny day, that 
& we could eaſily perceive the bullets (that 
„ were half-ſpent) fall into the water, and 
„ from. thence bound up again among us, 
„ which gives ſufficient time for making a 
«© a ſtep or two on any fide; though, in ſo 
« ſwift a motion, tis hard to judge well in 
what line the bullet comes, which, if miſ- 
& taken, may by removing coſt a man his 
life, inſtead of ſaving it.“ 


His behaviour was fo favourably repreſented 
by lord Offory, that he was advanced to the 
command of the Katherine, the beſt ſecond- 

.rate ſhip in the navy. 


He 
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He afterwards raiſed a regiment of foot, 
and commanded it as colonel, The land- 
forces were ſent aſhore by prince Rupert; and 
he lived in the camp very familiarly with 
Schomberg. He was then appointed colonel 
of the old Holland regiment, together with 
his own, and had the promiſe of a garter, 
which he obtained in his twenty-fifth year. 
He was likewiſe made gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. 


He afterwards went into the French ſer- 
vice, to learn the art of war under Turenne, 


but ſtaid only a ſhort time. Being by the 


duke of Monmourh oppoſed in his pretenſions 
to the firſt troop of horſe guards, he, in re- 
turn, made Monmouth ſuſpected by the duke 
of York. He was not long after, when the 
unluckly Monmouth fell into diſgrace, re- 
compenſed with the lieutenancy of Yorkſhire 
and the government of Hull. 


Thus rapidly did he make his way both 
to military and civil honours and employ- 
ments; yet, buſy as he was, he did not neg- 
lect his ſtudies, but at leaſt cultivated poetry; 
in which he muſt have been carly conſidered 


— 


* 
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as uncommonly 1kilful, if it be true which 
is reported, that, when he was yet not twenty 
years old, his recommendation advanced Dry- 
den to the laurel. 


The Moors having beſieged Tangier, he 
was ſent (1680) with two thouſand men to 
its relief, A ſtrange ſtory is told of danger 
to which he was intentionally expoſed in a 
Jeaky ſhip, to gratify ſome reſentful jealouſy 
of the king, whoſe health he therefore would 
never permit at his table till he ſaw himſelf 
in a ſafer place. His voyage was proſperouſly 
performed in three weeks, and the Moors 
without a conteſt retired before him, 


In this voyage he compoſed the Viſon; a 
licentious poem, ſuch as was faſhionable in 
thoſe times, with little power of i invention or 
propriety « of ſentiment, 


At his return he found the king kind, who 
perhaps had never been angry; and he con- 
tinued a wit and a courtier as before. 


At the ſucceſſion of king James, to whom 
he was intimately Known, and by whom he 


thought 
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thought himſelf beloved, he naturally ex- 
peed ſtill brighter ſun-ſhine ; but all know 
how ſoon that reign began to gather clouds, 
His expectations were not diſappointed ; he 
was immediately admitted into the privy- 
council, and made lord chamberlain. He ac- 
cepted a place in the high commiſſion, with- 
out knowledge, as he declared after the Re- 
volution, of its illegality. Having few reli» 
gious ſcruples, he attended the king to maſs, 
and kneeled with the reſt ; but had no diſpen» 
ſation to receive the Romiſh Faith, or to force 
it upon others; for when the prieſts, en- 
couraged by his appearances of compliance, 
attempted to convert him, he told them, as 
Burnet has recorded, that he was willing to 
receive inſtruction, and that he had taken 
much pains to believe in God who made the 
world and all men in it ; but that he ſhould 
not be eaſily perſuaded that 1 man was quits, and 
made God again, 


A pointed ſentence is beſtowed by ſucceſ- 
five tranſmiſſion on the laſt whom it will fit; 
this cenſure of tranſubſtantiation, whatever 
be its value, was uttered long ago by Anne 
Aſkew, one of the firſt ſufferers for the Pro- 

2 te ſtaut 
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teſtant Religion, who, in the time of Henry 
VIII. was tortured in the Tower; concerning 
which there 1s reaſon to wonder that it was 
not known to the Hiſtorian of the . 


mation. 


In the Revolution he acquieſced, though he 
did not promote it. There was once a de. 
fign of aſſociating him in the invitation of the 
prince of Orange; but the earl of Shrewſbury 
diſcouraged the attempt, by declaring that 
Mulgrave would never concur. This king 

William afterwards told him, and aſked what 
he would have done if the propoſal had been 
made? Sir,“ ſaid he, I would have diſco- 
« yered it to the king whom I then ſerved.” 
To which king William. replied, < I cannot 
« blame you.“ 


Finding king James irremediably excluded, 
he voted for the conjunctive ſovereignty, upon 
this principle, that he thought the titles of 
the prince and his conſort equal, and it would 
pleaſe the prince their protector to have a ſhare 
in the ſovereignty. This vote gratified king 
William; yet, either by the king's diſtruſt, 


or his own diſcontent, he lived ſome years 
| without 
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without employment. He looked on the 
king. with malevolence, and, if his verſes or 
his proſe may be credited, with contempt; 


He was, notwithſtanding this averſion or in- 


difference, made marquis of Normanby (1694), 


but (till oppoſed the court on ſome important 


queſtions ; yet at laſt he was received into 
the cabinet council, with a penſion of three 
thouſand pounds. 


At the acceſſion of queen Anne, whom he 
is ſaid to have courted when they were both 
young, he was highly favoured. Before her 
coronation (1702) ſhe made him lord privy 
ſeal, and ſoon after lord lieutenant of the 
North Riding of Yorkſhire. He was then 
named commiſſioner for treating with the 
Scots about the Union; and was made next 


year, firſt, duke of Normanby, and then of 


Buckinghamſhire, there being ſuſpected to be 
ſomewhere a latent claim to the title of 


Buckingham. 


Soon after, becoming jealous of the duke 
of Marlborough, he reſigned the privy ſeal, 
and joined the diſcontented Tories in a motion 


extremely offenſive to the queen, for inviting 
os the 
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the princeſs Sophia to England. The queen 
courted him back with an offer no leſs than 
that of the chancellorſhip; which he re- 
fuſed, He now retired - from buſineſs, and 
- built that houſe. in the Park which i is now 
the os 8, * ayes l by the 
Crown. E. 


4 4 pos 


When the a was + ahmed (tm), 
he was made lord chamberlain of the houſ- 
hold, and, concurred in all tranſactions of 
that time, except that he endeavoured to pro- 
tect the Catalans. After the queen's death, 
he became a conſtant opponent of the court; 


and, having no public buſineſs, is ſuppoſed to 


have amuſed himſelf by writing his two tra- 


| 2 He died 1 * ; 


U He was chris W N by bis two full 
wives he had no children; by his third, who 


was the daughter of king James by the coun- 


teſs of Dorcheſter, and the widow of the earl 
of Angleſey, he had, beſides other children 
that died early, a ſon born in 1716, who died 
in 1735, and put an end to the line of 'Shef- 


field, 1 is e that the duke” s three 


a wives 


Jn fk _ * 
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wives were all widows. The dutcheſs died 
in 1742. | 


His character is not to be propoſed as wor- 
thy of imitation. His religion he may be 
ſuppoſed to have learned from Hobbes ; and 
his morality was ſuch as naturally proceeds 
from looſe opinions, His ſentiments with 
reſpe& to women he picked up in the court 
of Charles; and his principles concerning 
property were ſuch as a gaming-table ſup- 
plies. He was cenſured as covetous, and. 
has been defended by an inſtance of inatten- 


tion to his affairs, as if a man might not at 


once be corrupted by avarice and idleneſs. 
He is ſaid, however, to have had much ten- 
derneſs, and to have been very ready to apo- 
logiſe for his violences of paſſion, 3 


He is introduced into this collection only 
as a poet; and, if we credit the teſtimony of his 
contemporaries, he was a poet of no vulgar 
rank. But favour and flattery are now at an 
end; criticiſm is no longer ſoftened by his 
bounties, or awed by his ſplendor, and, being. 
able to take a more ſteady view, diſcovers him 
to be a writer that ſometimes glimmers, but 


Vor. II. te: rarely 
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rarely ſhines, feebly labotious, and at beſt 
but pretty. His ſongs are upon common to- 
picks ; he hopes, and grieves, and repents, 
and deſpairs, and rejoices, like any other 
maker of little ſtauzas; to be great, he hardly 
tries; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 


ln the Eſſay on Satire he was always ſup- 

poſed to have had the help of Dryden, His 
Eſſay on Poetry is the great work for 
which, he was praiſed by Roſcommon, Dry- 
den, and Pope,” and doubtleſs of ey more 
Rue eulogies have * 


| hon this piece he appears to have ſet a 
high value; for he was all his life-time im- 
proving it by ſucceſſive reviſals, ſo that there 
is ſcarcely any poem to be found of which 
the laſt edition differs more from the firſt. 
Amongſt other changes, mention is made of 
ſome compoſitions of Dryden, which were 
written after the firſt appearance of the Eſſay. 


At the time when this work firſt appeared, 
Milton's fame was not yet fully eſtabliſhed, 


and therefore Taſſo and Spenſer were ſet be- 
ea fore 
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fore him. The two laſt lines were theſe. 
The Epic Poet, ſays he, 


Muſt above Milton's lofty flights prevail, 


Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater 


Spenſer fail. 


The laſt line in ſucceeding editions was ſhort- 
ened, and the order of names continued; but 


now Milton is at laſt advanced to the higheſt 


place, and the paſſage thus adjuſted : 


Muſt above Taſſo's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenſer, and ev'n Milton fail. 


Amendinents are ſeidom made without- ſome 


token of a rent: lofty does not ſuit Taſſo ſo 
well as Milton. 


one celebrated line ſeems to be borrowed. 
The Eſſay calls a perfect character 


A faultleſs monſter which the world ne'er ſaw. 


Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil fine /abe 
monſirum, Sheffield can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed 
to have. read Scaliger's poetry, perhaps he 
found the words ina quotation, * | 
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Of this Eſſay, which Dryden has exalted 
ſo highly, it may be juſtly ſaid that the pre- 
cepts arejudicious, ſometimes new, and often 
happily expreſſed ; but there are, after all the 
emendations, many weak lines, and ſome 

FI firange appearances of negligence ; as, when 
| be gives the laws of elegy, he inſiſts upon 
. connection and coherence; without which, 
I ſays . 


Tis epigram, tis point, *tis what you will; g 
But not an elegy, nor writ with ſkill, | 
No Panegyrick; nor a Cooper's Hill, 


Who would not ſuppoſe that Waller's Pane- 
gyrick and Denham's Sora Hill were 
Elegies? | 


| is verſes are often inf ipid; but hib memsirs 
are lively and agreeable: he had the perſpi- 
ö 7 ag perip 
; cuity and elegance of an hiſtoriap 


2 the fire and fancy of a poet. MSE U 
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